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The Fourth Estate 


HERE has always been an element of self-flattery in 

the claim of the newspaper Press to represent the 
fourth estate of the realm. But it is nevertheless true that 
the provision of news is a public utility service of an 
importance at least equal to that rendered by any other 
privately-owned industry—of an importance, moreover, 
which the touchiness of dictators is daily extending from 
the domestic to the international sphere. The political 
scientists have been slow in turning their attention to the 
role to be played in the life of a modern democratic com- 
munity by its Press, which is still, in spite of the new com- 
petition of the radio, its chief source of information on 
events in both the political and the social sphere. Their 
reluctance has presumably been due to the fact that the 
nature and operations of the Press have remained a largely 
uncharted territory. The warmer, therefore, should be the 
welcome extended to the Report on the British Press which 
has been compiled, with its customary industry and com- 
pleteness, by PEP (Political and Economic Planning). 
Although this bulky volume contains a greater number of 
facts about the Press as an industry, as a profession, and 
as a social organ than has ever before been collected within 
a single pair of covers, it is modestly described as no more 
than an interim report. In particular it disclaims any inten- 
tion of presenting a comprehensive set of proposals for the 
“reform” of the Press, and is content with submitting 


merely a preliminary agenda for extended discussion of the 
place that newspapers should fill in a democratic com- 
munity, and of the extent to which our existing British 
Papers are meeting their responsibilities. 

Throughout the community there are many elements of 
dissatisfaction with the existing service that the Press pro- 
vides, and even in Fleet Street there is an uneasy feeling 
that the profession of journalism is neither as popular nor 
as respected as journalists feel it should be. There would 
be virtual unanimity on the proposition that freedom of the 
Press is an essential concomitant of democratic organisation. 
But the public is inclined to question whether the Press 
makes the best use of its freedom, while the Press itself 
complains that with the steady accumulation of legal 
restrictions its freedom is already no more than qualified. 

Thus, from both sides there is recognition of the need for 
hard thought on the future of the Press. The chief request 
of the newspapers themselves would be to be granted some 
relief from the growing burden of libel, which not merely 
imposes severe restrictions upon what it is safe to print, 
but also lays very heavy monetary costs upon any popular 
newspaper, however carefully conducted. The journalistic 
profession would, however, be myopic if it expected to 
obtain any substantial relaxation of the law of libel until it 
had answered the complaints that are so widely directed 
against it. 
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What are these complaints? One of which much has been 
heard in recent months has been journalistic “ intrusion ” 
into private affairs. But this is really a matter of detailed 
practice rather than of fundamental status. The methods of 
intrusion which have received publicity recently are con- 
demned by all save a minority of journalists, and there is 
no reason why the profession should not provide its own 
sanctions against their repetition. A more serious complaint 
is that the newspapers distort or misrepresent the news they 
print. The PEP Report* devotes considerable space to a 
discussion of this question, and the conclusion at which it 
arrives can be described as a qualified acquittal. The Report 
discovers very little evidence of deliberate and conscious 
bias. Even the pressure of the advertiser, though it exists, 
is less insidious than the layman is sometimes disposed to 
imagine. Much of a newspaper’s work consists of selecting 
from the vast mass of material available those items of news 
which are to be printed, and since no two persons would 
make exactly the same selection, some infusion of subjec- 
tive choice is inevitable. Bias, however, in the opinion of 
this Report, is rarely deliberate, and even more rarely venal. 
The chief criticism made under this head—and it is a very 
heavy one—is that journalists frequently distort or mis- 
represent the news they report by failing to understand its 
full import. This is not surprising in view of the immense 
variety of topics with which the working journalist may 
have to deal every day; for it is impossible for a newspaper 
to have on its staff specialists in every branch of news. But 
the Report is on safe ground in urging that the surest way 
of raising the standard of the news service provided by 
daily newspapers would be a steady improvement in the 
education and training of journalistic recruits. 


Neither intrusion into private affairs nor distortion of 
news, however, is the chief ground of complaint against the 
modern Press. The great bulk of the criticisms relate to 
the double tendency that has been apparent in recent 
decades for the number of competing daily newspapers to 
shrink, and for the survivors to convert themselves from 
public servants into commercial concerns. This, it may be 
said, is the language of the critics, and its implications 
would not be accepted in Fleet Street. But even there it 
could not be denied that the weapons with which modern 
mass circulation newspapers compete are not only non- 
journalistic, but even increasingly antipathetic to the 
balanced reporting of the day’s events. Moreover, although 
there is still a large enough number of newspapers to 
provide a hearing for a wide range of differing opinions on 
most subjects, any further reduction in the number of 
papers would bring the community within sight of a Press 
monopoly. There are many weighty and authoritative critics 
of the Press who find the most hopeful remedy for its 
defects in a return to a larger number of papers with 
smaller circulations. 

The PEP Report performs a useful service in demon- 
strating how faulty is the economic basis for any such 
reasoning. The mass circulation has arisen not from the 
megalomaniac ambitions of individual proprietors, but from 
the fundamental facts of newspaper economics. One of 
these facts is that a paper which sets out to cater for the 
mass of the people can charge its advertisers only a low 
rate in comparison with the number of people who will see 
their advertisements. Another is that the British public 
requires in its daily newspaper not only several pages of 
news, but several pages of entertainment as well. Given 
these two facts, it can be established, as the PEP Report 
demonstrates by algebraic formula, that a circulation in 
the millions is necessary to make ends meet. Thus a news- 
paper circulating chiefly among the well-to-do can fix its 
advertising rates at such a figure that it costs the advertiser 
4d. to put an advertisement one column wide and one inch 








* “Report on the British Press.” Published by PEP, 16 
Queen Anne’s Gate, London, S.W.1. 333 pages. 10s. 6d. net. 








deep before the eyes of a thousand readers. A popular 
paper, on the other hand, can hardly charge as much as 1d. 
per column-inch per thousand. But if the price of the paper 
is a penny, and the minimum number of pages acceptable 
to its readers is twelve, such a paper must, according to 
PEP’s calculation, have a circulation of 1,000,000 to keep 
afloat. Those who would get rid of advertising altogether 
are informed that a penny paper with twelve pages would 
need a circulation of 4,000,000 before it could dispense 
with the advertisement remedy. It follows that any 
attempt, even if one could be devised, to abolish the 
mass circulation newspaper, would be swimming against a 
very strong tide of economic advantage. If the community 
wants more papers with smaller circulations it must either 
subsidise the Press out of public funds or else put up with 
newspapers of exiguous dimensions. Since it will do neither, 
it must keep the mass circulations. 

Because the mass circulation newspaper is inevitable, it 
does not, of course, in the least follow that it is in every 
way desirable. On the contrary, all the faults of private 
control and individual proprietorship, which would tend to 
cancel each other out with a large variety of competing 
newspapers, are greatly magnified when the number of 
newspapers is small, and especially when many of them are 
clustered in groups under the same control. The most 
interesting section of the PEP Report is that in which 
various suggestions for minimising these faults are 
examined. State control of newspapers is rightly dismissed 
as a remedy far worse than the disease. The limitation of 
circulations is impracticable and the dissolution of 
“ groups ” and “ chains” hardly less so. Indeed, the search 
for methods of social, but not governmental, control of the 
Press leads PEP to the examination of a number of frankly 
fanciful proposals, such as the ownership of all printing 
machinery by the State or the creation of a fund to sub- 
sidise experiments in newspaper production. The final con- 
clusion is, however, to return the responsibility to the Press 
itself, with the admonition that “ the Press, like the Bank 
of England, can only be defended as a private institution 
on condition that it acts in practice as a public one.” 


No one who is really familiar with the working of the 
Press will doubt that this is the only wise conclusion. Rules 
of conduct imposed upon the Press from above would 
either be disregarded or else would remove its freedom. For 
a democracy the only solution is to foster the growth of 
corporate responsibility in the Press. That can only be done 
by raising the professional standards of the working jour- 
nalist, by recognising his calling as one of the learned 
professions and by giving him, as distinct from the finan- 
cier or the capitalist, a wider control over what appears in 
the newspapers. To those whose imaginations run to reform- 
ing statutes and control boards, this will be a tame con- 
clusion. But it is the only one consistent with democratic 
government; for if self-control is the prime ingredient of 
democracy, it must be allowed to show itself in a self- 
controlled Press. 


This Week’s Issue of 
THE ECONOMIST 


includes a special 


BUDGET SUPPLEMENT 


This detailed survey of British Public Finance discusses 

the National Accounts for 1937-38, the recent trend 

of Revenue and Expenditure, the position of the National 

Debt, and the Finances of Local Authorities. A con- 

cluding section sets out a series of estimates of the 

ratio of Tax Revenue to National Income since 1860, 
and reviews future budgetary prospects. 
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The French Dilemma 


RENCH Cabinets habitually live upon the rim of the 
volcano. In political circles in Paris, a state of crisis 
is normal, and the foreigner, accustomed to less frequent 
shifts of the political scenery, is inclined at all times to 
exaggerate both the instability and the incoherence of 
French politics. But when all these allowances have been 
made, it is impossible to regard the present position into 
which the French Republic has drifted as anything but 
very critical or to await its further development with any- 
thing but grave alarm. France faces a very real crisis. 

The immediate occasion of the crisis has been the com- 
plete financial programme that M. Blum determined to 
produce after the Senate had last week refused to approve 
one of the temporary expedients by which he had hoped 
to stop the gap for a few more months. His plan, published 
on Monday, consists in the formal sense of nothing more 
than a Bill authorising the Government to take by 
decree whatever measures they think necessary for 
economic and financial rehabilitation. But accompanying 
the Bill was a memorandum revealing M. Blum’s 
intention of imposing a tax on capital of Frs. 100,000 
and over, of enforcing the registration of securities 
in order to defeat tax evasion, of suspending debt 
redemption for two years and of imposing a diluted 
form of exchange control by concentrating all transactions 
in the Bank of France. 

The reaction to this plan has been unfavourable. The 
Chamber, it is true, has passed it by 311 votes to 250. 
But the majority was so small and so many of the Radicals 
have deserted M. Blum that his only choice lies, as we go 
to press, between resigning immediately and awaiting 
almost inevitable defeat in the Senate. Thus the whole 
future of French politics is once more laid open to the 
shifting winds of a cabinet crisis. 

It would be a very grave mistake to say that the oppo- 
sition to M. Blum’s plan is based on nothing more than 
party prejudice, personal animosity and sectional selfish- 
ness, although all three doubtless play their parts. But 
that there is real substance in the opposition can be seen 
from the perturbation of the Radicals, who stand to lose 
far more than they can gain from a collapse of the Front 
Populaire, or from the outspoken criticism of M. Paul 
Reynaud, who has worked hard for a reconciliation between 
Right and Left. It has become a commonplace that the 
fundamental economic malady from which France is 
suffering is paralysis of capital. Vast sums have been 
drained away to foreign centres and even what remains is 
congealing in the veins of French industry and commerce. 
It is useless at this hour to discuss who should bear the 
blame for this state of affairs—the capitalists for taking 
unreasonable alarm or the trade unions for unduly frighten- 
ing them. It is quite enough to say that no programme of 
economic and financial rehabilitation has a chance of suc- 
cess unless it contrives to restore the circulation of capital 
in the French economy. Taxes on capital and restrictions 
on the export of capital, to be administered by Socialists, 
will not diminish, but increase, the panic of the French 
capitalist. There is nothing whatever in M. Blum’s plan, 
as presented by him, to attract the émigré capital back 
home, and little to staunch the continuing outflow. 

To these arguments of the Right and the Centre M. Blum 
can give no convincing answer, for the simple reason that 
no answer of his would carry conviction with those who 
need to be convinced. But it would be a mistake of at least 
equal gravity to imagine that the restoration of confidence 
in the capitalist is all that is required for economic salva- 
tion. There is another brand of confidence that is equally 
necessary—the confidence of Labour. Under the leadership 
of the Front Populaire, the French working classes have 


achieved social reforms that were long overdue. The re- 
forming movement, in the enthusiasm of the moment, was 
carried too far; some of its methods were reprehensible; and 
some removal of the hindrances to production that it im- 
poses is mecessary in the interests of re-armament. All 
this is realised, with more or less clarity, on the Left. But 
it is one thing voluntarily to return some of the conquests 
of 1936, at M. Blum’s request and in the interests of 
national defence. It is quite another to have such a retreat 
imposed by a Government of the Right, jockeyed into 
power by the financial emergency and concealing under the 
patriotic veil a reactionary counter-attack of the employers. 
There is only danger in attempting to conceal the fact that 
a Government formed in opposition to the Socialists would 
face an outbreak of industrial strife and disorder of which 
it is impossible to foresee the outcome. 

In these circumstances it is perfectly clear that the only 
possible solution is a National Government, holding the 
confidence of both sides. It is very greatly to M. Blum’s 
credit that he, the leader of the Parliamentary majority, 
which is still, by every indication, the popular majority, has 
for months past proclaimed the necessity of such a concen- 
tration and, by unmistakable inference, offered the modifica- 
tion of his party’s policy without which such a concentra- 
tion would be impossible. He at least has demonstrated his 
ability to put the interests of the country above the nar- 
rower ambitions of his party. By so much greater must be 
the condemnation to be visited on the leaders of the Right, 
who, without M. Blum’s backing in the electorate, have 
nevertheless refused their aid. Their aim is to form such 
a concentration without the Socialists. But to do so would 
not merely be to fly in the face of the electorate’s clearly 
expressed wishes, but deliberately to court something not 
very far removed from civil war. To such a pass has ambi- 
tion reduced the patriotism of some French politicians. 

Common sense in France, however, has frequently 
triumphed at the eleventh hour, and it may do so again in 
the next few days. If the psychological hindrances can once 
be removed; if the leaders of the contending factions can 
agree to work out their policy round the same Cabinet 
table, there should not be any insuperable difficulties in the 
way of producing an agreed programme. The Left does not 
reject the principle of modifying the 40-hour week, and 
the Right must admit the necessity of increased taxation. 
Even the actual proposals of the Blum Government would 
be far less objectionable in the hands of a concentration 
Cabinet. The registration of securities can only be opposed 
by those who defend tax evasion. The levy on capital was 
intended to bring in a sum smaller than the British National 
Defence Contribution—but even if this slight burden is 
too heavy the onus is on the objectors to suggest an alter- 
native. As for exchange control, even Great Britain, which 
M. Flandin holds up as an example of democratic integrity, 
resorted to it in a minor form in her own emergency. What 
is essential is that moderate proposals should not be blown 
up into monstrous bogeys to frighten the capitalist, just 
because they originate with a Socialist Premier. And simi- 
larly, the presence of Socialists in the Cabinet must be an 
assurance that moderate exceptions to the social legislation 
of 1936 are not a surrender of all that Labour has fought 
for. The supreme need of France at the present moment is 
that the politicians of either side should make the effort 
necessary to recognise the moderation of the other. A Gov- 
ernment could be formed against which neither Capital nor 
Labour would feel it necessary to strike. The future of 
French democracy—and much else besides—depends upon 
whether the Government of national union will now at long 
last come to birth. 
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Men Without Work 


LMOST hidden in the great numbers of men and 
women who work or do not work according to the 
state of trade, there is a nucleus of more or less per- 
manently unemployed. In September, 1929, about 53,000 
insured persons—some 5 in every 100 of the total unem- 
ployed—had been out of work for a year or more. In 
July, 1933, the long-unemployed numbered more than 
480,000, or 25 in every 100. In August, 1937, though the 
tide of depression had receded, the total was still 265,000, 
and the proportion was 27 per cent. In February this year 
the long-unemployed numbered nearly 279,000. (All these 
figures exclude the unknown number of long-unemployed 
who are not in receipt of “ assistance ” payments.) Recovery 
has failed to solve the problem of long-unemployment. 
Who are the long-unemployed whose numbers are now 
increasing as trade slackens? Where and how do they 
live? What causes their plight, and what is being done 
for them? An admirable work of statistical and sociologi- 
cal research, designed to discover an answer to these 
questions, has just been published.* The problem is not 
wholly novel, for the aged and the disabled, as well as 
the lazy and shiftless, have always tended to lack work. 
But it is a new thing for over a quarter of a million men 
and women to be afflicted in that way at the height of 
prosperity. Their households in November, 1936, included 
as many people as the entire population of Liverpool. And 
the longer a man is unemployed, the more hopeless are 
his prospects of ever finding another job. Between the 
summers of 1935 and 1936, when the total of men un- 
employed for a year or longer declined by 41,700 (that 
is, by 11 per cent.) the number of those who had been 
out of work for over 5 years actually increased by 22,900 


MEN, 18 TO 64, CONTINUOUSLY 





UNEMPLOYED FOR Total 
, 2 oe. Long-un- 
Years | 1-2 | 23 | 34 45 | Over5| employed 
nee —_— anes ee seme —'--— semmesne [feruneeesee -| 
Summer! | 
1935... 137,000) 81,400 | 65,800 | 52,500 30,000 | 366,700 


Summer 
" 1936...| 119,700] 65,400 | 46,100 | 41,000 | 52,900 | _ 325,000 


This is the problem to which the Commissioner for the 
Special Areas of England and Wales drew attention last 
November when he wrote of the “unemployed pen- 
sioners ” and the “older unemployed men.” Yet, as the 
Pilgrim Trust Report makes abundantly clear, long-term 
unemployment is not peculiarly a problem of the Special 
Areas or of coal-mining districts. Nor is it wholly confined 
to elderly persons. The Trust’s investigators, who were 
obviously unable to make a clinical examination of every 
household afflicted by long-unemployment, carried out 
detailed investigations in six towns—Deptford, Leicester, 
the Rhondda, Crook, Liverpool and Blackburn. These 
places were deliberately chosen to give a shaded picture 
of England and Wales as a whole, including prosperous 
as well as depressed areas. The zero hour of the inquiry 
was November 23, 1936, when total long-unemployment 
among insured workers in England and Wales had just 
fallen below 300,000. The count showed that the evil of 
long-umemployment existed in prosperous Leicester and 
Deptford, as well as in depressed Crook and the Rhondda; 
and that its ravages spared neither old nor young. Of 
250,000 long-unemployed men in the whole of the country, 
it is estimated that, in November, 1936, over 72,000 were 
young or very young, and more than 50,000 were middle- 
aged; while nearly 127,000, or more than 5O per cent., 
were old or elderly. The following table, based on the in- 
vestigators’ figures for the six towns, shows the incidence 


*“ Men Without Work.” A Report made to the Pilgrim Trust. 
Cambridge University Press. 447 pages. 7s. 6d. 


of long-unemployment on various age-groups in three main 
regions of England : — 


ESTIMATED NUMBER OF LONG-UNEMPLOYED PER 1,000 WORKERS, 
AT VARIOUS AGES, IN THREE MAIN REGIONS OF ENGLAND AND WALES 


South and 
Age Group Midlands North Wales 
Very young (18-24) ...... 1 18 53 
Young (25-34) ............ 2 32 86 
Middle-aged (35-44) ...... 5 46 107 
Elderly (45-54) .......000 12 47 190 
EPR CPP MIED  wccvcevnceennce 34 83 220 


In places like the Rhondda, the long-unemployed have 
become almost a separate social class. In some respects, 
however, the long-unemployed in more prosperous places 
like Leicester and Deptford may be deemed worse off. 
They are more sharply divided from their active neigh- 
bours; they are more obviously individual misfits; and they 
are less catered for by the social welfare measures which 
have become part of the normal life of a depressed area. 

Men and women who have been without work for long 
periods are not simply the backwash of deep depression or 
the rejected specialists of declining industries. They are 
found “in every town of this country, however prosperous, 
however diversified its range of industries.” Although at 
least 40 per cent. of the long-unemployment throughout 
the country is concentrated in the basic industries of coal 
mining, shipbuilding, iron and steel and textile manufac- 
ture, there is some of it in every industry. In the summer 
of 1936 the long-unemployed numbered (per 1,000 insured 
workers) 123 in coal mining, 33 in gas, water and elec- 
tricity, 27 in the distributive trades and 10 in the manu- 
facture of motor vehicles and cycles. Unemployment in the 
major industries tends to produce unemployment in 
secondary and service trades. And everywhere there are 
men and women who fall out of work for individual reasons. 
The size of the last group is quite considerable. Out of 
250,000 long-unemployed men in England and Wales, 
172,700 were classed in the Report as being out of work 
because of depression in a particular region or industry, 
while the other 77,300, representing over 30 per cent. of 
the whole, constituted the real hard core of the problem of 
personal unemployability. Industrial and personal factors 
are, of course, interconnected; for “the longer a man 
stands in the queue the less likely he is to get out of it 
again.” And the long-unemployed of both classes are ex- 
posed alike to the danger of moral impairment—of accept- 
ing their lot as a necessary and unavoidable condition. And 
upon the 250,000 men thus affected depend some 170,000 
wives and 270,000 young children. 

By examining the state of mind and the way of life of 
these unemployed, their families and friends, the Trust’s 
investigators have brought more than statistical light to 
bear upon this grave national problem. Their report is 
framed in human terms, in terms of courage and despair, 
of dogged hopes and dull acquiescence. The factor common 
to all the families they visited was poverty. Over 17 per 
cent. of these families were living in deep poverty and 
30 per cent. distinctly below the by no means generous 
standard of poverty adopted in the Report. In Liverpool 
the corresponding percentages were as high as 30 and 48. 
The environment of poverty and worklessness threatens, 
indeed, to create a separate class. “‘ Poverty is not only a 
consequence of unemployment but a cause of it.” 

Meanwhile, valiant official and voluntary efforts are 
being made to ameliorate the lives of the long-unemployed. 
Clubs, residential centres and subsistence schemes up and 
down the country are designed to break down the unhappy 
isolation of the workless, to help them towards content and 
fitness, and to restore their confidence and self-respect. This 
is salvage work of the first importance, but the need to 
remove these blots from our national life is a national task. 
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Italy’s Oil Supplies 


IGNOR MUSSOLINI is too good an Italian to be 

insensitive to the revivifying possibilities of a pane- 
gyric on Italy’s armed strength, at a moment when the 
German flag has been hoisted on the Brenner. And he 
is too much a realist to be unaware of the element of 
figurative optimism which pervaded the statement, in his 
speech to the Chamber last week, that Italy had ample 
reserves of mineral oils for a campaign of some length. 
Certainly, she has spared no effort to bring about that 
result, for she is well aware that any interruption of her 
oil supply would not only damage her economic situation, 
but would strike at the heart of her military preparedness. 
The problem of devising safeguards against such a danger, 
however, is peculiarly difficult of solution in Italy’s case. 
It may be well, therefore, to set out, in the present article, 
some of the factors which tell most heavily against the 
attainment of Italian self-sufficiency in oil supplies, and 
to estimate the potential value of the measures she has 
so far taken to alleviate them. 

Her chief difficulty arises from the fact that she her- 
self has neither petroleum resources (apart from some 
shale) nor coal. Unlike Germany, she cannot achieve 
any considerable production of synthetic fuel. Whether 
oil will ultimately be found in Abyssinia is a moot 
point. The only important oil resources which are near 
at hand are in Albania—a country largely dependent eco- 
nomically on Italy. Albania’s annual production of crude 
oil has increased from 25,000 tons in 1931-34 to 52,000 
tons in 1936, and 70,000 tons in 1937. There is little hope, 
however, that Italy will carry out her ambition of meet- 
ing her oil requirements from Albania, though supplies 
from that country would be important for the Italian 
Navy in war-time, since they would be largely immune 
from interruption by enemy action. 

For the rest, Italy’s policy has been directed, in- 
evitably, to the development of substitutes rather than 
towards self-sufficiency in petroleum itself. Natural gas, 
which is found in small quantities in some parts of Italy, 
is used by road transport in certain towns; but the cost 
of carrying it very far prohibits its use at any distance 
from its point of origin. It has been found impossible 
to carry out the Government’s programme of converting 
all petrol-driven vehicles, by the beginning of last 
January, to the use of either natural gas or wood gas 
(“ producer gas,” obtained by burning wood or other solid 
fuel). And Italy’s production of alcohol is still much too 
small to make its admixture with petrol, on any large scale, 
a technical proposition. 

In fact, Italy is still dependent on foreign supplies of 
petroleum products, and her imports in recent years have 
increased significantly, as the following table shows: — 


TaBLE I.—ITALY’s IMPORTS OF PETROLEUM PRODUCTS, 


(Thousand tons) 


| Kercoene Fuel Oil | Para- 





| 

Crude > | and Lu >ri- | 
o Petrol | white | “Gi® | GasOu | Wax | 2 ™ 

Spirit | _ 
Seal | 
| 

1932 ... 127 | 325 146 | 66 | 834 24 | 1,522 
1933 .., 135 | 291 137 | 67 | 1,081 27 | 1,738 
1934 ... 143 | 348 150 | 66 1,122 26 | 1,855 
1935 ... 220 367 155 | 90 | 4,251 28 | 2,108 
1936 ... 301 209 112 | 54 | 1,118 20 | 1,814 
2057 ... 891 259 94 | 70 | 1,194 26 =| 2,534 


Since Italy, in addition, obtains only 15 per cent. of 
her coal consumption from her own deposits, which are 
inconveniently situated in regions like Sardinia and Istria, 
she has been compelled to abandon the idea of absolute 
autarky. Her present oil policy aims at the importation 


only of cheap crude oil, instead of finished products or 
their derivatives. In the case of petrol, this policy has 
already achieved some measure of success. About two- 
thirds of Italy’s requirements of kerosene, which amount to 
about 160,000 tons per annum, are already being met by 
domestic refining, and much the same condition applies 
to gas oil. For fuel oil, however, Italy is still dependent in 
large degree on foreign supplies. Her annual consumption 
is about 930,000 tons, apart from the needs of her merchant 
fieet and Navy. Her output of fuel oil from domestic re- 
fineries has risen considerably in the last three years, as our 
next table shows; but even in 1938 it will not amount to as 
much as 400,000 tons: — 


TABLE II.—ITALY’s Output oF PETROLEUM Propucts 


(Thousand tons) 


| 
Kerosene | 








; . | Lubri-| . Para- 
Petrol | ott. on | cating | Fuel —_ | Coke | ffin 
Spirit | Wax 
ee oo _— | a 
1932 ...| 157 | 33 | 23 22 | 127 12 | 32 | o7 
1933 ] 163 42 | 23 | 25 | 139 13 | 34 | 0-8 
on 26 38 sy i 2 76 12 37 «| «O°S 
1935 ... | 103 50 | 33 24 | 94 26 | 20 0:5 
1936 ... | 130 oi m4 wm Tt ws 4 | 27 | 06 
1937 ...| 285 | 126 | 130 | 52 | 307 81 | 32 | 2-3 
1938t...| 334 | 117 | 141 | 62 | 397 86 | 33 | 3-8 


j 


t In terms of the Ministry of Corporation’s programme of production. 


The table shows that Italy is to produce this year some 
334,000 tons of motor spirit. In 1937 she imported 
259,316 tons, and made 285,277 tons, from imported 
materials, at home. These figures, however, do not include 
supplies for aviation purposes, which may be imported, 
free of duty or restrictions, by the military authorities. 
Meanwhile, the Government has raised the tax on petrol 
this year, to lessen the total consumption. 

The construction of oil refineries has lately proceeded 
apace in Italy. The following is a list of the more im- 
portant refineries, their location and their approximate 
Output capacity: — 


Approx. Capacity 


Company Location Tons per annum 
PATTER, 0000 .ccrecccess "WENGE cnccccaiees 450,000 
Vacuum Oil......... OS aa 250,000 
AGID ......0.ccccceceee WN anaunssandens 300,000 
Agip-Romsa ...... PR eo ccncactactocs 120,000 
Siete es ee ee 100,000 
Standard Oil ,...... WINE cccacciccens 60,000 
Permoglio ......... REIN As canseasiecaans 25,000 

Pe Gaus 1,305,000 


Two State hydrogenation plants are under construction 
at Bari and Leghorn, each with an annual capacity of about 
200,000 tons. The Aquila, Vacuum Oil and Agip-Romsa 
plants make a complete range of oil products. The 
Agip of Venice and the Shell produce everything but 
lubricating oil, while the Permoglio produces lubricating 
oils and asphalt exclusively. The existing refineries are 
independent private enterprises, apart from the Agip. The 
latter is a company formed by the State, with regulatory 
powers in the petroleum trade, which extend to marketing 
as well as consumption. Nearly all the great refineries are 
situated in free zones. They are all given annual import 
quotas, the largest being the 334 per cent. of Agip, with 
Standard and Shell next on the list. These three control 
80 per cent. of the Italian domestic market. There is no 
competition. Quotas are fixed between the refineries and 
the Government. The refineries are subject to strict military 
surveillance, and directions as to the quantities and quality 
of the crude oils used are given by the Ministry of Cor- 
porations. 
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The refineries buy their crude petroleum from various 
producing countries. Last year some 464,000 tons came 
from the United States and 214,000 tons from Iraq. Oil 
fuel was imported from Roumania (420,000 tons), from 
Central America (370,000 tons) and from Iran (195,000 
tons). Heavy duties are payable on all petroleum products 
passing through the Italian Customs. These are (per 100 
kilogs. of petrol): Customs, Lit 12; sales tax, Lit 320; 
registration fee, Lit 0.30; landing tax, Lit 0.25; and licence 
tax, 3 per cent. ad valorem, c.i.f., making a total of 
Lit 332.55, plus 3 per cent. ad valorem. 

A sales association is already in existence for the home 
market, of which importers and refiners are members. The 
whole question, however, is under revision, and separate 
associations are likely to be set up for producers, 
importers and the retail trade respectively. A refinery 
is to be constructed in Libya, and others, probably, in 
Abyssinia. 

All this leaves one unsolved question. What will happen 
if war or any other international complication cuts off sea- 
borne supplies from the Italian refineries? In that event, 
supplies obtainable overland would have decisive import- 
ance for Italy. Germany can be ruled out as a source of 
emergency supply, since she has not enough petrol for her 
own requirements. Austria has lost her independence, and 


Topics of 


London and Rome.—The debate on Foreign Affairs 
in the House of Commons on Monday—the thirteenth 
debate on Foreign Affairs in nine weeks—came as an un- 
doubted anti-climax. Partly this was because in the ten days 
that have passed since the previous debate there had been 
no change in the international situation which gave either 
the Government or the Opposition anything new to say. 
But in the main, the anti-climax arose from the fact that 
the House of Commons is forced to discuss this supreme 
issue of policy within the largely irrelevant framework of 
party politics. There are many people, both in the House 
of Commons and in the country at large, who are pro- 
foundly disturbed by the full implications of the Prime 
Minister’s policy, but would, nevertheless, not contribute 
by their votes to put the present leaders of the Labour 
Party into power. On the other hand, the unbroken 
majority which follows the Government in the House of 
Commons on party issues does not reflect any similarly 
overwhelming support for the Government’s policy 
throughout the country. During the week, Labour has won 
a seat from the Government at West Fulham, in a by- 
election which was largely fought on foreign affairs, and 
although the turnover of votes was little larger than can 
be expected at any by-election in the middle of a Parlia- 
ment, it is clear that Ministers are deceiving themselves 
in their belief that they carry the whole country with them. 


* * * 


It is characteristic of this peculiarly frustrate condition of 
British politics that the only sound and balanced criticism 
of the Government’s policy in Monday’s debate came from 
Sir Archibald Sinclair, the leader of a body of political 
opinion which is to all intents and purposes disfranchised. 
Many of the points that Sir Archibald Sinclair made could 
not be denied by anybody who is capable of reading the 
facts. It is undeniable that there has been a progressive 
deterioration in international affairs since the abandonment 
of sanctions, and that it has continued with at least equal 
speed since the Prime Minister took over the control of 
foreign affairs from Mr Eden. It is undeniable that there 
is something more than faintly ridiculous in addressing 
complaints about the bombing of Barcelona to General 
Franco, and at the same time “ continuing friendly talks 
in Rome with the real author and begetter of these out- 
rages.” It is undeniable that the steady determination of the 
British Government to close its eyes to the facts of non- 
intervention in Spain has in fact acted as an encouragement 


her yearly production of 30,000 tons will now be consumed 
in Greater Germany. If Roumania be also excluded, on 
the ground that she is unlikely to be on Italy’s side in any 
future war, there remains only Poland, with an annual 
production of 400,000 tons, and Czechoslovakia, whose 
output is only 20,000 to 25,000 tons. In any case, the 
greater part of Poland’s production, and the whole of that 
of Austria and Czechoslovakia, is already consumed: at 
home. Doubtless some petroleum from overseas, which 
succeeded in reaching North Sea ports in Germany, 
Holland and Belgium, might find its way to Italy. But it 
costs more to transport petroleum 100 miles by train than 
5,000 miles by ship. 

In the last resort, the maintenance of Italy’s petroleum 
supplies in wartime will depend on her political relations 
with the petroleum-producing countries and with the 
Power or Powers which hold control of the seas. Altogether 
the Italian petroleum position is an object-lesson in the 
limitations rather than the advantages of a policy of 
complete autarky. Recently we suggested various reasons 
for the view that Italy’s mineral resources were insuflicient 
to render her independent, in any circumstances, of imports 
from other countries (see The Economist, December 25, 
1937, page 627). The same conclusion holds of her oil 
supplies. 


the Week 


to extended aggression there, and presumably elsewhere 
also. These are the real counts in the indictment that could 
be drawn by a competent opposition, and it is the measure 
of the Labour Party’s incompetence that it has not suc- 
ceeded in compelling the Government to answer the anxious 
questions that are being asked all over the country by 
people who have not the slightest desire to make party 
capital out of the difficulties of the international situation. 


* * * 


It is a profound misfortune for the country that at this 
grave juncture the matter has to be discussed in terms of 
black and white. During the week forecasts of the terms 
of the Anglo-Italian Agreement have appeared, with every 
superficial appearance of correctness. If they are correct, 
the Agreement will contain much that is well worth having. 
For example, there is to be a slackening in competitive 
fortification of bases in the Mediterranean, the Italian 
garrison in Libya is to be reduced, and Italy is to forswear 
anti-British propaganda in Arabia. In addition, there are to 
be repeated assurances by Italy of disinterestedness in 
Spanish territory and of willingness to withdraw her troops 
from Spain, and the Agreement is not to enter into force 
until this last promise has been fulfilled. The question for 
the British public to decide is not whether an agreement 
such as this is worth having, but whether it is worth the 
price that will have been paid for it. Mr Chamberlain made 
much play on Monday with the argument that the Labour 
policy, especially in its Spanish aspects, would incur a 
serious risk of provoking an international crisis of the 
utmost gravity. That is true, but it is also true that Mr 
Chamberlain’s policy runs the risk of exposing both Britain 
and France to the gravest strategical hazards in return for 
an Agreement which does not, in fact, convert Signor 
Mussolini from a potential disturber of the peace into its 
reliable upholder. Neither policy is entirely safe; both run 
appalling risks. The real basis of the cemplaint against 
Mr Chamberlain is that he is running the bigger risks for 
the more problematical reward. 


* * * 


Larger Battleships.— It was announced in 
London, Washington and Paris on Friday of last week 
that the three signatories of the London Naval Treaty 
of 1936, having failed to obtain any satisfactory reply 
from Japan to their request for an assurance that Japan 
was not exceeding the Treaty limit of 35,000 tons for 
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capital ships, have decided by mutual agreement to 
abandon that limit. The British and American Navies 
will proceed to build larger battleships—the tonnage 
most frequently mentioned is about 42,000 to 45,000 tons. 
France, while approving of the British and American 
action, does not propose herself to exceed the 35,000 
limit, unless some other continental European Power also 
decides to follow the Japanese lead and build monster 
battleships. There is still some hope, however, of per- 
suading the other European naval Powers—namely, 
Germany, Italy and Russia—to keep to the 35,000 ton 
limit. This is the last feeble remnant of the whole post- 
war effort for naval limitation and disarmament. So far 
as the oceanic Powers are concerned, almost all limitations 
are now removed. The only one remaining is that which 
fixes the maximum tonnage of cruisers at 8,000 tons, and 
leaves a gap between the largest cruisers and the smallest 
battleships. And in view of the rumours of Japan’s 
construction which continue to circulate, it seems unlikely 
that even this limit will be much longer maintained. 
Japan is assuming a very heavy responsibility by refusing 
to say the word that would limit this new extension of 
the naval building race. She can derive from it only the 
very small comfort of imposing upon American designers 
the necessity of getting over-size battleships through the 
Panama Canal. Against this, however, must be set the 
fact that she is deliberately challenging competition with 
two countries, either of which can outbuild her with ease. 


* * * 


Labour and Armaments.—In response to the Prime 
Minister’s appeal for co-operation in speeding-up arma- 
ment output, various moves have been made this week. 
The Minister of Defence has met the employers and the 
executive of the Amalgamated Engineering Union; and, 
although the A.E.U. have expressed some reluctance to 
commit their members to any definite line of action before 
the meeting of their National Committee in June, the 
employers’ representatives have urged both the unions 
concerned to meet them in conference before Easter. The 
A.E.U.’s caution arises from no wish deliberately to impede 
the progress of national defence. The men’s leaders, it is 
true, regard the Government’s foreign policy, of which 
the acceleration of re-armament is an integral part, with 
some suspicion. An executive manifesto on Wednesday 
urged A.E.U. members to devote their spare time to the 
production of equipment for the distribution of medical or 
food supplies in Republican Spain. And, on the same day, 
members of the General Council of the Trades Union 
Congress discussed the Spanish conflict in all its aspects 
with Lord Halifax. But, in the main, the unions are 
concerned with strictly industrial issues. They are 
not inclined to make hasty concessions by the abate- 
ment of union regulations, so long as there are em- 
ployable engineers out of work, or while aircraft, which 
bulk most largely in the Government’s revised programme, 
are still being exported to foreign countries. The unions are 
also anxious to avoid a repetition of what they claim was 
their experience after the war, when their suspended rules 
and restrictions were not, it is alleged, adequately restored. 
The A.E.U. and the Confederation of Engineering and 
Shipbuilding Unions represent the skilled men, who hold 
the key to the production of armaments—the fitters and 
turners and shipwrights. Their contention, again, that 
undue profits should not be made by individual companies 
is intelligible, but there is a compelling case for haste. 
The onus of detailed decision has been inescapably laid 
upon the unions equally with the employers, with the 
Government holding a watching brief in the interests of 
national security. 


* * * 


Air-Raid Precautions.—Freed from the delays 
which accompanied the culpably long-drawn-out dispute 
between the Government and local authorities about the 
financing of air-raid precautions, local plans have been 
rapidly devised and the recruitment of volunteers has, in 
most places, been satisfactory. In general, civilian defences 
are still backward, but, now that the Home Office has 



























































issued its advisory regulations as well as instructions about 
gas mask supplies, there is no reason why the leeway should 
not speedily be made up. The position of the great public 
undertakings, such as the Metropolitan Water Board, is 
more disturbing. As in the case of the local authorities 
before a formula was found, the precise proportion of the 
Government’s contribution to the cost of schemes set on 
foot by the undertakings is not yet known. And, in con- 
sequence, some disinclination to proceed with the vitally 
necessary measures is evident. On Monday the Home 
Secretary announced in the Commons that the position 
of the public utilities was under review with a view to 
possible legislation. He urged the undertakings to proceed 
forthwith with their plans, but made it clear that not all 
schemes would rank for Exchequer assistance. Clearly, 
since industrial concerns are in general expected to prepare 
and finance their own safeguards against air attack, any 
unduly preferential treatment of public utility under- 
takings would be inadvisable. Nevertheless, the utilities 
have, in many ways, a special claim to help; and, in any 
case, it is imperative that the financial position be speedily 
clarified, so that undertakings can gauge precisely their 
probable commitments and proceed with their plans. 


* * * 


Calcium Carbide.—For the third time, the Caledonian 
Power Bill, to permit the British Oxygen Company to 
manufacture calcium carbide in the Inverness Highlands 
with the use of hydro-electricity, has been rejected by the 
House of Commons. The successful opposition included 
the defenders of natural beauty against industrial defile- 
ment as well as Members who have consistently regarded 
the proposal as a threat to the British coal industry and 
especially to South Wales. The Bill had the Government’s 
indirect blessing though not, as the adverse vote shows, 
its actual backing. Sir Thomas Inskip represented the 
establishment of a smaller factory at Port Talbot as an 
extra argument in favour of the Corpach scheme, since 
the two plants were to be complementary. On Wednesday, 
however, the scales were weighted heavily against the 
Bill by the general belief that the proposal to grant the 
Inverness factory preferential terms of rating for a period 
of years was an unfair aid to a purely private undertaking. 
Only on the grounds of urgent and inescapable national 
necessity could this clause have been defended. In the 
debate, the Minister for Defence would not go so far as to 
state that the need for the Corpach plant was, in the 
Government’s view, imperative—despite the importance 
of calcium carbide, which is largely imported, to national 
defence. Accordingly, the very mixed opposition had their 
way, and the Bill is, presumably, finally slain. 


* * * 


The Egyptian Elections.—The results of the Parlia- 
mentary general election in Egypt last week gave 
Muhammad Pasha Mahmud’s Government party 96 seats, 
the Independents 59 seats, the Dissident section of the 
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The refineries buy their crude petroleum from various 
producing countries. Last year some 464,000 tons came 
from the United States and 214,000 tons from Iraq. Oil 
fuel was imported from Roumania (420,000 tons), from 
Central America (370,000 tons) and from Iran (195,000 
tons). Heavy duties are payable on all petroleum products 
passing through the Italian Customs. These are (per 100 
kilogs. of petrol): Customs, Lit 12; sales tax, Lit 320; 
registration fee, Lit 0.30; landing tax, Lit 0.25; and licence 
tax, 3 per cent. ad valorem, c.i.f., making a total of 
Lit 332.55, plus 3 per cent. ad valorem. 

A sales association is already in existence for the home 
market, of which importers and refiners are members. The 
whole question, however, is under revision, and separate 
associations are likely to be set up for producers, 
importers and the retail trade respectively. A refinery 
is to be constructed in Libya, and others, probably, in 
Abyssinia. 

All this leaves one unsolved question. What will happen 
if war or any other international complication cuts off sea- 
borne supplies from the Italian refineries? In that event, 
supplies obtainable overland would have decisive import- 
ance for Italy. Germany can be ruled out as a source of 
emergency supply, since she has not enough petrol for her 
own requirements. Austria has lost her independence, and 


Topics of 


London and Rome.—The debate on Foreign Affairs 
in the House of Commons on Monday—the thirteenth 
debate on Foreign Affairs in nine weeks—came as an un- 
doubted anti-climax. Partly this was because in the ten days 
that have passed since the previous debate there had been 
no change in the international situation which gave either 
the Government or the Opposition anything new to say. 
But in the main, the anti-climax arose from the fact that 
the House of Commons is forced to discuss this supreme 
issue of policy within the largely irrelevant framework of 
party politics. There are many people, both in the House 
of Commons and in the country at large, who are pro- 
foundly disturbed by the full implications of the Prime 
Minister’s policy, but would, nevertheless, not contribute 
by their votes to put the present leaders of the Labour 
Party into power. On the other hand, the unbroken 
majority which follows the Government in the House of 
Commons on party issues does not reflect any similarly 
overwhelming support for the Government’s policy 
throughout the country. During the week, Labour has won 
a seat from the Government at West Fulham, in a by- 
election which was largely fought on foreign affairs, and 
although the turnover of votes was little larger than can 
be expected at any by-election in the middle of a Parlia- 
ment, it is clear that Ministers are deceiving themselves 
in their belief that they carry the whole country with them. 


* * * 


It is characteristic of this peculiarly frustrate condition of 
British politics that the only sound and balanced criticism 
of the Government’s policy in Monday’s debate came from 
Sir Archibald Sinclair, the leader of a body of political 
opinion which is to all intents and purposes disfranchised. 
Many of the points that Sir Archibald Sinclair made could 
not be denied by anybody who is capable of reading the 
facts. It is undeniable that there has been a progressive 
deterioration in international affairs since the abandonment 
of sanctions, and that it has continued with at least equal 
speed since the Prime Minister took over the control of 
foreign affairs from Mr Eden. It is undeniable that there 
is something more than faintly ridiculous in addressing 
complaints about the bombing of Barcelona to General 
Franco, and at the same time “ continuing friendly talks 
in Rome with the real author and begetter of these out- 
rages.” It is undeniable that the steady determination of the 
British Government to close its eyes to the facts of non- 
intervention in Spain has in fact acted as an encouragement 


her yearly production of 30,000 tons will now be consumed 
in Greater Germany. If Roumania be also excluded, on 
the ground that she is unlikely to be on Italy’s side in any 
future war, there remains only Poland, with an annual 
production of 400,000 tons, and Czechoslovakia, whose 
output is only 20,000 to 25,000 tons. In any case, the 
greater part of Poland’s production, and the whole of that 
of Austria and Czechoslovakia, is already consumed: at 
home. Doubtless some petroleum from overseas, which 
succeeded in reaching North Sea ports in Germany, 
Holland and Belgium, might find its way to Italy. But it 
costs more to transport petroleum 100 miles by train than 
5,000 miles by ship. 

In the last resort, the maintenance of Italy’s petroleum 
supplies in wartime will depend on her political relations 
with the petroleum-producing countries and with the 
Power or Powers which hold control of the seas. Altogether 
the Italian petroleum position is an object-lesson in the 
limitations rather than the advantages of a policy of 
complete autarky. Recently we suggested various reasons 
for the view that Italy’s mineral resources were insufficient 
to render her independent, in any circumstances, of imports 
from other countries (see The Economist, December 25, 
1937, page 627). The same conclusion holds of her oil 
supplies. 


the Week 


to extended aggression there, and presumably elsewhere 
also. These are the real counts in the indictment that could 
be drawn by a competent opposition, and it is the measure 
of the Labour Party’s incompetence that it has not suc- 
ceeded in compelling the Government to answer the anxious 
questions that are being asked all over the country by 
people who have not the slightest desire to make party 
capital out of the difficulties of the international situation. 


* * * 


It is a profound misfortune for the country that at this 
grave juncture the matter has to be discussed in terms of 
black and white. During the week forecasts of the terms 
of the Anglo-Italian Agreement have appeared, with every 
superficial appearance of correctness. If they are correct, 
the Agreement will contain much that is well worth having. 
For example, there is to be a slackening in competitive 
fortification of bases in the Mediterranean, the Italian 
garrison in Libya is to be reduced, and Italy is to forswear 
anti-British propaganda in Arabia. In addition, there are to 
be repeated assurances by Italy of disinterestedness in 
Spanish territory and of willingness to withdraw her troops 
from Spain, and the Agreement is not to enter into force 
until this last promise has been fulfilled. The question for 
the British public to decide is not whether an agreement 
such as this is worth having, but whether it is worth the 
price that will have been paid for it. Mr Chamberlain made 
much play on Monday with the argument that the Labour 
policy, especially in its Spanish aspects, would incur a 
serious risk of provoking an international crisis of the 
utmost gravity. That is true, but it is also true that Mr 
Chamberlain’s policy runs the risk of exposing both Britain 
and France to the gravest strategical hazards in return for 
an Agreement which does not, in fact, convert Signor 
Mussolini from a potential disturber of the peace into its 
reliable upholder. Neither policy is entirely safe; both run 
appalling risks. The real basis of the cemplaint against 
Mr Chamberlain is that he is running the bigger risks for 
the more problematical reward. 


* * * 


Larger Battleships. — It was announced in 
London, Washington and Paris on Friday of last week 
that the three signatories of the London Naval Treaty 
of 1936, having failed to obtain any satisfactory reply 
from Japan to their request for an assurance that Japan 
was not exceeding the Treaty limit of 35,000 tons for 
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capital ships, have decided by mutual agreement to 
abandon that limit. The British and American Navies 
will proceed to build larger battleships—the tonnage 
most frequently mentioned is about 42,000 to 45,000 tons. 
France, while approving of the British and American 
action, does not propose herself to exceed the 35,000 
limit, unless some other continental European Power also 
decides to follow the Japanese lead and build monster 
battleships. There is still some hope, however, of per- 
suading the other European naval Powers—namely, 
Germany, Italy and Russia—to keep to the 35,000 ton 
limit. This is the last feeble remnant of the whole post- 
war effort for naval limitation and disarmament. So far 
as the oceanic Powers are concerned, almost all limitations 
are now removed. The only one remaining is that which 
fixes the maximum tonnage of cruisers at 8,000 tons, and 
leaves a gap between the largest cruisers and the smallest 
battleships. And in view of the rumours of Japan’s 
construction which continue to circulate, it seems unlikely 
that even this limit will be much longer maintained. 
Japan is assuming a very heavy responsibility by refusing 
to say the word that would limit this new extension of 
the naval building race. She can derive from it only the 
very small comfort of imposing upon American designers 
the necessity of getting over-size battleships through the 
Panama Canal. Against this, however, must be set the 
fact that she is deliberately challenging competition with 
two countries, either of which can outbuild her with ease. 


* * * 


Labour and Armaments.—In response to the Prime 
Minister’s appeal for co-operation in speeding-up arma- 
ment output, various moves have been made this week. 
The Minister of Defence has met the employers and the 
executive of the Amalgamated Engineering Union; and, 
although the A.E.U. have expressed some reluctance to 
commit their members to any definite line of action before 
the meeting of their National Committee in June, the 
employers’ representatives have urged both the unions 
concerned to meet them in conference before Easter. The 
A.E.U.’s caution arises from no wish deliberately to impede 
the progress of national defence. The men’s leaders, it is 
true, regard the Government’s foreign policy, of which 
the acceleration of re-armament is an integral part, with 
some suspicion. An executive manifesto on Wednesday 
urged A.E.U. members to devote their spare time to the 
production of equipment for the distribution of medical or 
food supplies in Republican Spain. And, on the same day, 
members of the General Council of the Trades Union 
Congress discussed the Spanish conflict in all its aspects 
with Lord Halifax. But, in the main, the unions are 
concerned with strictly industrial issues. They are 
not inclined to make hasty concessions by the abate- 
ment of union regulations, so long as there are em- 
ployable engineers out of work, or while aircraft, which 
bulk most largely in the Government’s revised programme, 
are still being exported to foreign countries. The unions are 
also anxious to avoid a repetition of what they claim was 
their experience after the war, when their suspended rules 
and restrictions were not, it is alleged, adequately restored. 
The A.E.U. and the Confederation of Engineering and 
Shipbuilding Unions represent the skilled men, who hold 
the key to the production of armaments—the fitters and 
turners and shipwrights. Their contention, again, that 
undue profits should not be made by individual companies 
is intelligible, but there is a compelling case for haste. 
The onus of detailed decision has been inescapably laid 
upon the unions equally with the employers, with the 
Government holding a watching brief in the interests of 
national security. 


* * * 


Air-Raid Precautions.—Freed from the delays 
which accompanied the culpably long-drawn-out dispute 
between the Government and local authorities about the 
financing of air-raid precautions, local plans have been 
rapidly devised and the recruitment of volunteers has, in 
most places, been satisfactory. In general, civilian defences 
are still backward, but, now that the Home Office has 
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issued its advisory regulations as well as instructions about 
gas mask supplies, there is no reason why the leeway should 
not speedily be made up. The position of the great public 
undertakings, such as the Metropolitan Water Board, is 
more disturbing. As in the case of the local authorities 
before a formula was found, the precise proportion of the 
Government’s contribution to the cost of schemes set on 
foot by the undertakings is not yet known. And, in con- 
sequence, some disinclination to proceed with the vitally 
necessary measures is evident. On Monday the Home 
Secretary announced in the Commons that the position 
of the public utilities was under review with a view to 
possible legislation. He urged the undertakings to proceed 
forthwith with their plans, but made it clear that not all 
schemes would rank for Exchequer assistance. Clearly, 
since industrial concerns are in general expected to prepare 
and finance their own safeguards against air attack, any 
unduly preferential treatment of public utility under- 
takings would be inadvisable. Nevertheless, the utilities 
have, in many ways, a special claim to help; and, in any 
case, it is imperative that the financial position be speedily 
clarified, so that undertakings can gauge precisely their 
probable commitments and proceed with their plans. 


* * * 


Calcium Carbide.—For the third time, the Caledonian 
Power Bill, to permit the British Oxygen Company to 
manufacture calcium carbide in the Inverness Highlands 
with the use of hydro-electricity, has been rejected by the 
House of Commons. The successful opposition included 
the defenders of natural beauty against industrial defile- 
ment as well as Members who have consistently regarded 
the proposal as a threat to the British coal industry and 
especially to South Wales. The Bill had the Government’s 
indirect blessing though not, as the adverse vote shows, 
its actual backing. Sir Thomas Inskip represented the 
establishment of a smaller factory at Port Talbot as an 
extra argument in favour of the Corpach scheme, since 
the two plants were to be complementary. On Wednesday, 
however, the scales were weighted heavily against the 
Bill by the general belief that the proposal to grant the 
Inverness factory preferential terms of rating for a period 
of years was an unfair aid to a purely private undertaking. 
Only on the grounds of urgent and inescapable national 
necessity could this clause have been defended. In the 
debate, the Minister for Defence would not go so far as to 
state that the need for the Corpach plant was, in the 
Government’s view, imperative—despite the importance 
of calcium carbide, which is largely imported, to national 
defence. Accordingly, the very mixed opposition had their 
way, and the Bill is, presumably, finally slain. 


* * * 


The Egyptian Elections.—The results of the Parlia- 
mentary general election in Egypt last week gave 
Muhammad Pasha Mahmud’s Government party 96 seats, 
the Independents 59 seats, the Dissident section of the 
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Wafd (who have styled themselves Saadists after the 
founder of the Wafd, Saad Pasha Zaghlul) 79 seats, the 
remnant of the Wafd 12 seats. There are to be 18 second 
ballots, but the results of these can hardly make any sub- 
stantial difference to the present figures. On the showing 
of these the Government will be more than equal, in the 
Chamber, to both sections of the Wafd combined; and, 
since any such combination is now highly improbable, the 
Government will be able to command a majority without 
needing to count upon support from the Independents. 
This change in the constellation of political forces in Egypt 
is so great that it cannot be accounted for merely by the 
“making ” of the elections by the Government now in 
office. No doubt Mahmud Pasha’s Government, like other 
Egyptian Governments before them at other elections, 
have taken full advantage of their powers in order to turn 
the voting in their favour. But there seems to be no 
evidence that, this time, the Governmental pressure on the 
electors has been heavier than usual, and while there have 
unfortunately been at least ten fatal casualties, these have 
not been all on the side of the Opposition. The King and 
his advisers have clearly not been pursuing a purely auto- 
cratic course; the event proves that they have rightly inter- 
preted the views of the people. In a country where parlia- 
mentary politics are sull largely personal, the most striking 
of the election results are the defeats of the leader of the 
Wafd, Nahas Pasha, himself and of his Coptic colleague, 
Makram Pasha. It is less than two years since Nahas Pasha 
achieved his party’s supreme purpose by bringing back to 
Egypt in triumph the Anglo-Egyptian treaty of August 26, 
1936. A reversal of fortune which seems paradoxical at 
first sight may, however, appear natural, and even in- 
evitable, on second thoughts; for the Wafd’s supreme 
purpose was also its raison d’étre. With the Anglo-Egyptian 
treaty once signed and ratified, domestic Egyptian issues, 
so long suppressed and postponed, have rapidly begun to 
assert themselves. Nahas Pasha’s error has been to live 
upon the capital of a political past which he himself has 
put out of date; and this error has cost the Wafd the 
secession of its “‘ Saadist ” section and now its defeat at the 
polls. The river of Egyptian politics is now flowing into 
new and uncharted channels. 


* * * 


The Vatican and the Austrian Hierarchy.—The 
ecclesiastical somersaults set going by the Anschluss of 
Austria to the Reich are becoming faster and more furious. 
While the Nazi plebiscite campaign was giving the utmost 
publicity to the letter (recorded last week) from Cardinal 
Innitzer to the Reich plebiscite Commissioner in Austria, 
Herr Biirckel, Cardinal Innitzer was addressing a second 
letter to Herr Biirckel in the same tenor, and the Catholic 
hierarchy within the pre-Anschluss frontiers of the Reich 
were meeting at Fulda to consider what lead they should, 
or should not, give on the plebiscite to their own flocks. 
Considering that Dr Goebbels’ ministry was placarding 
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Vienna with posters displaying, in facsimile, Cardinal 
Innitzer’s autograph Heil Hitler, it was perhaps rather un- 
gracious of the Reich Minister of Propaganda to declare 
that the Cardinal’s declaration was five years overdue. It 
looked, however, as though Dr Goebbels’ taunt did not 
reflect the policy of Herr Hitler; for there were rumours 
that the capitulation of the Austrian Catholic hierarchy to 
Nazidom was to be taken as an opportunity for bringing 
the Catholic Church throughout Greater Germany into 
the Nazi fold on the basis of a common crusade against 
Bolshevism. This prospect was shattered last Friday by a 
couple of bombs thrown over the Alps out of the Vatican 
City. In a note published that evening in the semi-official 
Osservatore Romano, it was stated that the Austrian hier- 
archy’s exhortation to their flock to vote “ Yes” in the 
plebiscite had been made “without any previous agree- 
ment with, or subsequent approval by, the Holy See, and on 
the sole responsibility of the Episcopate itself.” The same 
evening an address in German was broadcast from the 
Vatican wireless station in which the speaker went much 
further in denouncing the action of the Austrian bishops 
and in absolving the faithful from any duty to follow the 
advice of the clergy on political matters. Poor Cardinal 
Innitzer! He has no sooner done his homage to the Nazi 
Holy Roman Emperor than the new Henry IV is blasted 
by a new Hildebrand! But even Hildebrand has qualms, 
for on Saturday the Vatican announced that the broadcast 
(though not the communiqué in the Osservatore) was quite 
unofficial, and was delivered without the knowledge of the 
Cardinal Secretary of State. Finally, Cardinal Innitzer has 
been summoned to Rome and has issued a statement which 
in effect retracts his previous unconditional support of the 
Nazi party. The faithful Austrian Catholic can hardly be 
expected to know which of these voices is the authentic 
opinion of the Church. 


* * * 


Catalonia in Danger.—-General Franco’s advance 
towards Barcelona and the sea has continued almost with- 
out intermission. Lerida fell to him on Sunday last, and 
his troops are at points already within sight of the 
Mediterranean. The advance in the last few days has been 
considerably slower than in the early days of the offensive, 
and the Republican Army, in spite of its grave inferiority 
in artillery and aircraft, is still putting up a stiff resistance. 
But though the pace is slower, the Republicans are still 
falling back all along the line, while the Insurgents have 
suffered no reverse. No attempt is being made in Barcelona 
to minimise the fact that the supreme crisis of the war is 
at hand. The Government has been reorganised, with Dr 
Negrin still at the head of it, but without Sefior Indalecio 
Prieto, who has hitherto been in charge of defence. Appeals 
have been sent out for volunteers, and there has been a 
satisfactory response; even the squabbles of the different 
groups of trade unions in Barcelona have been composed. 
The Government has dispatched one more plea to Britain 
and France to be allowed to buy arms, but they clearly 
realise how small is the hope of their appeal being 
answered. The British Government is apparently content to 
wait for General Franco’s final victory, and if London will 
not move, Paris dare not. There is no sign from Barcelona, 
however, of any surrender. On the contrary, all the news 
from that city tells of resolution to continue the fight. 
The horrors of the Spanish civil war are clearly not yet 
over. 


* * * 


Eire’s First Senate.—If Mr de Valera, who 
abolished the Senate of the Irish Free State, had designed 
with Machiavellian cunning to discredit the Second 
Chamber principle under the guise of restoring it, the 
results of the elections to the new Senate of Eire would 
have caused him to rub his hands. The method of election 
was designed to secure representation of the different 
walks of Irish life—cultural, economic and _ political. 
Of the 49 elective seats, six were filled by the universities 
by direct election. For the remainder, some 49 nominating 
bodies put up 132 candidates, divided into five panels. 
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The electoral college, however, was largely political; 
for it consisted of the members of the Dail and seven 
representatives of each borough and county council. 
Moreover, of the 43 members, 22 were returnable only 
from among the nominees of the Dail. In the result, 
many distinguished candidates were rejected, and many 
important cultural and other nominating bodies are un- 
represented in a Senate whose character is mainly political. 
Judged politically, it shows a bare majority for Fianna 
Fail, the Government party. Mr de Valera, however, 
spurned the temptation to strengthen his position in 
nominating the final eleven members to the House of 60. 
His nominees, in fact, form a distinguished group and 
include such well-known critics of his policy as Sir John 
Keane and Mr Frank MacDermot. In this action he has 
shown the quality of statesmanship which, it may still be 
hoped, will carry him to a sound and durable settlement 
of Anglo-Irish differences. It is now suggested that a 
pact will be signed before Easter. Even if its scope is 
limited to technical trade matters we may well be thankful 
for small mercies. 


* * * 


Roumania’s New Government.—The recent change 
of Government in Roumania has a significance which has 
not been fully appreciated. The first Cabinet headed by 
the Patriarch was formed in haste after the Goga débacle, 
and, since it contained six former Prime Ministers as 
Ministers Without Portfolio, was a somewhat cumbrous 
instrument of Government. It was generally anticipated 
that, after a short interval, M. Tatarescu, who was Liberal 
Prime Minister until December and served as Foreign 
Minister in the interim Cabinet, would be restored to 
power, to pursue his former policy of compromise, at home 
between Right and Left, abroad between the Axis and the 
League. What has happened, however, is something 
different. Not only have the ex-Prime Ministers departed, 
but most of the representatives of the Liberal Party also, 
and the new Ministers are very largely former adherents 
of the National Peasant Party. The new Foreign Minister 
is M, Petrescu-Comnen, who has been known in the past 
as a close associate of M. Titulescu, and, in spite of a 
period of office as Minister in Berlin, is believed to remain 
a firm adherent of the policy of the Little Entente. This 
interpretation seems to be borne out by the marked friend- 
liness of the greetings he has exchanged with M. Litvinov. 
On the whole, therefore, the new Cabinet appears to be a 
move towards men of the Left, even though not towards 
democratic principles. It certainly lends no support to the 
belief that the new authoritarian Roumania has already 
fallen into the German orbit. On the contrary, King Carol 
and his Ministers are still holding to the traditional 
alliances of the country, and there is no reason to believe 
that they would not co-operate with enthusiasm in any 
system of ensuring the peace of Europe to which the 
democratic Powers of the West would lend their whole- 
hearted support. 


* * * 


British Holidays. — Widespread agitation for 
the “ staggering ”’ of holidays to avoid the congestion 
of transport and lodging facilities in the weeks before 
and after August Bank Holiday has been given a fresh 
importance by the growing practice of granting holidays 
with pay to wage-earners. It is estimated that some 
5 million people, excluding the higher paid salaried 
employees, will take paid holidays this year and already 
the railways and holiday resorts have expressed anxiety 
lest their resources should be over-taxed. An article in 
the March issue of the Ministry of Labour Gazette states 
that the number of wage earners entitled to paid holidays 
under collective agreements is now 3 millions, compared 
with 1} millions two years ago, and this total excludes not 
only salaried employees, but also workers on “ standing ” 
wages who are allowed holidays with pay and the em- 
ployees of firms who give paid holidays under individual 
arrangements. The report of the Holidays with Pay 
Committee was signed on Wednesday and, although no 
details are yet officially known, it is confidently expected 
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that the report will unanimously recommend the general 
introduction of paid holidays by legislation. Such a 
proposal, to include 640,000 agricultural workers, 450,000 
cotton workers, 240,000 workers in the woollen industry, 
as well as miners, iron and steel workers and a number of 
domestic servants, would bring the total of wage earners 
with paid holidays up to 13 millions; and the strain on 
holiday facilities, unless the holidays were spread out 
over several months, would be almost intolerable. The 
British practice of concentrating summer holidays on 
only a few weeks in the year has its roots in the practice 
of schools and offices rather than in considerations of 
climate and weather. And it would, indeed, be a pity if 
the very welcome trend towards holidays with pay, likely 
at the maximum to increase industry’s wages bill by only 
4 per cent., were to be in part nullified by conditions of 
uncomfortable congestion. The House of Commons on 
Wednesday welcomed the movement in a debate opened 
by the member for Blackpool, who urged that England 
should do today what Lancashire, with its “‘ staggered ”’ 
Wakes weeks, had been doing for many years. The 
House was evidently of the same mind. 


* * * 


Industry in the Special Areas.—Since much of the 
impetus which led to the setting-up of the Royal 
Commission on the Distribution of the Industrial Popu- 
lation. was provided by Sir Malcolm Stewart’s Reports 
on the Special Areas of England and Wales, special 
interest attaches to the evidence submitted by bodies, 
like the North-East Development Board, which represent 
places where industrial decline and migration are serious 
influences. The Board’s territory includes the Tyne, the 
Wear and the Tees, and the total population of the 
North-Eastern coalfield areas has grown in excess of the 
employment capacity of the basic export trades. In 
Durham County, there is still a surplus of some 100,000 
men and boys in the N.E. Area. Improvements in in- 
dustrial technique and organisation are tending to make 
the gap between employment and population wider. 
The Board point out that the State already accepts, 
through tariffs and industrial and labour legislation, 
responsibility for the supervision of industry; and 
suggest, as a corollary, the State’s duty to reduce 
the risk of severe fluctuations in employment in any one 
area by guiding the location of new industries. And 
the Board call for an intensification of the methods of 
inducement and publicity which have already, under the 
Government’s auspices, brought 40 factories and a further 
54 prospective tenants to the Team Valley Trading 
Estate. In general, the Board reject any policy of 
compulsion, but they urge that the Government’s policy 
should be nation-wide. 
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Overseas Correspondence 


From Our Special Correspondents 


United States 


Business Unchanged 


New Yorx, March 29.---The Federal Reserve Board’s 
business indices for February showed almost no change 
from. January and December. Although the seasonally 
adjusted index has fallen five points since December, the 
unadjusted index has stood at 79 in each of the three con- 
secutive months. The March figures are not likely to show 
any great change. 


Business INDICES (1923-25 -- 100) ApJUSTED FOR SEASONAL 
MOVEMENTS 


Feb., Dec., Jan., Feb., 
1937-1937) 1938 =: 1938 
Industrial production (total) 79 80 84 116 
MEME oscscnsnssccoce 75 76 79 116 
REESE 101 108 114 115 
Construction contracts (total) 48 52 62 62 
IE cisdacdsndcncncbons 30 26 30 47 
NEE Scsbnsrcceddvencseece 64 74 88 75 
Factory employment (total)... 83-1 84-2 89-0 99-8 
Durable goods............... 74-4 76:8 84-4 93-9 
Non-durable goods......... 92-4 92-1 04-0 105-8 
Factory payrolls (total) ...... 73°5 71-6 80-9 95°8 
Durable goods ............ 64-2 63-8 77:0 92-5 
Non-durable goods......... 85-3 81:5 85-8 99-9 
Freight car loadings ......... 62 65 67 82 
Department store sales ...... 88 90 89 95 
Department store stocks ... 70 71 72 76 


When an economy has suffered a severe and abrupt 
dislocation, it is doubtful whether seasonal adjustments are 
very informative. Seasonal adjustments assume normal 
continuity, and no one would detect normal continuity in 
the American economy during the past twelve months. 


Business INDICES (1923-25 = 100) WirHout SEASONAL 


ADJUSTMENT 

Feb., Dec., Jan., Feb., 

1937 1937 1938 1938 
Industrial production (total) 117 79 79 79 
Manufactures .............++ 118 75 75 76 
NEED .clsnvsnkenevapaibbes 111 107 103 97 
Construction contracts (total) 54 49 43 42 
IL dasccsesncsuthesss 42 25 22 26 
ee 64 68 60 54 
Freight car loadings ......... 76 62 59 57 
Department store sales ...... 76 156 70 70 


The pattern remains unchanged. From August to 
December our economy fell from a high to a low plane of 
activity. Since December it has remained on the low plane, 
apparently quite immune from the usual seasonal influences, 
which are largely derived from the motor, building and 
railroad industries. 

This inertia has been disappointing. When March failed 
to bring convincing signs of improvement, patience became 
exhausted, and the month saw a severe decline in security 
prices. The decline was most drastic in railway securities, 
and in industrial securities associated with rails. The general 
disappointment was particularised by the small increase in 
freight rates granted by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, on which special hopes had been registered. While the 
share averages show a decline of about 30 per cent. in March, 
several stocks and bonds are selling at a bare half of the 
prices quoted in late February. The decline of the last 
month alone has reached the amplitude of a major bear 
market. 


Low Earnings and No New Capital 


Yet there was no deterioration in the general industrial 
situation between December and February; and March 
was probably no worse than February. In February the 
market was capitalising its hopes; in March, it capitalised 
its disappointments. 

The latter are closer to the facts ; the earnings of the first 
quarter will begin to appear late in April, and they will in 
many cases show that large profits in the first quarter of 1937 
have been converted into large deficits in the corresponding 


quarter of the current year. Where earnings exist at all at the 
current level of activity, they will, in general, be about half 
or less than half of those made in the first quarter of 1937. 
With the index of production at 80, our economy is not 
even on a “ repair and replacement” basis ; and, from the 
economic standpoint, it is virtually without earning power. 

The actual record of March, so far as fragmentary data 
are available, was by no means without its comforting aspects. 
Every week of the month saw an increasing rate of steel 
operations, which are now close to 36 per cent. of capacity. 
There is evidence of quickening in building. Altogether, the 
evidence still supports the opinion that the violent phase 
of the decline in production lasted from August to December. 

In so far as inventories are an element in the problem, 
the past four months have witnessed some slight improve- 
ment. The violent advance in primary prices a year ago 
caused disequilibrium in the price structure, and the recent 
falls have made possible a partial readjustment. In the 
background, however, is the persisting and greater problem 
of the lack of new capital. 

For seven years, the flow of new capital into American 
industry has been reduced to a mere trickle. The brief 
interlude of 1936 and 1937, when considerable capital 
expenditures were made by industry out of its own funds, 
has been followed by six months in which no new capital 
market has existed, except for the Federal and local govern- 
ments. This is and has been for a long time the outstanding 
feature of our economy. 


Shifting Balance of Trade 
Foreign trade in February showed no change in trend: 


MERCHANDISE TRADE 


( $000,000) 
Imports Exports 
os Ae |) 278 233 
I, MR: aikcensinessase 171 289 
Peoruary, 1956  .....ccccoccces 163 263 


‘The peak of imports occurred in March, 1937, when they 
were valued at $307 millions; since that time the decline has 
been continuous, and amounts to about 50 per cent. Last 
month’s imports were about equal in value to the average of 
the first quarter of 1935. 

The peak of exports was in October, 1937, when they were 
valued at $333 millions, since when there has been an almost 
continuous decline, of smaller proportions than in the case 
of imports and partially seasonal in character. The conse- 
quence of these movements is an extraordinary change in 
our balance of trade :— 


SURPLUS OF Exports (-|-) OR IMpoRTS (—) 


( $000,000) 
1936.37 1937-38 
ct, TROD cc scccess + 52 CMM BOSE sisccseve + 108 
a. ere + 30 COE “debindees t 9) 
Set, SED: epaavever -—- 15 Bec... 1937 — ..ccccces | 10 
OS ere —- 18 i + 119 
Wg ESE  vocccccee — 45 BD. MOOR access + 100 
Five months’ surplus 4 Five months’ surplus -- 528 


It might have been supposed that such a change in our 
trade balance would be accompanied by large gold imports. 
The fact is exactly contrary :— 


Net GoLp IMPORTS 





($000,000) 
1936-37 1937-38 
ae it i 90 
TE a 76  ; <—_— a 22 
=e 57 LAR. ee 18 
he wesvsnsesese 121 Ms SOE Seséccececss 2 
Pg CREPE © s<isavcscnens 120 PS CORB! cscicesicces 8 
Five months’ imports... 593 Five months’ imports 140 


The operations of the various Funds may have deprived 
the gold figures of some of their former significance ; never- 
theless, the contrast in our visible balance between the 
winter of 1936-37 and the winter 1937-38 is so marked as to 
he noteworthy. 
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France 


M. Blum’s Proposals 


Parts, April 7th.——Expenditure for re-armament in 1938, 
M. L. Blum explained, when he presented his financial pro- 
posals, will amount to 27,793 million francs, or 46 per cent. 
of the total fiscal receipts. Revenue must be increased by 
an expansion of production. But, at the best, revenue will 
have to be further supplemented by fresh borrowing. The 
franc cannot be allowed to fall any lower, and the gold 
stock is now at the minimum needed for war. In such 
conditions, how is money to be found? 

The Treasury's requirements in 1938 will be as follows: — 


(000,000’s omitted) 


Frs. 

Ordinary Budget deficit ...............086 4,000 
Extraordinary monetary expenditure... 15,900 
Civil expenditure ......cccccocccccccccccceces 2,712 
DINED? uicjastccsscossccssavessonsene 2,537 
We ciccacccibvcasecvoncventasncsadasonsens 1,590 

26,739 
PD MINE ss otcviccccccscccasnssepansees 8,690 
Advances to undertakings ..........s000. 1,328 

36,757 


And this total does not take into account 9,887 millions of 
maturities. Long-term borrowing and inflation have so far 
covered the deiicit. The true solution would be to have re- 
course to the money market. But this market has been 
dried up by the outilow of gold, and by the policy of re- 
stricting credits to prevent speculation against the franc. 
A considerable inflation for re-armament purposes would 
lead, under the new Blum plan, if not to true prosperity, at 
least to intensive industrial activity. The volume of wages 
would be increased, the demand for consumption goods 
would rise correspondingly, and the production of these 
goods would be expanded by working extra shifts in these 
industries, as well as on munitions. 


Controlled Inflation 


These results will be achieved, according to the proposals, 
which have still to be put before the Senate, by the organisa: 
tion of a “closed circuit,” on the example of Germany, 
under the control of the Bank of France, New francs will be: 
created to cover the State’s expenditure, through new 
advances from the Bank, commercial bills or short-term 
bonds, to be rediscounted by the Bank. But the free circula- 
tion of these new francs will be hampered by the centrali- 
sation of exchange operations by the Bank and the supervision 
of raw material imports. Any rise in prices will be checked 
by a better control over prices, and the legal regulation of 
cartels and monopolies. 

M. Blum’s plans also include proposals to increase pro-- 
duction by giving assistance to the building industry, con- 
structing new electrical plants, and securing the working of 
extra hours and shifts, especially in armament works; and 
to increase revenue, by such devices as a capital levy, ranging 
from 4 to 17 per cent., and a 7 per cent. tax on rentes. The 
gold stock of the Bank will be re-valued; and the Budget 
methods will be reformed. 

Plenary powers to enforce the principal measures by decree 
until July 1, 1938, are being sought by the Government. 


The Programme Criticised 


Most people praised the clarity and the sincerity of M. 
Blum’s exposé of the state of affairs in France. It is empha~ 
sised, however, that public indebtedness is due, not only to 
re-armament, but also to the social charges which have been 
imposed on industry and business during the last two years, 
estimated by Conservative critics to have amounted to 31,000 
millions a year—not including the cost of paid holidays and 
strikes. Other critics say that the totalitarian methods 
envisaged, derived as they are from foreign sources, 
are not in line with French individualism. Others, again, 
point out that the proposed mobilisation of capital is not 
accompanied by a parallel mobilisation of labour. And it is 
generally held that M. Blum has not, in any case, got the 
prestige and authority needed to imply such a drastic scheme 
involving great sacrifices. 

As a financial plan, the propositions of M. Blum have 
no immediate interest, but certain of its measures will cer- 
tainly be taken up later by another Cabinet. As a political 
plan, it looks like a move to provoke a conflict between the 
Popular Front and the Senate. But the Senate is said to be 
the guardian of French individual liberties, and represents the 
strong interests of landed property. 


Germany 


Organising the Election 


Berwin, April 5.—-—-Preparations for voting on April 10th 
dominated all other interests throughout last week. In magni- 
tude and vigour, the official and party agitation as much 
exceeds that of earlier Nazi Reichstag elections as the earlier 
Nazi elections themselves exceeded the tamer election demon- 
Strations of democratic countries. In a sense this is labour 
lost, because numerically the past best of an almost 99 per 
cent. majority can hardly be beaten. It was indeed semi- 
Officially explained, some weeks ago, that, in view of the 
nation’s unquestioned unanimity, no new election in the pre- 
Anschluss Reich area was necessary for home purposes; and 
that the aim of the present election was to impress and con- 
vince foreigners. This statement is characteristic of Germany’s 
great sensitiveness to foreign opinion, which seems to conflict 
with her extremely self-confident attitude. 

The economic assimilation of Austria to the old Reich con- 
tinues to progress rapidly. The Minister of Economy, Dr 
Funk, made a general announcement of policy on April 4th. 
Dr Funk condemned the “ usurious interest-rates ” exacted 
from Austria by the countries which dictated the Peace 
Treaties; attributed her poverty to the resulting deflation 
policy; criticised her exports as excessive; and promised that 
the Reich would become a good customer. He has forbidden 
the extension of Reich cartels to Austria without permission. 

Measures, including the reduction of interest and protec- 
tion against distraint, are to be taken in the interests of 
Austrian farmers. Austrian banks will get Reich financial help 
to enable them to grant long-term credits for industrial ex- 
pansion, and the Sch. 290 millions necessary for re-establish- 
ing Austrian insurance will be put up by the Reich insurance 
institutions. The Reich marriage-loans system (Rm. 1,000 for 
each marriage) was extended to Austria from April Ist. A 
general veto, similar to the Reich veto of November, 1936, 
has been imposed on raising prices. The foreign exchange 
restrictions on travel between the Reich and Austria have 
been partly removed, but so far only Rm. 300 a month may 
be taken without permit into Austria. 

The chief Austrian iron and steel concern, the Alpine 
Montan A.G., is already benefiting from the shortage in the 
old Reich. The company has put some ten additional furnaces 
into blast, and will, it is stated, soon be working at full 
capacity. 


Austria and Raw Materials 


From a great quantity of data, mostly official, which is now 
coming out, it appears that any considerable alleviation of the 
old Reich’s raw material troubles must depend on new invest- 
ment. For 1936 the Trade Research Institute estimates 
Austria’s total consumption of raw materials in industrial 
production at Sch. 1,000 millions, her imports of materials 
at Sch. 565 millions, and her exports of them at Sch. 444 
millions. The imports, comments the Institute, are very high 
compared with the corresponding German figure; and 1936 
was a year Of low imports. In 1929, some 70 per cent. of 
Austria’s industrially consumed raw materials had to be im- 
ported. Among materials entirely or mainly imported are 
textile materials, rubber, non-ferrous metals, coal, and mineral 
oils. Home production of cement and iron is about sufficient 
to meet the demand; and in wood, hides, and magnesite there 
are substantial export surpluses. 

Austria’s import surplus on the whole trade account has 
declined, practically without break, since 1929, and in 1937 
was about one-fifth of the 1929 figure, although the volume 
of trade had in the meantime fallen by only a little more than 
half. A great deal is being written about the Reich’s future 
commercial and transport relations with South-East Europe. 
On the basis of trade in 1937 Great Germany, as it is now 
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officially described, would have the following share of the 
trade of the S.E. European countries : — 


Exports Imports 
Per cent. 
Re enc ip as utlen 47-1 58-2 
ET UclLulschesksbeockenes 41:0 44:2 
IED dis covdsbonsebeces 35-2 42-7 
SD itvnckddeckpesctites 26-9 38-0 
ME Sckscbainenesbonanasoane 32-2 29-6 


The trade Press foreshadows, as a consequence of the 
Anschluss, the increased use of Trieste as a commercial port 
for the Southern Provinces of the old Reich. River transport 
problems are much discussed. It is emphasised that the 
navigable part of the Danube in German territory is longer 
than the German part of the Rhine, and that the completion 
of the Rhine-Main-Danube Canal, which is to be accele- 
rated, will connect the Ruhr industrial district with the Black 
Sea and Mediterranean. 


New Reich Loan 


The Reich Budget for 1938-39 has been sanctioned, but as 
usual has not been published. The Budget law does not apply 
to Austria, but may, presumably, with revised totals, be 
applied later. Existing authorisations to the Finance Minister 
to give guarantees remain in force; and there will be further 
guarantees of not more than Rm. 100 millions (against 
Rm. 300 millions in 1937-38) for the furthering of foreign 
trade; Rm. 400 millions (against Rm. 360 millions) for regu- 
lating the cereal and vegetable oil markets; Rm. 100 millions 
for land improvement; and also guarantees for the flax and 
hemp industries and the egg and poultry markets. 

The Reich announces the flotation of a new Rm. 1,000 
millions loan in the form of 44 per cent. redeemable Reich 
Treasury certificates, of which Rm. 250 millions have already 
been placed. The last loan, later increased to Rm. 1,200 
millions, was floated in January. The surmise that the rate of 
interest might be cut to 4 per cent. has proved mistaken. The 
term to maturity is 17-20 years, against 15-18 years in the 
case of the January loan. The subscription price is 989, and 
the yield 4.6 per cent. Austrian banks will participate. The 
present moment is considered propitious, for since the turn 
of the quarter the money market has been liquid. 

Although the terms of the new issue are almost identical 
with those of the preceding Consolidation Loans, totalling 
some Rm. 8,500 millions, the market conditions are radically 
new. According to Dr Schacht’s announcement to the Reichs- 
bank's shareholders in March, the contraction of undisclosed 
Reich bill liabilities for armaments and public works (so- 
called “secret debt’) has ceased. In the past the bill liabili- 
ties contracted by the Reich in any considerable period always 
exceeded the sum of the new Consolidation Loans in the same 
period and in consequence the abnormal money market 
liquidity, which the loan-flotations temporarily reduced, was 
speedily restored. 





H ungary 


Relations with Greater Germany 


Buparest, March 18.——The union of Austria with 
Germany is of the utmost importance for all Danubian 
countries, and particularly for Hungary. The traditional 
friendship between Hungary and the two German nations in 
the past will no doubt be maintained with the Greater Reich, 
which Hungary was among the first nations to recognise. 
The Rome Protocol will remain in force between Italy and 
Hungary. 

More than half of Hungary’s foreign trade in 1936 and 
in 1937 was done with Austria, Germany and Italy. In 1936 
some 40 per cent. of Hungary’s exports went to Austria and 
Germany, and 13 per cent. to Italy. In 1937 the proportion 
of total exports which went to Austria and Germany further 
increased to 42 per cent., and that to Italy fell slightly to 
12 per cent. Hungarian imports from Austria and Germany 
in 1936 and 1937 were 43 and 44 per cent., respectively, of 
total imports, and only about 7 per cent. came from Italy. 

Though Hungary had an export surplus in trade with 
Austria, there were numerous items in the balance of pay- 
ments to Hungary’s debit, so that Austria, to some slight 
extent, became the creditor of Hungary. On the other hand, 
Hungary has in recent years accumulated a credit balance 
with Germany, and these balances will no doubt be offset, 
since the Austrian currency is now merged with the German 
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As neither the German nor the Italian currency is freely 
convertible, Hungary cannot contemplate abandoning in the 
near future control of the foreign exchanges. There is every 
reason to expect, however, that the necessary convertible 
exchange for vital imports, and for the service of foreign 
debts, will be secured, thanks to the policy of fostering ex- 
ports to markets in distant countries with freely convertible 
currencies. 


The Five-Year Plan 


The Prime Minister, M. Daranyi, on the eve of recon- 
structing his Cabinet, announced a five-year programme of 
public works, armaments and social improvements, the cost 
of which will be about 1,000 million peng6, or approximately 
£40 millions. Dr Imrédy, President of the National Bank, was 
entrusted with the execution ot this programme and invited 
to join the Cabinet as Minister without Porttolio, to co- 
ordinate and direct the Government's economic policy. 

Dr Imrédy, who retains his position at the National Bank 
as chief guardian of the currency, is particularly well fitted 
for this key position in the Cabinet. He enjoys the confidence 
of all political parties. He is a sound financier, and his 
presence in the Government is a guarantee that no in- 
flationary device will be resorted to in the Five-Year Plan. 

Actually, the Five-Year Plan, which provides for an 
expenditure of 1,000 million pengo, will be chiefly financed 
by a special tax on property. It is estimated that 600 million 
pengo will be raised from this special tax within the next 
five years; but credit facilities will be granted to pay (in ten 
annual instalments) the special levy, which will be pro- 
gressive, but in no case exceeding 8 per cent., nor less than 
1 per cent. per annum. 

Bonds, and persons whose total property is worth less than 
$0,000 pengd (£2,000), are exempt from the special tax. 
Agricultural property will be taxed at a lower rate than 
industrial and commercial property, in view of the burden 
imposed on agriculture by the higher industrial prices. On 
the other hand, it is very appropriate that industrial and 
joint stock companies, having for the last fifteen years 
enjoyed considerable benefits from tariff protection and tax 
exemption, should now be called upon to make a special 
effort, somewhat similar, in spirit if not in the letter, to the 
British National Defence Contribution. 

The remaining 400 million pengo, not covered by special 
taxation, will be raised during the next five years by loan 
operations. The Treasury has at present liquid funds exceed- 
ing 200 million pengo, part of which will assist the financing 
of the public works and armament programme, and there is 
a general belief that the internal loans will be placed without 
difficulty. In view of the fact that the Treasury proposes 
gradually to refund the internal indebtedness incurred in 
earlier years, the credit system of the country could easily 
absorb at least part of the proposed loans; and insurance 
companies and private investors could take up the rest. 

The Five-Year Plan, and notably the re-armament pro- 
gramme, will greatly stimulate industrial production, and the 
proposed road building and agricultural improvements will 
bring work to the unemployed in rural districts. M. Daranyi, 
in his speech announcing this ambitious scheme, declared 
that raising the standard of living in rural districts would 
be the chief endeavour of his Government. To this end the 
urban population would be called upon to bear additional 
burdens. 





Poland 


A Success for the Government 


Warsaw, March 31.—— The recent ultimatum to 
Lithuania, backed by the massing of troops at the frontier, 
which was successful in persuading the “Irishmen of the 
Baltic ”’ to call off the diplomatic and economic sanctions 
which they applied against Poland alter the seizure of Vilna 
in October, 1920, seemed to cause as much surprise to Polish 
opinion as it did to foreign. Since the death of Pilsudski 
nearly three years ago, the capacity to decide and act with 
resolution appeared to have deserted the leaders of Poland, 
and the masses had almost reached the conclusion that 
effective leadership had died with “The Great Marshal.” 
The failure of the National Unity Movement launched 
rather more than a year ago by Colonel Adam Koc-—who 
was replaced in January by General Skwarczynski—did 
nothing to enhance the prestige of the Pilsudski regime, and 
the Congress of the Peasant Party held in Cracow last month 
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showed unmistakably that the gulf between the regime and 
the masses had widened. 

A spectacular success for the Government was accordingly 
necessary, and a frontier incident was seized upon to force 
Lithuania to establish “normal diplomatic relations ”’ with 
Poland. The very moderate conditions attached to the 
ultimatum, however, left no doubt of Poland’s desire for a 
genuine reconciliation with her recalcitrant neighbour, and 
the course of events since the acceptance of the ultimatum 
has strengthened the belief that a substantial majority of 
the Lithuanian nation appreciates and shares this desire. 

The effect on public opinion here has been wholly satis- 
factory for the Government, and it would not be surprising 
if the first opportunity were seized for another spectacular 
success in foreign affairs. The “inspired” mewspapers are 
now waging a violent campaign against Czechoslovakia for 
that country’s alleged mistreatment of its Polish minority, 
with demands for complete autonomy for the Polish 
minority in the Teschen coal-mining district. The Polish 
minority in Czechoslovakia, which for many years was repre- 
sented as numbering about 120,000, is now spoken of as 
250,000; and a minority of 250,000 would naturally seek a 
larger autonomous area than a mere 120,000. 


Economic Improvement 


The ordinary Budget session of Parliament, which began 
last December and closed to-day, was noteworthy for a series 
of optimistic speeches on Poland’s economic outlook by 
M. Kwiatkowski, the Minister of Finance, who is now 
virtually the country’s financial and economic dictator. 
Although professedly in favour of free economy, M. 
Kwiatkowski is carrying Poland deep into autarky with his 
public works programme and the creation of a new indus- 
trial region in what is called the strategic triangle. He 
expects to spend about 1,000 million zlotys on public works 
during the fifteen months which began on January 1, 1938. 
He contends that Polish economy has been made almost 
shock-proof against external events, though the foreign trade 
figures for the first two months of 1938 hardly support this 
contention. 

Nevertheless, most of the indices continue to register a 
slight but steady improvement, with industrial production 
in January at 89.3 per cent. of the 1928 average, the highest 
figure for any month since 1930. The number of workers 
employed in industry has increased by 75,000 during the 
past year. 


Changes in Foreign Trade 


Imports last year were valued, according to Polish valua- 
tions, at 1,254.3 million zlotys and exports at 1,195.6 
millions. The figures of trade with leading countries are as 
follows :— 


1936 1937 
Imports Exports Imports Exports 
from to from to 
(In millions of zlotys) 
United Kingdom 141-6 221-6 149-2 219-2 
COO crs eneccccssce 142-9 145-3 182-2 167-4 
United States ......... 119-3 67:3 149-1 101-0 
BE sasccessdcccere 43-4 84:3 56-3 69-0 
ear 44:9 58°8 57-8 58-6 
PU Sains scdtisscices 43°5 43°7 40:7 49:2 


In the first two months of 1938 imports were valued at 
212.5 million zlotys and exports at 176.2 millions—leaving 
a visible deficit in foreign trade of 36.3 million zlotys. In 
the same months of 1937, imports were valued at 172.3 
millions, exports at 190.5 millions, with an export surplus of 
18.2 million zlotys. 

The effect of the German annexation of Austria will not 
be shown for two or three months in the Polish foreign trade 
returns. A factor of more immediate importance is the Bill 
recently passed by the Lower House in the United States, 
and now before the Senate, raising the import duty on 
tinned hams from 3} to 9} cents a pound. Poland in the last 
few years has built up an extensive market for pork products 
in the United States, and an increase of 6 cents a pound in 
the duty on hams would almost ruin the market—unless the 
burden could be shifted to the Polish Treasury. 

The newspapers here suggest that Jewish interests in the 
United States are striking back at the Poles for their anti- 
Jewish activities; but it was a mistake ever to believe that 
the United States could became a permanent market for 
pork products from Poland. The continued decline in the 
export surplus in trade with the United Kingdom is also 
causing growing concern. 
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Lithuania 


Changing Balance of Trade 


Kovno, March 21.—A number of changes took place in 
1937 in the balance of foreign trade. On the one hand, agri- 
cultural prices improved; on the other, industrialisation 
continued. And these factors were influential in bringing 
about a marked rise during the year in both imports and 
exports. 

Imports in 1937 were valued at 213 million lit, against 
156 millions in 1936. Imports of raw materials and semi- 
manufactured goods rose appreciably, and the increase in 
purchases of iron, coal and coke, machinery and cement for 
building was also noticeable. 

Exports rose from a value of 191 million lit in 1936 to 
208 millions in 1937; and the increase was due to higher 
prices for butter, pig-meat and wood products (including 
cellulose). The value of butter exports rose from 35 million 
lit to 41 millions, and of pig products from 12 to 16 millions. 
Owing to the bad harvest in 1936, flax exports fell in value 
from 17 million lit in 1936 to 15 millions in 1937 ; but exports 
of wood products rose in value from 30 million lit to 42 
millions. 

Altogether, there was an import surplus of 5 million lit, 
compared with an export surplus of 35 millions in 1936. 
The debit balance was, however, reduced by remittances 
from abroad, which rose from 1 million lit in 1936 to 6 millions 
in 1937. Nevertheless, it has been necessary to make exchange 
restrictions more stringent. 


New Trade Policy 


In January this year, the value of imports was 16-7 million 
lit, compared with 13-1 millions in January, 1937, while 
exports were valued at 16-2 millions, against 16-1 millions. 
In view of the good harvest, the Government have abolished 
the prohibition imposed last year on the export of rye, 
though each rye shipment has still to be officially sanctioned. 

With the object of bringing the total values of imports 
and exports into line, a reorganisation of the export trade is 
now planned. Some branches will come under State mono- 
polies. In addition, Lithuania has been actively conducting 
trade discussions with foreign customers. In 1937, 63 per 
cent. of exports went to Great Britain and Germany, 46 
per cent. to the United Kingdom and 17 per cent. to Ger- 
many. Russia took only 5.3 per cent., but a new agreement 
provides for a 10 per cent. increase in Russo-Lithuanian 
trade. New treaties have also been made with Holland, 
Hungary, Greece and Brazil. 

Shipping activity in Memel has appreciably increased. 
General industrialisation is proceeding apace. New factories 
and extensions to old ones are widely projected, and plant 
is being generally brought up to date. 





Finland 


Domestication of Debt 


HELSINGFORS, March 25.—Finland’s public debt has changed 
considerably during the last few years. Several bond loans 
issued abroad and the floating foreign debt have been re- 
deemed and replaced by bond loans issued inside the country. 
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This tendency is shown by the following figures, calculated 
at current rates of exchange : — 
Dec. 31, Dec. 31, Dec. 31, Feb. 28, 
1934 1936 1937 1938 











Foreign debt— (Millions of dollars) 
ES een 70-4 39-1 28:4 26:7 
ns 2:1 1-5 a z 
WE icc ockies 72°5 40-6 28-4 26°7 
Internal debt— 
SE ibskibbousabbasncwcsion 21-6 39-9 51-6 51-6 
SINE. onbnabeansnbssopeenss 1-1 1-8 3- 4-1 
ee 22-7 1-7 55-5 55:7 
Grand total ...... 95-2 82-3 83-9 82-4 


Notice was recently given of the redemption of the State 
loans of 1889, 1895, 1898, 1901 and 1903, on which the rate 
of interest is 3 and 33 per cent. The nominal amount of these 
outstanding loans was 7,286,152 Dutch florins and 
58,756,500 French francs on the last day in February, 1938, 
but nearly one-third of the former amount, and about 90 per 
cent. of the latter, were held by the Treasury, which had 
bought them in gradually. 


Production Checked but Record Trade 


The deterioration in world markets had some influence on 
industrial production in Finland by the end of 1937. The set- 
back affected the exporting industries most, their index of 
output dropping in December to 167 (1926 = 100), against 191 
in September, 1937, and 171 in December, 1936. The 
value of production, however, was still appreciably higher in 
December than a year ago. On the other hand, the index 
of production for industries supplying the home market was 
slightiy higher in December, 1937, than a year before, both 
in volume and value. Building operations have continued un- 
checked during the first few months of 1938. 

During the first two months of this year, foreign trade re- 
corded considerably higher figures than during the corre- 
sponding months in 1937, and higher than ever before at this 
time of the year. The value of imports in January and Feb- 
ruary amounted to 1,264 million marks, compared with 
1,020 millions last year, while the value of exports amounted 
to 996 million marks, against 868 millions a year ago. The 
surplus of imports amounted to 268 million marks, com- 
pared with 152 millions in 1937. 





Palestine 


Economic Setbacks 


JERUSALEM, March 22.—— Palestine is a land of 
paradox. After unprecedented prosperity, recession began 
in 1936. The immediate occasion was the Italian attack 
on Abyssinia in the autumn of 1935 which precipitated a 
minor banking crisis, the restriction of credit, the reappear- 
ance of unemployment and the failure of traders to meet 
their engagements. Simultaneously, and for other reasons, 
the immigration of capital into Palestine, which had been so 
marked since 1932, began to slacken, although immigration 
continued at a high rate. 

The disturbances of the past two years did not improve 
the situation, nor is the present uncertainty about the political 
future conducive to business confidence. The consequence 
is that Palestine is now suffering a very definite depression. 
But not all the symptoms are those of depression in normal 
circumstances. Setting aside 1936, when foreign trade was 
dislocated by the disturbances, imports fell from £17,853,493 
in 1935 to £15,913,044 in 1937. On the other hand, exports 
rose from £4,215,486 to £5,819,676, almost the whole of the 
increase being explained by exports of citrus fruits 
(£1,479,956). 

With a tenfold increase in fifteen years in the production 
of citrus fruits, the necessity for export has risen in the same 
ratio. Unfortunately, as the volume has increased, prices 
have fallen, with the result that in the past two or three 
seasons the sum realised by the sale of oranges and grape 
fruit abroad has been, on the average, less than the cost of 
production, transport, etc. 


Capital and Investment 


One of the financial features of Palestine during the past 
few years has been the relatively large amount of money lying 
at the banks unused, although the interest paid is insignifi- 
cant—at a time when there was said to be a scarcity of capital 
for industry. The more cautious capitalists were apparently 


chary of Palestinian investments. During the past fifteen 
months the amount on current account fell gradually, with 
a temporary upward movement at the beginning of last year, 
from over £13 millions in January to a little over £114 
millions in November. 

Some £480,000 of this loss is explained by an increase in 
the sums placed on deposit; but the greater part of the 
balance, together with more than £1,275,000 brought in by 
immigrants during the year, was apparently consumed, for 
there was no expansion in business to absorb additional 
capital. 

A very large part of this money is capital brought to 
Palestine by immigrants of small means who place it in the 
bank, while they look round for opportunities of using it 
remuneratively. This class of small capitalists looking round 
for opportunities is very noticeable in Palestine. While they 
look, their capital diminishes. 





Japan 


More Money for War 


Toxyo, March 9._—The supplementary Estimates for the 
China campaign, just approved by the Lower House, total 
4,850 million yen, of which the Army accounts for 3,260 

illion yen, the Navy for 1,040 million yen, and the remain- 
ing 550 million yen is to be held in reserve by the Treasury. 
The major part of this sum is to be financed by borrowing, 
and only 420 million yen will be met by fresh taxation, rais- 
ing the price of tobacco and raiding self-balancing revenues. 

New taxation includes an additional levy on personal and 
corporation incomes, increases in the excess profits duty, the 
capital stock tax and stock exchange duty, special excises on 
sugar, beer, sake, wine, matches, etc., a reimposed passenger 
duty, and a new entertainment tax. War expenditure by the 
end of January reached 2,540 million yen, and the new vote 
brings the total up to 7,390 million yen. 

Although the greater part of re-armament and war expendi- 
ture has been and will be financed by new loans, the burden 
of taxation is rapidly increasing. According to a statement 
submitted to the Diet by the Treasury, per capita taxation 
will be more than doubled in respect of direct taxation 
between 1936-37 and 1938-39, and increased by nearly 30 per 
cent. in respect of indirect taxation during the same period. 
The following table gives a comparison of taxation per head 
for three fiscal years: — 


Direct Indirect 
Taxation Taxation Total 
Yen Yen Yen 
ails iiade ; 7°19 10-50 17-69 
SD <i scavsennemncn 10-92 11-66 22:58 
rae 15:27 13-30 28-57 


The large Japanese joint-stock banks had a favourable 
record in the last six months. The aggregate net profits of the 
six leading banks for the December half-year amounted to 
29.6 million yen, compared with 29.3 million yen in the pre- 
ceding half-year. A continuous and substantial increase in 
advances was the chief cause of the banks’ ability to show a 
further recovery in earnings, despite low and almost unprofit- 
able short-loan and discount rates. 

Another feature in the balance sheets of the “ Big Six” is 
a further reduction in investment holdings. While deposits 
rose by 339.2 million yen, and loans and advances expanded 
by 348.9 million yen, investment holdings were again down 
by 83 million yen. 


Falling Imports 


The downward trend in imports still continues. Imports in 
February, valued at 187.4 million yen, were 5 million yen 
(2.6 per cent.) less than in January and 115 million yen 
(38 per cent.) less than in February, 1937. The decrease in 
imports was mainly accounted for by the two textile materials 
cotton and wool, which between them fell by over 100 
million yen. 

February's exports, valued at 181.6 million yen, were 19 
million yen (11.7 per cent.) more than in January, but 44 
million yen (19.5 per cent.) less than in February, 1937. The 
decline in exports was distributed over all classes of goods, 
but the contraction was more marked in minor exports than 
in major ones. 

The Bank of Japan’s index of wholesale prices for February 
registered a further rise of 1.6 per cent. during the month. On 
February 15th the average level of the retail prices of com- 
modities, including food, clothing, fue) and light, and miscel- 
laneous, was 3.14 per cent. higher than a month before. 
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Letter to the Editor 


New Model Army 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


S1r,—On March 19th, in your leader (the second) under 
the title of “‘ New Model Army,” you imply that the aboli- 
tion of the Cardwell system is res judicata, only not 
announced officially because India has something to say; 
adding that this very fact is another argument against it. I 
have no source of information but those open to other men 
in the street, and do not imagine that a Ministerial decision 
unannounced has therefore not been reached; but my study 
of the new Army Estimates, Mr Hore-Belisha’s Memoran- 
dum thereon, his speech introducing them and that of Mr 
Amery, the chief survivor of the supporters of Mr Arnold- 
Forster’s alternative scheme, does not suggest that the matter 
is already closed. For the Minister responsible for our 
military forces, it is not sufficient to show awareness of 
things he could wish altered; he must construct an alterna- 
tive scheme, with all its implications foreseen and estimated 
from every point of view before it is too late to go back; 
and particularly he must be sure that the defects he now 
finds are really consequences of the scheme he attacks and 
will vanish on its abolition. Have all these preliminaries to 
prudent swapping of horses in mid-stream been fulfilled? 
At all events nothing has been published to show it. 

Two tasks are in hand: to remedy the immediate results 
of ten years’ neglect of the Army after the expiry of the ten 
years’ peace allotted to the getting of it once more in order; 
and to discover (if possible) a system better suited than 
Cardwell’s to the present state of the world. As compared 
with his predecessor Haldane, the Secretary of State is felix 
opportunitate in having apparently unlimited credits in the 
Treasury book of futurities, instead of being compelled by 
his own party to begin by saving some millions out of total 
Army Estimates of under thirty. His emergency measures are 
not here in question; re-enlistment of Army Reservists for 
pension may be unavoidable to-day, but not even Mr Amery 
(I imagine) regards it as anything but a pis aller, not to be 
taken as prophetic of the New Model. Mr Hore-Belisha’s 
first approach to the permanent problem is to ask whether a 
commander with complete control of our whole Regular 
Army and surveying the whole Imperial field would dispose 
his forces just as at present and his answer is “ No.” That is 
a wise question for the General Staff to have asked, and 
answered; but it is only a preliminary, not yet related to the 
realities which obtrude themselves even in war; and that 
General Staff officer helps his commander most who takes 
inevitable limitations into acount at the very beginning of 
his planning. The Secretary of State’s commander with com- 
plete control (as of course he perfectly well knows) does not 
and cannot exist without mighty changes in the fundament- 
als of our Constitution which no Minister, or even Cabinet, 
can alter at will. It is unnecessary to repeat here the outlines 
of what the Cardwell system really is, given in my letter 
published by you on December 18th last; but let us take a 
few examples of the “ rigidities” of which Mr Hore-Belisha 
has complained but (unlike certain reformers) has not (as I 
read him) laid at the door of Cardwell. 

(1) “The number of units to be stationed in India is 
predetermined.” Well, not absolutely; and not at all by 
Cardwell—witness the fact that 25 per cent. of the 1914 
Regular garrison of India, including seven battalions and 
four cavalry regiments, have since left permanently; and any 
further withdrawal, permissible on grounds of safety, to 
Mr Amery’s “ somewhere east of Suez” can be made without 
Cardwell turning a hair. Only, the British Exchequer would 
have to find millions to maintain them, or see them dis- 
banded. The rigid factors are the pre-Cardwell decisions that 
India’s external and internal security shall be guaranteed 
by the presence of units of the British Regular Army one and 
indivisible; and that India shall pay the cost, which neces- 
sarily brings in the Governments with which India, in her 
progress towards Dominion status, is provided. The Card- 
well system merely shows how, under these conditions, the 
necessary British Army personnel can be supplied to India 
with most advantage to all concerned. It does not lay down 
that there must be “one of every pair of battalions at the 
home depét and the other in India,” nor even that for each 
battalion abroad there must be one at home, apart from the 















depét), but only that the best value in men and money will 
be obtained if there can be at least one home battalion for 
every one abroad; and this optimum was attained for the 
first time by Haldane in 1909. 

(2) Second Rigidity: that the new rates of personnel 
emolument which the Secretary of State announced on 
March 10th as to be provided by Supplementary Estimate, 
seriously affect Indian finances; and we have not heard the 
last of this, political conditions being as they are. But Card- 
well did not concern himself with pay-codes, and has no 
more to do with it than has any other system by which 
soldiers of the British Regular Army can be ordered to India, 
e.g., straight from an Amery-Forster depét, without ever 
seeing a battalion; for it is not practicable to pay men of one 
and the same Army much less in India than at home. That 
really would separate the two Armies, however we might 
play about with uniforms and battle honours on the Colours; 
and heaven help the Adjutant-General who undertakes to 
keep the British units in India at full strength under such 
conditions! The natural development would be that India 
should herself undertake the recruiting at home for the units 
with her inferior emoluments, and that would be John Com- 
pany back full-circle, with foredoomed failure. But there is 
one other alternative to which a note in the new Estimates 
seems to point as a coming possibility; and that brings us to 

(3) Third Rigidity: the limitation of our re-armament of 
British troops outside India by the pace at which the Indian 
Government agrees to proceed. India has always repaid us 
for the money spent from our Estimates in providing drafts 
for the units in India, and, in 1933, after a long wrangle, we 
agreed to pay, per contra, an annual sum representing the 
rental value of India as a training ground for British troops 
and also our contingent claim to draw on those troops, in 
emergency, for service elsewhere (in addition to paying all 
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current charges when troops are actually so directed). The 
broad result is that the drafting charge against India is rather 
more than wiped out by our payment of £14 millions a 
year, which is charged not on Army but on Civil Votes. A 
note in Army Estimates, 1938, records that this payment is 
increased by £200,000, the first instalment of £600,000 to be 
paid to India towards the capital cost of mechanising certain 
British units there, such charges having always been paid 
hitherto by India. There lives no such dangerous enemy of 
the British»Exchequer as the British public servant, military 
or civil, in India or elsewhere, once placed in a position to 
influence the incidence of charges between the London 
exchequer and his own; and it must be expected that every- 
body in India will push to exploit this breach in our line to 
the fullest possible extent. If, moreover, India by Fabian 
tactics succeeds in extending the precedent to the new pay- 
code—I cannot pretend to assess the practical value of the 
Viceroy’s reserved powers in military finance—the results to 
the British taxpayer may be calamitous. But whatever may 
happen, it will not be the fault of Cardwell, nor would the 
scattering of his ashes prevent it, even if accompanied by the 
posthumous rehabilitation of John Company. 

There are other important questions on which the Secre- 
tary of State has not disclosed the views of his new military 
colleagues, such as the relative fighting values of men of the 


Books and 


The Prisoner Speaks 


IT really needs two people to review this book,” one who 
knows something of prisons and another who understands 
insurance. The reason is that Mr Wicks, the author, is an 
enthusiast for certain insurance reforms and, when he sits 
down to write about his prison life, he cannot get his mind 
away from insurance or from the scandals which, in his view, 
are prevalent among insurance companies. He even finishes 
the book by reproducing a memorandum which he wrote 
some years ago on the departmental segregation of insurance 
assets. 

It is a pity, too, that Mr Wicks is a very credulous person 
and believes all sorts of things which the reader will find it 
hard to swallow. He believed, for example, that on the first 
morning of his imprisonment the governor or chaplain would 
realise that an innocent man had been found guilty and take 
steps to secure his immediate release. He believes that one of 
the visitors to the prison, said to be valet to a Cabinet 
Minister, disclosed to the prisoners he visited Budget secrets 
before the Budget speech, so that Wormwood Scrubs knew 
all about the Budget before the House of Commons. 

He believes that his food in prison was tampered with, and 
hints, broadly enough, that an attempt was made to poison 
him. He believes that among the articles which a well-to-do 
prisoner can get smuggled in by corrupt officers is an 
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“ Old Contemptibles ” (Cardwell) stamp and of the products 
of a depét-trained long-service system; the size and fighting 
quality of the Army Reserve produced by the home-staying 
short-service sections of the Establishment; and the effect, 
on Army Estimates of the future, when next the cold fit 
supervenes, of pensioning for life, at about forty, largely 
increased numbers of long-service men, with physique and 
expectation of life altogether different from the old pre- 
Cardwell hard-drinkers. In my time, when pensions were 
definitely out of fashion, the growth of the pension votes 
(from causes many decades past) was still a nightmare to 
me, eating up the money available for fighting men at the 
rate of a battalion every year, but nobody cared; credit was 
got at once for any increased liberality, while the full bill 
would not arrive till long after the Minister, the Members 
of Parliament and even the civil servants had passed on. Any 
hope that, by holding fast to a fixed total for Army Esti- 
mates, the War Office could be made to pay for its own 
extravagances in this line was, of course, built on sand. 

With all this ground to be re-surveyed, in spite of your 
last leader, I cling to the hope that the Army Council has 
yet time for fully informed and dispassionate forethought. 


I am, etc., 
Cookham, C. Harris. 
April 2nd. 


Publications 


irregular supply of whisky. He believes that nearly every 
afternoon an ex-prisoner under various names and dis- 
guises visited the prison and took betting orders from cus- 
tomers inside the prison. 

He is most credulous of all where politics are concerned, 
and he attaches extraordinary importance to his own position 
in the world of international affairs. One of his fellow 
prisoners was a man intimately associated with Mr Wicks’ 
enemies and actively engaged before his imprisonment in 
anti-British propaganda and espionage. He and Mr Wicks 
had long talks together, growing more and more intimate, 
until the man at last disclosed an anti-British plot of great 
danger hatched in Paris. Bursting with the importance of this 
news, Mr Wicks applied to the Governor for permission to 
communicate either with a certain high officer of State or 
with an M.P. about the grave danger in which our country 
stood. The Governor was unsympathetic, and asked sternly 
whether, contrary to regulations, Mr Wicks had written down 
an address in Paris which was the headquarters of the anti- 
British plot. 

But for the underlying tragedy, it would be a comic scene. 
The prisoner, urgent in his demand to be allowed to save his 
country from the plots that he had discovered, all eagerness, 
patriotism and enthusiasm. The Governor, official, correct, 
humourless, desiccated, his mind concentrated on the beloved 
regulations of the Prison Commissioners, bothered only by 
the thought that, contrary to regulations, one prisoner might 
have written down something that another prisoner had told 
him. 

All this credulity of Mr Wicks detracts greatly from the 
value of the book. A prison is often full of rumours which 
are not true and with every repetition get further from the 
truth, until even the original lie becomes itself unrecognisable. 
Mr Wicks has been far too ready to take them at their th 
value, and the only real worth of the book lies in the picture 
it gives of the mind of an honest if mistaken man sentenced, 
as he genuinely believed, unjustly. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 


A Coal-Tar Centenary 


PrHE centenary has just been celebrated of the birth of 
Sir William Henry Perkin, who, as a boy of eighteen, 
discovered the aniline purple and laid the foundation of the 
coal-tar colour industry. The circumstances of this epoch- 
making discovery are worth recalling. On the suggestion of 
Albert, Prince Consort, a certain Von Hofmann, a brilliant 
student under the great Liebig at Giessen in Germany, 
then the centre of the most famous chemical school in the 
world, consented in 1845 to become the first director of the 
London Royal College of Chemistry. Professor Hofmann 
was profoundly interested in coal-tar research, and it was 
in his laboratory, in 1856, that the London-born William 
Perkin discovered the aniline process, by treating aniline, a 
product of coal-tar, with bichromate of potash and sul- 
phuric acid. In the following year Perkin started to manu- 
facture the dye commercially at Greenford Green, near 
Harrow. Although the coal-tar industry was thus cradled 
in England, it attained maturity in Germany; for the de- 
velopment of subsequent discoveries on a commercial scale 
gave Germany a virtual monopoly of the manufacture of 
synthetic dyestuffs. Great Britain herself made little head- 
way until after the introduction of the Import Restrictions 
Act of 1921, which prohibited imports of foreign dyes 
except under licence. But between 1922 and 1937, Britain’s 
output of dyestuffs rose from 10,640 to 28,243 tons. 

Owing to the manifold uses of coal-tar products, the 
industry as a whole has risen to a position of considerable 
importance. In earlier days, when bee-hive ovens were 
widely used for the manufacture of metallurgical coke, 
coal-tar was a waste product. Subsequently, it was found 
that this by-product of the manufacture of gas 
or coke was a veritable store of chemical riches. 
From it are derived well over 1,500 finished products. 
These include the whole series of brilliant synthetic 
dyes, of which indigo blue and Turkey Red are familiar 
examples. Ammonia, whose compounds are invaluable in 
improving the fertility of the soil, is another by-product of 
the industry. Aspirin, novocaine (the most successful sub- 
stitute for cocaine), salvarsan (the specific against syphilis), 
and atoxyl (for the treatment of sleeping sickness) are only 
a few of the well-known pharmaceutical products procured 
from coal-tar. But scientific progress in the utilisation of 
coal-tar has also led to the discovery of new means of de- 
struction. “ T.N.T.,” lyddite and tear gas are well-known 
examples. 

Coal-tar is obtained by the carbonisation of bituminous 
coal in horizontal retorts at high temperatures (900°-1200° 
C.), where the primary object is the production of coal-gas 
or coke. The yield and composition of the tar depend on 
the class of coal carbonised, the type of retort setting used, 
the temperature at which the coal is heated and the way in 
which heat is applied. The average yield of tar is 10 
gallons per ton of coal carbonised, or 5 per cent. of its 
weight. As coal-tar is a by-product and, consequently, is 
not produced for its own sake, its output varies, in a large 
measure, with the demand for iron and steel and for 
“town ” gas. World production of coal-tar in recent years 


has been estimated as follows by Die Chemische 
Industrie: — 
WorLD PRODUCTION OF CRUDE CoAL Tar 
(In millions of metric tons) 
From coke ovens Total 
DUET ccsansesentewsacneeweans 6°5 9-0 
inte staicsbtabecsesnes 4:5 7:5 
I dinvvedinsciisteietontianensiiitd 5-25 8-0 
BK aicioredsssceiectcores 6°25 over 9-0 


As is to be expected, the United States is the leading pro- 
ducer, with an output of 2,100,000 tons in 1935. In the 


same year Britain’s output was 1,840,000 tons, compared 
with 1,450,000 tons produced in Germany, 529,000 tons in 
France, 516,000 tons in the U.S.S.R., 170,000 tons in 
Belgium, 167,000 tons in Japan, 140,000 tons in Holland 
and 100,000 tons in Italy. 

The list of derivatives of coal-tar is almost unending. 
Crude tar itself is used as an anti-corrosive paint. In hydro- 
genation, as practised in this country at Billingham, it yields 
petrol. “ Fractions” derived from it yield other useful 
materials, such as motor spirit, fuels for Diesel and oil- 
burning engines, plastics, disinfectants, sheep dips and 
timber preservatives. Pitch, the residue after distillation, is 
used as a binder in the manufacture of briquettes. The pro- 
ducts of coal-tar include insecticides, perfumes, photo- 
graphic chemicals, petrol, rubber accelerators, asphalt, 
varnish and many others. Moreover, the usefulness of coal- 
tar has by no means been fully explored even now. 

Coal-tar colours are derived from the leading refined 
products—benzene, toluene, naphthalene, phenol and 
anthracene—after further treatment. Naphtha is the basic 
material in the manufacture of intermediate products for 
the dyestuffs industry. From anthracene arises the whole 
range of vat colours and many mordant dyes. Benzene, 
discovered by Faraday in 1825, together with nitric and 
sulphuric acids, furnishes the almond-smelling oil nitro- 
benzene, from which is made aniline, the base of a series 
of brilliant dyes. Indigo blue was first prepared by Baeyer 
in 1870, and was later extensively and cheaply produced 
from benzene. It has, incidentally, ruined the plantation 
industry in India. Similarly, the production of alizarine 
dye (or Turkey Red) from anthracene has decimated the 
acerage under the madder plant in France and other parts 
of Europe. 

According to the Industrial Chemist the world’s produc- 
tion of synthetic dyes has risen from 215,500 metric tons in 
1934 to 243,000 tons in 1936. Britain’s output in recent 
years has been as follows: — 


BRITISH OUTPUT OF SYNTHETIC DYES 


Year Tons Year Tons 
(2,240 Ib.) 2,240 Ib.) 
EE srsnesetseaceveonsaiea ET rb nccnscicthiecnrisentaans 22,045 
DUE” dcdudvocecacesoucsune PE 23,636 
DU ‘\cacdedadecauereusinn EE ES ciacchacaseddeececessce 23,628 
BE tee eauhdaitcasd fr. ee 26,211 
UE > Sb ccdeanaceneenioaiee FS Raa Rs dovinigcusacdasiescé 27,332 
Peidsicdnwksdaaimnnieits ce 28,243 


British exports of synthetic dyes in 1937 totalled 5,728 
tons, against 5,173 tons in 1936. According to the Fournal 
of the Society of Dyes and Colourists the estimated output 
of synthetic dyes by the leading producers in 1935 and 1936 
has been as follows: Germany, 73,828 tons (76,752 in 
1935); the United States, 53,229 tons (44,752); Great 
Britain, 27,332 tons (26,211); Japan, 19,065 tons (19,680); 
U.S.S.R., 25,594 tons (24,600); France, 12,210 tons 
(10,480); and Switzerland, 7,503 tons (6,681). 

Coal-tar has thus provided mankind with many useful 
products. It has given man antiseptics to sooth and heal 
his wounds; and it has also, unfortunately, given him high 
explosives and tear gas. Nor can the manufacture of 
destructive products be easily restricted by international 
agreement; for many of these products also serve commer- 
cial purposes. For example, high explosives derived from 
coal-tar may be used either in the mining of minerals or 
in the destruction of life. But for civilisation’s sake we may 
hope and pray that the wonderful array of coal-tar pro- 
ducts, which a British chemist was among the first to reveal 
to the world, will be used in the service and not in the 
destruction of humanity. 
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Indian Banking Trends 


HE issue of the annual report of the Reserve Bank of 

India, followed by the annual meetings of several of 
the exchange banks, offers a convenient opportunity to re- 
view banking conditions in India and the Far East. Like 
other primary producing countries, India has begun re- 
cently to feel the effects of the world trade recession, and 
business in China has been seriously affected by the Sino- 
Japanese war. While the exchange bank chairmen, on the 
whole, gave their shareholders a reassuring account of 
1937, they were unable to speak with certainty of the 
future. 

On the Chinese outlook, in particular, their language 
was very guarded. Mr d’Angers Willis, for example, 
told the shareholders of the Chartered Bank of India, 
Australia and China that so far the bank’s material losses 
had been slight. He added the warning, however, that 
the bank could scarcely expect to be able to work 
profitably in China and Japan this year. Sir Charles 
Innes, at the Mercantile Bank of India meeting, equally 
warned his shareholders that trade in China could not 
recover until the war ended. Mr Miskin, at the Hongkong 
and Shanghai Banking Corporation, similarly called 
attention to the widespread dislocation caused by the 
war. The chairmen rightly laid stress on China’s great 
recuperative powers ; but she is, in fact, suffering more 
serious and widespread damage than in any earlier war 
since the opening of the Treaty Ports. Nor can the war’s 
duration or outcome be confidently predicted. 

In India the political outlook is infinitely more peace- 
ful. The new constitution is working, and on the whole 
the Provincial Governments are settling down to 
their task. India is, however, undoubtedly feeling the 
first effects of the world trade recession. Her exports have 
recently begun to fall away, both in volume and in value, 
but the purchasing power created by increased exports 
during prosperous months has continued to be reflected 
in larger imports. For the moment, therefore, India’s 
balance of trade has turned against her. The same pheno- 
menon is apparent in other primary producing countries, 
like Australia and Argentina. 

Nevertheless, as the following table shows, the aggre- 
gate trade turnover in 1937 was better than that of earlier 
years :— 

(Million Rupees) 








Treasure 
. Net Imports (+) 
| Goods or Exports (—) 
Monthly | Se a salads 
Average | 2 | 
| ‘ . ixport = i 
| Imports | Exports surplus Silver Gold 
' | be 
208 6 268-8 +60-2 | +61 | +14-9 
95-6 120-4 | +248 | — 5-1 | 41-8 
104-4 123-6 +19-2 | — 2-8 | —49-7 
111-9 | 130-9 | +190 | — 7-6 — 36-0 
101-9 150-4 | +48-5 | +12°6 —26°6 
| 132-8 | 168-5 | +35°7 +49 | —13-6 
| | 
1937(Jan.).| 113-8 | 206-6 | +728 | 416-8 | —22-6 
1938 (Jan.) . 150-7 | 136-5 | —14-2*| + + 


* Import surplus. + Figures not available. 


The internal price-level has moved in much the same 
way. The average level of wholesale prices for the com- 
plete year 1937 was higher than that of previous years. 
Even the January, 1938, index was just higher than that 
of the preceding January. Since the peak was touched last 
August, however, there has been an appreciable decline :— 


WHOLESALE Prices (CALCUTTA) 


January, 1929............ 100-0 | January, 1937......... 69°5 
ag En ctbebanebe 61-7 | August, 1937............ 74°5 
” DPB ccsederonce 64°5.| January, 1938........... 70-9 
eke 72:3 


The reversal of the trend both of external trade and of 
internal prices has had its inevitable effect upon India’s 
banking position. This is suggested, in part, by the 


following summary of recent returns of the Reserve 
Bank of India :— 


(Million Rupees) 


. : March, June, Sept., | Dec., March, 
Middle of 1937, | 1937 | 1937 | 1937 | 1938 
| } \ 
Assets | 
ON 6 sien 444 | 444 | 444 444 444 
Rupee coin ......... | 620 | 556 614 625 629 
Balances abroad | 2607 227 130 35 91 
Sterling securities* 783 803 803 803 | 788 
Rupee securities*., 234 274 274 274 | 274 
Investments ....... 76 72 77 63 | 67 
i 
Liabilities 
Note circulation... 1,935 |} 1,890 1,811 1,820 1,890 
Deposits : Govt. .. 146 110 131 91 158 
Banks . | 239 271_—s| 294 2601 | 149 
| 





* Held against the note issue. The rupee securities are those of the Indian 


Government. 


These returns show a substantial fall during the year 
in the Reserve Bank’s balances abroad, and also in bankers’ 
deposits with the Reserve Bank. The report points out 
that owing to the active state of trade and the consequent 
demand for credit at the beginning of 1937, the Reserve 
Bank thought it advisable to ease the situation by in- 
creasing its weekly purchases of sterling. Later in the 
year came the recession and the gradual shift in the 
trade balance. The latter factor was reinforced during 
the year by a shrinkage in gold exports below the level of 
1936. Thus, the surplus sterling available for sale to the 
Reserve Bank gradually diminished. 

Prima facie, there is a certain parallel between India and 
Australia. Both are primary producing countries, and 
both are members of the sterling area. The banking 
system of both has at its base what in Australia are called 
“London funds,” whose Indian counter-part is the 
Reserve Bank’s balances abroad. In both countries there 
seems to be a direct connection between the size of 
London funds and the supply of bank cash at home. 
Finally, in both a downward turn of the trade cycle 
involves at least a temporary diminution in London funds ; 
for exports at once shrink, while imports continue to 
repeat the last previous upward move of the trade curve. 

Here the parallel ceases, for India is a country of 
complex economic structure, and bankers’ balances with 
the Reserve Bank are an uncertain and unsatisfactory 
indication of the total supply of credits. Certainly there 
is no stringency in India to-day. As Mr Langford Tanner 
explained at the National Bank of India meeting, the 
exchange banks have had, all the year, resources invested 
in cash or securities, which might be used in financing 
trade. In fact, as we pointed out a year ago, the channels 
of the supply of credit from the Reserve Bank to the 
indigenous banks and thence to the local shroffs and 
village bankers, are over-long and tortuous. While credit 
may be cheap in the centres of finance, it has become 
dear by the time it has reached the up-country farmer. 
So far, only the scheduled banks hold balances with the 
Reserve Bank, but last August the Reserve Bank drafted 
a scheme for the linking up of all private bankers directly 
with the Reserve Bank. Unfortunately, the indigenous 
bankers indicated that the conditions inherent to the 
scheme did not appeal to them, and so no further progress 
has been made. The problem of opening up the channels 
of credit all over India thus remain unsolved. 

Meanwhile, for the exchange banks 1937 was a better 
year than might have been expected, mainly because 
these resources and their risks are spread over many 
countries. As their chairmen, however, have been careful 
to indicate, the current year may be somewhat less 
favourable. There is no reason to fear impairment of 
their resources, but some reason to expect a certain 
shrinkage in earnings. Such a shrinkage would represent 
the banks’ share of the total bill to be paid for trade 
recession and Japanese military ambitions. 
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American Mutual Funds 


HE Mutual Fund, or Mutual Investment Company, 

is the latest and currently most popular embodiment 
which has been given to the investment trust idea in the 
United States. ‘he general management investment trust 
has never recovered from the disasters that overtook it in 
the great depression and is still under a cloud of official and 
popular suspicion. The fixed trust had a merry but a brief 
life in the United States. The mutual fund is the third 
variety, and the only one of the three which continues to 
attract sums of fresh capital from the public. 

The mutual fund has attracted the attention of Wall 
Street and Washington only during the last few years. But 
in Boston, its home town, it has long been familiar. There 
are many similarities between the growth of the mutual 
fund in Boston and that of the investment trust in Edin- 
burgh. In both cases the idea originated in the existence 
of large sums of capital administered in a fiduciary 
capacity by lawyers. The Edinburgh Writer to the Signet 
developed into the investment trust manager. The Boston 
attorney developed into the professional trustee, an occu- 
pation unique to that city. The Boston trustee, who devoted 
his whole time to the fiduciary management of other 
people’s money, was among the first to sponsor the living 
trust, i.e. a trust set up during the lifetime of the donor. 
And from the living trust to the mutual fund is only a 
step, since the earliest mutual funds were little more than 
amalgamations of living trusts. 

In the last two years, the mutual investment company 
has been given powerful assistance by the American Gov- 
ernment. The Revenue Act of 1936 gave it special tax 
exemptions, which can be interpreted as a tacit recom- 
mendation to the public. Ordinary investment trusts are 
subjected to taxation on their incomes, in addition to any 
tax that may be payable by their shareholders on dividends 
received. This double taxation would be objectionable 
enough in itself, but when it is levied on realised capital 
gains in addition to income, and when it is supplemented 
by the Undistributed Profits Tax, it can add up to a very 
heavy burden. Mutual investment companies, however, are 
allowed to deduct from their income for tax purposes all 
dividends paid to shareholders, and they thus virtually 
escape all double taxation. This provision lends particular 
importance to the legal definition of a mutual investment 
company. The Act lays down eight requirements which 
such a company must meet: — 


1. It must be organised for the purpose, and substan- 
tially all its business must consist of investing in stocks 
and securities. 

2. At least 95 per cent. of its gross income must be 
derived from dividends, interest and gains from sale of 
securities. 

3. Not more than 30 per cent. of its gross income must 
be derived from capital gains on securities held for less 
than six months. 

4. At least 90 per cent. of its net income must be dis- 
tributed to its shareholders as taxable dividends. 

5. Its shareholders must upon reasonable notice be 
entitled to redemption of their stock for their propor- 
tionate interest in the corporation’s properties, or the cash 
equivalent thereof, less a discount of not more than 3 per 
cent. 

6. Not more than 5 per cent. of the gross assets of the 
company taken at cost may be invested in the securities 
of any one issuer, with the exception of the United States. 

7. The company must not own more than 10 per cent. 
of the capital of any other corporation. 

8. It must not have outstanding bonds or indebtedness 
in excess of 10 per cent. of its gross assets. 


These requirements adequately define the mutual 
investment company. It is, in fact, a mutual investment 
pool, with the greatest simplicity on both sides of its 
balance sheet. Its liabilities are all in shares of one variety; 
its assets are a widely diversified portfolio of investments. 
In addition, there is the element of redemption, by which 


any participant in the pool can withdraw at a valuation at 
any moment. It is true that the terms of the Act compel 
a mutual trust to distribute its realised capital profits, but 
this is in the American tradition both of investment and 
of taxation, and it will be seen that requirement (3) 
dissuades a mutual trust from paying too much attention 
to short-term market movements. 

The table overleaf gives some particulars of five 
selected mutual trusts, including the three largest, and it 
will be seen how rapid has been their growth in the last 
few years. In this period the previously existing trusts have 
grown rapidly, new ones have been founded, and com- 
panies which were previously general investment trusts 
have changed themselves into mutual form to take advan- 
tage both of public favour and of the Revenue Act. Most 
of the older mutual trusts were entirely independent of 
any investment banking firms. This is no longer true of 
some of the newcomers, and it remains to be seen whether 
the disadvantages which have flowed from the close con- 
nections between general investment trusts and brokerage 
houses. will also be experienced in the new medium. 

On the whole, however, the mutual fund is an admirable 
medium of investment for the small man. It provides him 
with a means of investing in industrial equity securities, 
but with a wide spread of his risks. The provision for 
withdrawing capital on demand compels the managers to 
limit their investments to securities that can easily be 
realised. In practice, much the largest part of the funds 
of these companies is invested in the best-known industrial 
equities, with a small admixture of bonds and a varying 
proportion of cash. In short, the portfolio of such a company 
is invested in exactly the same sort of securities as the 
“small man ” would himself choose; he is not, as in the 


usual investment trust, entrusting his money for investment 
in securities whose names and merits are equally unfamiliar 
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to him. The same factor of withdrawability also pro- 
vides a most compelling sanction against bad manage- 
ment. In fact, the quality of the management of the mutual 
funds, due, if to nothing else, to the caution that is forced 
upon the managers by the nature of the funds, has been 
above the average. The following table compares the move- 
ments in the liquidating values of the shares of five mutual 
funds with the movements of the Standard Statistics index 
of 50 common stocks. The comparison, however, is not 
strictly fair to the mutual funds, since, although their 
liquidating values have been adjusted for stock dividends, 
no allowance has been made for the large amounts of 
capital returned to shareholders in the form of realised 
profits on sale of securities. In the circumstances, the 
performance of all the funds is good, and of some of them 
outstandingly so: — 


PERFORMANCE OF MUTUAL FUNDS 


ee - — aon nn a 


Dec. 31, Dec. 31, Dec. 31, Dec. 31, 


| 

j 

| 1928, to 1932,to | 1928,to | 1936, to 

| Dec. 31, Dec. 31, | Dec. 31, | Dec. 31, 

| i932 | 1936 | 1936 | 1937 
— ——— 
Standard Statistics 50- | , % % % 

StOCR 1NdeX ...2.0200000008 |} — 7-1 | +218°5 — 200-8 | — 24:0 

Massachusetts Investors .| — 71°5 | +102°9 | — 42:2 | — 35-4 
Incorporated Investors ... | — 73:1 136-0 | — 36:5 | — 38:3 
State Street ............-.0000 — 55-4 148-2 | + 10:8 | — 35-4 
Broad Street ................ | — 46-6(a 131-2 | + 23-5(6)| — 38-9 
Loomis-Sayles............... | — 16-8(c)) +135°7 | + 96°2(d)| — 11-8(e) 


} 


(a) Dec. 31, 1929, to Dec. 31, 1932; change in Standard Statistics in same 
period was 69-5 per cent. (6) From Dec. 31, 1929; change in Standard 
Statistics — 2-9 percent. (c) From Dec. 31, 1930; change in Standard Statistics 
—56-5 percent. (d) From Dec. 31, 1930; change in Standard Statistics + 38-7 
percent. (e) To September 30, 1937; change in Standard Statistics — 18-1 per 
cent. 

Finally, the mutual fund provides for the small investor 
the great advantage of immediate marketability. It is true 
that a small discount is charged, but this is little more 
than the cost of dealing on the Stock Exchange. 

These are powerful advantages, and it is little wonder 
that the small American investor has shown a more con- 
stant affection for the mutual fund than for either of its two 
predecessors in the investment trust field. This has been 
demonstrated during the past year. In the last quarter of 
1937, when the Stock Exchange was falling rapidly, many 
of the mutual investment companies made very large sales 
of their shares to the public. The mutual trust has thus 
passed through a period of declining security values without 
losing its popularity. Figures showing the development of 
the mutual funds mentioned above, at various dates since 
December, 1937, appear in the table at the head of the next 
column. 

There is thus some evidence for the belief that the 
mutual fund meets a real need. It has, of course, many 
points of similarity to the flexible unit trusts which have 
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Net Net No. of 
Assets Assets Shares* Yieldt 
per Share* 
($000) $ (000) % 
Massachusetts Investors’ Trust 
December 31, 1928 ........ 10,941 50-01 219 4-7 
December 31, 1932 ........ 13,540 14-23 952 6:2 
December 31, 1936 ........ 128,107 28:87 4,438 7:3 
December 31, 1937 ........ 97,678 18-64 5,241 5:9 
Incorporated Investors— 
December 31, 1928 ........ 25,579 40-58 630 2:5 
December 31, 1932 ........ 15,026 10-92 1,158 9-3 
December 31, 1936 ........ 77,306 25-77 3,000§ 12-6 
December 31, 1937 ........ 47,660 15:90 2,997§ 1:5 
State Street Investment Corp. 
December 31, 1928 ........ 12,106 95-79 126 2:6 
December 31, 1932 ........ 7,392 42-73 173 5-8 
December 31, 1936 ........ 50,194 106-18 473 20:9 
December 31, 1937 ........ 34,276 868-55 500 6:6 
Broad Street Investing Co., 
Inc. 
December 31, 1929 ....... 2,561 28-54 90 4:2 
December 31, 1932 ........ 1,540 15-24 101 6-2 
December 31, 1936 ........ 5,862 35-25 166 6:4 
December 31, 1937 ........ 5,931 21-52 276 5:8 
Loomis-Sayles Mutual Fund, 
Inc. 
December 31, 1930 ........ 420 63:56 7 2:4 
December 31, 1932 ........ 1,060 52-82 19 4-2 
December 31, 1936 ........ 2,949 124:53 244 11-8 
September 30, 1937 ...... 2,539 109-87 239 2°7*8 


* Adjusted for stock dividends. + Calculated on dividends 
paid in twelve months preceding date. § Limit of shares to be 
issued to public reached. ** Nine months. 


been the latest development of the unit trust movement 
in Great Britain. There is still, however, a considerable 
aura of fixity hanging over the British flexible unit trusts, 
whereas the American mutual funds change their invest- 
ments with much greater frequency. The Massachusetts 
Investors’ Trust, for example, whose portfolio consisted on 
December 31st last of 111 different securities, had either 
bought or sold 39 different issues in the preceding three 
months. 

The mutual funds in their present enlarged form are 
still young and comparatively untried. It is not, however, 
too early to say that they provide a form of investment 
for the small saver which more exactly fits his require- 
ments with fewer adventitious complications than any 
previous American adventure in the investment trust field. 
Restrictions of company law could prevent the exact appli- 
cation of the pattern in Great Britain. But when con- 
fidence returns sufficiently to turn the mind of the markets 
once more to the problem of providing satisfactory vehicles 
of investment for small sums, there may be much that 
could be learned in London from the experience of the 
“ Boston trusts.” 


Finance and Banking 


French Financial Proposals.—On Monday last, 
M. Blum’s new proposals (which are the subject of 
a leading article on page 75) were outlined in an annexe 
to the Special Powers Bill, which in itself simply 
authorises the Government to legislate by decree. The 
urgency of the present financial position needs no 
emphasis. The Government has nearly reached the limit 
of its borrowing powers at the Bank of France, and has 
had to abandon as impracticable the idea of a National 
Defence Loan. During the present year, the Government 
is faced with the following liabilities :— 

Frs. milliards 


Ordinary budget deficit .............sseseeseeeeee . 4:0 
Extraordinary defence expenditure ............+++ 15-9 
Other extraordinary expenditure ..............++++ 6°8 
PI GE nonce c ccc civccccscceseccccccseccoseece 8-7 
SIEM sds sith oso ccadecenpsbcosccesinsboccsognbenspseee 1-3 
DDGWE MAMTUTENES ......cccccccccccvscccccvescocccscceceee 9-9 

PL.. snccnespntsevccnenen seo oipeprescenpe satis 46-6 


Even this total of Frs. 46,600 millions may not tell the 
whole story. M. Blum proposes the revaluation of the 


Banque de France’s gold from a basis of about Frs. 112 
to the pound to one approximating to the present value 
of the franc, whatever that may be decided to be. This 
may yield up to Frs. 20,000 millions, according to the 
new value placed upon the franc. Then it is proposed to 
suspend sinking fund operations for two years, though 
the text leaves it obscure whether the suspension applies 
to funds provided for out of the Caisse d’Amortisation 
revenues. Rentes are to be taxed; there is to be a 4 per 
cent. capital levy on all capital over a certain limit, and 
bearer shares on the Paris Bourse are to be replaced by 
registered shares in order to minimise tax evasion. 
The special tax on equities is to be reduced from 24 to 
18 per cent., but industries’ profiting from the re-armament 
boom are to be asked for a special National Defence 
Contribution. 


* * * 


While many of the above proposals are calculated to 
arouse the wrath of the tax-payer, especially in the 
agricultural districts, other proposals of a more specifically 
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monetary character are equally drastic. Internally it is 
proposed that contractors to the Government will be 
authorised to draw bills on the Government for money 
due to them, and it is elsewhere proposed that the bill of 
exchange shall be legal tender for all commercial dealings. 
If these bills are to be of any use when drawn, they must 
be made ultimately rediscountable at the Banque de France. 
In that event, France will be adopting something like 
the Nazi system of internal finance, without the Nazi 
safeguards of complete control over prices, wages and 
exchange dealings. It is, however, proposed to centralise 
all exchange dealings in the hands of the Banque de France, 
which will only sell exchange against documents showing 
that the exchange is wanted for a legitimate purpose. 
It is further suggested that the French banks should 
convert into francs foreign currency balances held on 
behalf of their customers, and should invest those francs 
in Treasury bonds. The idea is mooted that this conversion 
should be made by using the mechanism of the forward 
market. But even if the French banks bought sterling 
forward against their spot sales, they would in turn have 
to re-sell their Treasury bonds in order to cover their 
forward purchases. Or is the idea that the forward 
purchase should be renewed indefinitely through 
successive “swap” operations? None of these monetary 
proposals carries great conviction, and cumulatively they 
give the impression of a perceptible move towards 
“control” in the French economy. 


* * * 


Britain and the French Proposals.—If the French 
banks were to convert their sterling balances in the manner 
suggested in the preceding Note, would the London money 
market be upset? The argument is that the sterling, con- 
sisting of balances with the British joint-stock banks and 
accepting houses, will be bought by the Banque de France, 
which will transfer it to its own balance at the Bank of 
England. There will thus be a substantial change-over 
of funds from bankers’ deposits to other deposits at the 
Bank of England, and a narrowing of the British credit 
base. Inquiries in London suggest that little anxiety is 
felt, partly because no single British house is carrying 
very much money of this kind. The British authorities, 
moreover, would have little difficulty in rectifying such a 
situation if it arose. If the Banque de France desired to 
leave its sterling lying idle, it would be invited to buy gold 
from the British Exchange Equalisation Account. The 
money paid for the gold would be used by the Exchange 
Account in taking over Treasury bills from the banking 
system, and thus it would return from other deposits to 
bankers’ deposits. Alternative methods of rectification could 
no doubt be devised. It will be time to consider these points, 
however, if and when the proposals take effect. 


* * * 


Historic Reichsbank Return.—The weekly return of 
the Reichsbank for the week to March 3lst is the first 
to bear the influence of the absorption by that institution of 
the Austrian National Bank. This influence is most evident 
in the note circulation, which has risen during the week 
by Rm. 813.7 millions to a new high record level of 
Rm. 5,621.6 millions. The holding of bills of exchange and 
cheques has risen correspondingly by Rm. 980.1 millions 
to Rm. 5,901.9 millions. Part of this expansion is accounted 
for by the incidence of the end of the month. As the ex- 
pansion in the note circulation in the corresponding week of 
last year amounted, however, to Rm. 493.1 millions only, 
the latest return clearly bears evidence of the gradual tran- 
sition from schilling to reichsmark paper currency in the 
new Austrian province. The return, incidentally, shows no 
material change in the gold holding. Either, therefore, the 
transfer of the Austrian National Bank’s reserve has not 
yet been effected or the new metallic and devisen reserve 
has gone to swell the hidden reserves of the Reich. They 
may, for example, have been included in the omnibus item 
“ other assets,” which, according to the latest return, rose 
by Rm. 432.1 millions during the last week of March. 
Such a movement is without precedent. 


Federal Reserve Board Report.—The annual report 
of the Federal Reserve Board for 1937 has just appeared. 
Cabled summaries of its contents suggest that its com- 
pilers are seriously concerned with the trend of business 
conditions in the United States—as, indeed, they may well 
be. The main objective of Federal Reserve policy during 
the year is stated to have been the provision of an adequate 
supply of cheap credit for the genuine needs of business. 
At the same time, care has been taken to control the 
volume of member bank reserves in such a way as to avoid 
all possibility of a dangerous inflationary expansion of 
credit. When the business situation took a sudden turn 
for the worse, in the autumn of last year, the Federal 
Reserve authorities consciously eased the regulations 
regarding margins on brokers’ loans. The report, however, 
closes on a guarded non possumus. It abstains altogether 
from making suggestions as to the measures which should 
be taken to counter the business recession; for they would 
lead the Federal Reserve Board into spheres strictly 
beyond its responsibilities. The report merely makes the 
significant comment that monetary control is in itself in- 
sufficient to maintain economic equilibrium. In so far as 
monetary control can be effective, however, it is a weapon 
which lies ready to hand. The report states that the 
Federal Reserve authorities have general authorisation to 
buy or sell $300 millions of short-term Treasury securities 
in the open market if necessary, with a view to helping 
business. 


* * * 


Bank of Scotland.—The balance-sheet of this 
institution for February 28, 1938, shows that the 
resources of the bank have been well maintained. Deposits 
which a year ago dropped to £37,636,000, have now 
recovered to £39,298,000, or nearly to their level of 
£39-5 millions in February, 1936. Acceptances have risen 
since last year from £2,452,000 to £3,713,000. On the 
other hand, advances have risen only from £9,800,000 to 
£9,868,000, while discounts (excluding Treasury bills) 
have fallen from £251,000 to £233,000. Since those 
Scottish bank balance-sheets which were issued last 
autumn continued to show an increase in advances, the 
Bank of Scotland’s figures may suggest a moderate check 
to the movement as a whole. The Bank’s cash items have 
risen since February, 1937, from £5,323,000 to £5,627,000 
while Treasury bills have increased from £600,000 to 
£650,000, and investments from £25,677,000 to 
£26,112,000. Net profits have fallen from £318,000 to 
£313,000, but this may well be due to the heavier inci- 
dence of taxation, including the National Defence Con- 
tribution. The new capital issued last December is 
beginning to rank for dividend. The whole of the paid-up 
capital of £1,600,000 was at the same time converted 
into £2,400,000 fully-paid stock by the transfer of 
£800,000 from reserves. To compensate for this change 
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the rate of dividend has been reduced from 18 to 12 per 
cent., but the amount distributed remains unchanged. 


* * * 


Chinese Exchange Allotments.—According to a 
cable received by the Chinese Embassy in London at 
the beginning of this week, the Central Bank is to base 
its foreign exchange allotments upon past experience of 
legitimate requirements of foreign exchange in excess of 
supplies available in the market, It is stated that already 
the Central Bank is making generous allotments; so 
much so that the first two weekly allotments for the 
whole of China are nearly as much as the import surplus 
for a whole month, as indicated by the January and 
February trade returns. Even at Shanghai, where recently 
the temporary breakdown of the foreign exchange agree- 
ment between the banks was attributed to a shortage of 


supplies, the Central Bank claimed that it released during 
this fortnight more exchange than would have been 
needed to cover Shanghai’s import surplus for the first 
two months of the year. Also in China as a whole the 
official allotments under the new scheme were in excess 
of the Central Bank’s actual sales under the relatively free 
regime prevailing until a short time ago. A final point 
made is that the Government’s foreign exchange require- 
ments are now being provided for separately, instead of 
being purchased in the open market. This week the rate 
on Shanghai has been rather firmer, though it is now no 
better than ls. 1d., against 1s. 2d. before the breakdown 
of the Shanghai agreement. Obviously, the Chinese 
authorities are anxious, as far as possible, to maintain 
a generous supply of exchange. Whether, in their present 
plight, they can continue to be generous indefinitely is 
another matter. 





MONEY 


Foreign Exchanges 


THE market in francs this week has 
been nervous and narrow, and it only 
took a small order to affect the spot rate 
either way. This has made it very diffi- 
cult to find any connection between 
fluctuations in the rate and passing 
events in Paris. Early in the week the 
spot rate for sterling was bid down 
from Frs. 1614 to Frs. 158%. It subse- 
quently reacted to Frs. 162, but on 
Thursday afternoon, when the Senate 
Finance Committee rejected M. Blum’s 
proposals, francs were bid again. There 
was a fair turnover in dollars, but the 
zate hovered only between $4.96} and 
$4.9634. The heavy gold sales in London 
on Thursday caused a slight weakening 
in the rate, as the gold was bought for 
arbitrage against the dollar. ‘Three 
months dollars have narrowed to 
% cents premium, which is the smallest 
margin for a considerable time. Belgas 
on the whole followed the dollar, but at 
one time when dollars were bid the 
cross-rate went out temporarily to the 
export gold point of Bel. 5.94 to the 
dollar. The cross-rate has since im- 
proved, and it is not thought that Bel- 
gium lost much gold. Forward belgas 
strengthened during the week, the three 
months’ rate coming in from 25 to 19 
cents discount. There was little move- 
ment in guilders or Swiss francs. 


* 


The Bank Return 


The Easter expansion in the note cir- 
culation has now begun, and this week's 
Bank return shows an increase of £4.3 
millions. The total expansion during 
the past fortnight is just over £10 
millions, though this is partly due to 
payments made at the end of the 
quarter. 


Apr. 7, Mar.23 Mar. 30, Apr. 6, 
1937 19358 1938 1938 


£will, £ mill. £ mill. £ mill. 


Issue Dept. 

GREET i upednedpas 313-7 326:4 326°4 326-4 
Notes in circu- 

SNE ntsousoes 469-9 479-5 485-4 489-7 
Banking Dept. 

Reserve ......++» 44.6 47°8 41-8 37:6 
Public Deps ... 24:5 15-6 17-8 12:8 
Bankers’ Deps. 94-8 109-1 108-1 112-4 
Other Deps. ... 38-3 36-6 37°4 36-8 
Govt. Secs..... 101-1 105-1 110-8 111-9 
Discounts and 

Advances...... 7-4 6-6 8-7 10-1 
Other Sccs...... 22:3 20-1 20-2 20-1 


Proportion ..... 28-2% 29°6% 25+6% 23-1% 


In spite of the week’s currency with- 
drawals, which incidentally have re- 
duced the reserve by £4.2 millions, 
bankers’ deposits are £4.3 millions 
higher than a week ago. One cause of 
this increase is a drop of £5.0 millions 
in public deposits, attributable to the 
Government dividend payments at the 
beginning of the month, There have 
also been small increases in Govern- 
ment securities and discounts and ad- 
vances, and a small drop in other de- 
posits, all of which have helped to swell 
bankers’ deposits. These now stand at 
the relatively high level of £112.4 
millions. 


* 


The Money Market 


Money is now very easy. In some 
quarters it was described on Thursday 
as unlendable, though other quarters re- 
ported a moderate demand for funds. 
Still, loans against bonds, from lenders 
other than the clearing banks, are ob- 
tainable at 4 per cent. With the opening 
of the new financial year, weekly allot- 
ments of Treasury bills have risen to 
£50.0 millions, and for the moment 
equal maturities. The market last week 
obtained a better allotment, and was 
also able to obtain bills at £99 17s. 6d. 
per cent. at the tender. Still, the banks 
are keen buyers of Treasury bills of all 
dates up to the end of June, while the 
market are not ready sellers, as bill 
brokers are well supplied with funds 
out of current maturities. 


April 8, Mar. 31, Apr. 7, 
1937 1938 1938 


% c 6 by 
Bank Rate spshinaiitiaain 2 2 2 
London Deposit Rate... ig lg lp 
Short Loan Rates: 
Clearing Banks ...... 15-1* 1p--1* Io~1* 
CDEREES cnscvccccoscscocce 1o—5g 1o—5g lg 
Discount Rates : 
Treasury bills ......... 1p lg 19 
Three months’ bank 
BES citasitsnepinsesen 1732-916 1732-916 1732-16 


* Viz. 12 per cent. for loans against Treasury bills 
end other approved bills and British Government 
securities within six months of maturity. 54 per 
cent. from loans against 1 percent. Treasury bonds 
and other gilt-edged stocks within six months of 
maturity. 1 per cent. for loans against other 
collateral. 


The total volume of Treasury bills 
issued by tender was £512 millions at 
the end of the financial year. The total 
contraction in the tender issue since 
December 31st was £110 millions, or 
practically the same as in the previous 
year. 


MARKET NOTES 


The Bullion Market 


After keeping the London market 
relatively short of gold during most of 
the week, on Thursday the authorities 
suddenly offered £1,004,000. Before the 
gold was absorbed at the fixing, the 
price fell by one penny, which brought 
it to parity with the American shipping 
price. It was then taken largely for 
arbitrage offerings against the dollar, 
and a secondary consequence was that 
dollars themselves came on offer against 
sterling. A further £250,000 was sold 
after the fixing at the same price, but 
once this had been disposed of the price 
returned to 141s. 14d. per ounce. It is 
not clear why this large quantity of 
gold was forced on the market; or 
whether it represented new gold from 
Russia or somewhere else, or offerings 
on behalf of an overseas central bank. 
It was not Belgian gold. Except for 
a brief and temporary movement this 
week, the belga has been within the 
gold point. 


! 
/ Silver, 
Gold price per oz, 
| standard 
- 
Date | Prem 
Price ‘or | Amt. Two 
oe Dis- _ Cash Mths. 
dhe i 
count 
. 
1938 oH @ d. £°000 d, d, 
a oe 140 Olo lo pm) 702 = 19 185g 
i ws 140 1 pm 99 | 18)3:6) 187\6 
—_ we 140 0 par 391 18 18716 
= Woe 140 O}2/ 1 pm 290 191g 185g 
9» 6... (140 llo}1 pm! 122/19 1853 
ag UR as 140 0 par 1,004 19), 1854 


* Above or below American shipping pric . 
The New York price of silver remained at 43 cents 
per ounce -999 fine during the week. 


The silver market has been quicter 
this week. The reduction in the New 
York price from 45 to 43 cents an 
ounce prevents London prices from re- 
covering to their previous level of just 
over 20d.; for the New York parity is 
now no better than 184d. per ounce. 
On a short-term view it is necessary to 
watch India, for Bombay stocks were 
only 5,000 bars on April Ist, equal to 
about 30 days’ supply. Hence fresh 
Indian buying may be imminent. Still, 
so long as the cash price in London re- 
mains above the New York parity, not 
over-much faith can be placed in it. 
Nor is there much prospect of an im- 
mediate American-Mexican settlement, 
while the depreciation of the Mexican 
peso alone makes it unlikely that the 
previous New York price of 45 cents 
will be restored. 
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Norwich Union Life Assurance.— 
This society is the largest of the purely 
life offices, and is one of the best known 
British insurance organisations abroad. 
Not only does it transact a large volume 
of life assurance in the Dominions and 
in foreigi countries, but it is closely 
identified with, and owns the whole of 
the ordinary share capital of, the Nor- 
wich Union Fire Insurance Company, 
whose ramifications are worldwide. Last 
year total new sums assured increased 
from £11,091,000 to £11,530,000. Of 
these figures £4,038,000 and £3,953,000 
respectively were obtained outside the 
United Kingdom. Consideration 
moneys for annuities increased from 
£280,000 to £301,000. The net rate of 
interest on the life and annuity funds 
was ls. 4d. per cent. smaller at 
£4 6s. 6d. per cent., compared with 
valuation rates of 2} per cent. for assur- 
ances and 3 per cent. for annuities. 
Death claims amounted to £958,000, 
against £988,000 in 1936. 


* 


It may safely be assumed that the 
trading results of the year were very 
satisfactory. Total assets increased from 
£44,754,000 to £47,400,000. The 
society has always invested an un- 
usually high proportion of its assets in 
mortgages and loans, which further in- 
creased last year from £15,046,000 to 
£16,134,000. British Government se- 
curities fell from £3,740,000 to 
£3,505,000, but Dominion and Foreign 
Government securities increased from 
£3,333,000 to £4,154,000. Debentures 
amounted to £9,192,000 against 
£8,159,000, and preference stocks 
showed little change at £3,374,000. 
Ordinary stocks consist almost entirely 
of the shares of the Norwich Union 
Fire Insurance Company, which still 
appear at the price at which they were 
acquired in 1925, namely £6,088,000, 
On this book value the dividend of 24 
per cent. represents a gross yield of 


4 r cent. 
} pe i 


Norwich Union Fire Insurance. 
—Up to 1936, the fire premium income 
of this Society had showed steady 
reduction for a number of years, 
caused by a decline in the volume 
of foreign business, chiefly in the 
United States and Canada. Last year, 
however, there was a welcome and 
substantial increase from £1,637,000 to 
£1,744,000. Claims amounted to 
£702,000 against £741,000. Under- 
writing results were very satisfactory; 
indeed, they were the best for many 
years. Accident premium income was 
£70,000 larger at £1,487,000, and in 
this department also the results were 
favourable. In common with general 
experience, the marine premium showed 
large expansion from £174,000 to 
£225,000. First years’ claims and ex- 
penses amounted to 57 per cent. of the 
premium income, against 49 per cent. 
in the previous year. The results of the 
last two years are shown below :— 


1936 1937 
Amount Percent- Amount Percent- 
of age of of age of 


Profit Premiums Profit Premiums 











4 “ 
Fire .... ..-» 88,604 5-4 169,295 9°7 
Accident & Gen. 77,681 5-5 87,862 5:9 
166,285 257,157 
Less Taxes, etc. 75,085 136,230 
Total net surplus 91,200 120,927 


INSURANCE NOTES 


A transfer of £100,000 has been made 
to the general reserve out of the profits 
of the year. 

* 


The total assets of the Society and 
its subsidiary companies increased from 
£5,815,000 to £6,006,000. British 
Government securities fell from 
£890,000 to £838,000 and Dominion 
and Foreign Government securities in- 
creased from £829,000 to £882,000. 
Debenture, preference and ordinary 
stock holdings only showed minor 
changes. The value of the investments, 
at middle market prices on December 
3lst last, using exchange rates then 
ruling for currency holdings, exceeds 
book values, and general reserve now 
amounts to £1,000,000. The entire 
ordinary share capital, which consists 
of 44,000 shares of £25 fully paid, was 
acquired by the Norwich Union Life 
Assurance Society in 1925 _ for 
£6,088,000, and forms an excellent 
investment for that Society. The divi- 
dend is again at the rate of 24 per cent., 
of which about 75 per cent. is met by 
available interest earnings after de- 
ducting interest on the debenture stock. 


* 


Beacon Insurance.— This company, 
which before 1933 was known as the 
Abstainers’ and General, maintains a 
separate Abstainers’ Section in which 
the premium rates are lower than for 
non-abstaining policyholders. Last year, 
actual deaths in the Abstainers’ Divi- 
sion amounted to75.1 per cent. of those 
expected by the A!9242° table, against 
76.7 per cent. in 1936. In the General 
Division they were 90.7 per cent., 
against 92.2 per cent. New sums 
assured have shown considerable ex- 
pansion in recent years, and in 1937 
they increased from £1,153,000 to 
£1,232,000. The net rate of interest 
earned was ls. Id. per cent. smaller at 
£4 Os. 1d. per cent. When dealing with 
the 1936 accounts, the chairman drew 
attention to the greater volume of 
business transacted in the fire and acci- 
dent departments. Last year premium 
income increased by £53,000 to 
£135,000. 

* 


It is considered inexpedient to bear 
the expenses of the company’s definite 
policy of development out of current 
revenue, and in the meantime £15,000 
has been transferred to a development 
account. The directors propose to 
arrange for an issue of further share 
capital. Total assets increased from 
£4,728,000 to £4,988,000, and mort- 
gages and loans rose from £2,231,000 
to £2,459,000. No marked changes 
took place among Stock Exchange in- 
vestments, which amount to £2,055,000. 
Book values are taken at middle market 
prices on December 31, 1937, but in 
no case do they exceed the amount 
payable on redemption. Depreciation, 
amounting to £38,000, has been trans- 
ferred from the investment reserve 
fund, which now stands at £138,000. 


* 


Provincial Insurance Company. 
—This non-tariff company, in addition 
to its home activities, operates in many 
parts of the British Empire and in some 
foreign countries, but has never entered 
the U.S.A. In its thirty-four years of 


existence it has built up a steadily 
progressive business, accompanied by 
consistently favourable underwriting 
results. Last year combined Fire and 
Accident premium income increased 
from £1,156,000 to £1,244,000. The 
profit realised was £102,000 compared 
with the record figure of £105,000 
obtained in 1936. The small recession 
was due to a less favourable experience 
in the accident department, which is 
known to include a considerable pro- 
portion of motor insurance. Marine 
premium income increased by £35,000 
to £171,000. This increase in income, 
in conjunction with a less favourable 
experience, has reduced the ratio of the 
marine fund from 109 per cent. to 
102 per cent. of the premium income, 
The results of the last two years are 
given below :-— 














1936 1937 
Amount Percent- Amount Percent- 
of age of of age of 
Profit Premiums Profit Premiums 
£ £ 
 iieccliniciacinn 34,185 17:4 43,783 20-1 
Employers’ _lia- 
EE iecksessias 70,333 7:3 57,759 5-6 
PO siidecsccces — 5,338 — 7,004 
99,180 94,538 
Less items debited 
to profit and 
eae 46,470 65,448 
52,710 29,090 








Totalassets increased from £2,065,000 
to £2,305,000. Despite the severe 
depreciation of security prices during 
the year, the market value of invest- 
ments is still in excess of book values. 
As in 1936, some £50,000 has been 
transferred to general reserve, which 
now amounts to £500,000. Interest 
income increased from £58,000 to 
£63,000. The preference dividend 
requires £20,000, and the ordinary 
dividend, which is repeated at 50 per 
cent., takes £19,000. The company is 
soundly managed and in a strong 
financial position. 

* 


World Marine and General.— 
This company, which transacts marine, 

re and accident insurance, became 
allied to the Northern Insurance Com- 
pany in 1920. Marine premium income 
last year rose from £110,000 to 
£135,000. The fund at the end of the 
year, at £224,000, was equal to 167 per 
cent. of the year’s premiums. Fire and 
accident premiums were practically 
unchanged at £124,000. The results of 
the last two years are given below :— 





1936 1937 
Amount Percent- Amount Percent- 
of age of of age of 
Profit Premiums rae Premiums 
£ 
Fire and accident —691 —0°5 7,007 5°6 
PR iccsiiicen 15,000 13-6 15,000 11-1 
14,309 22,007 
Less items debit- 
ed to profit and 
loss account... 3,392 3,363 








Net trading sur- 
DON cissaicanne 10,917 18,644 


Total assets increased from £982,000 
to £995,000, of which Stock Exchange 
securities account for £860,000. This 
figure is exceeded by the aggregate 
market value on December 31st last. 
The financial position of the company 
is strong. There is a general reserve of 
£300,000 and a profit and loss balance, 
after payment of the final dividend, of 
£150,000. The dividend is again at 
the rate of 40 per cent., free of tax, and 
costs £40,000 compared with net 
interest earnings of £29,000. 
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Investment 


1.C.I. Report.—The full Imperial Chemical Industries 
report has been received with general approval. In the 
first place, it confirms the favourable impression created 
by the preliminary figures (discussed on page 636 of our 
issue of March 19th). It is evident from the detailed 
discussion of each branch of the undertaking at home and 
abroad that 1937 was a year of general prosperity. In many 
instances, record sales were achieved, despite the slacker 
tendency of business towards the end of the year. A note 
of caution is also introduced in the review of Far Eastern 
markets. In general, however, the past year was un- 
doubtedly the most successful in the group’s history. Its 
achievements in terms of profits may be assessed in the 
following table, and these are related to the trend of the 
past decade in the accompanying chart : — 


1935 1936 1937 

oat oe £ & 
Dividends from subsidiary 

and associated cos. ...... 7,983,841 8,541,830 9,716,611 
Income from investments 368,589 507,592 465,958 
eae 8,352,430 9,049,422 10,182,569 
Ea 645,891 846,093 1,171,862 
Obsolescence & depreciation 1,000,000 1,000,000 1,500,000 
| ae 150,000 150,000 172,000 
Preference dividends ...... 1,590,738 1,591,014 1,663,512 
Ordinary stock :— 

SE 4,965,801 5,462,315 5,675,195 

I ii is 3,935,512 3,935,913 4,284,158 

PN ELD casccciscone 10:7 12-0 2:2 

MOD. snsenassbopsnes 8 8 BE 
General reserve ........000. 1,000,000 1,500,000 1,500,000 
Carried forward ............ 638,740 665,142 556,179 


Note.—In 1936, £1,000,000 from central obsolescence, £500,000 
from general reserve and £5,434,141 from capital reserve applied 
to writing down interests in subsidiaries. In 1937, £1,500,000 
from general reserve written off investments, and £1,150,000 from 
central obsolescence written off interests in subsidiaries. 


LC.Il. PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS 1928-37 


_ 1928 ‘1929 ' 1930 ' 1931 '1932 '1933' 1934 i6 1936 1937 





Total income rose by more than one million pounds to 
£10,182,569, but after heavier taxation requirements and 
an increased allocation of £1,500,000 to obsolescence re- 
serve, the amount earned for the ordinary stock shows a 
comparatively small increase from £5,462,315 to 
£5,675,195. In this respect, the I.C.I. colossus shares the 
experience of many humbler undertakings. The increase 
in the ordinary dividend from 8 to 8} per cent., coupled 
with the maintenance of the general reserve provision calls, 
in fact, for a draft of £108,963 on the balance carried 
forward. 


* * * 


The report adds comparatively little to the statement 
regarding the position of marketable investments, which 
was issued with the preliminary figures. The sum of 


£1,500,000 has been transferred from general (capital) 
reserve towards covering total investment depreciation, 
based on market or computed values, of £1,824,066. Of 
this amount, a substantial proportion relates to the com- 
pany’s German investments. The problem of Imperial 
Chemical’s investment values has undoubtedly perplexed 
the market during recent months, but its solution has been 
regarded in most circles as reasonable and expedient. 
Interests in subsidiary companies, including net balances 
on current account, have increased from, £67,222,839 to 
£70,437,729 during the past year. It will be recalled that 
allocations totalling £6,934,141 were made in 1936 to- 
wards writing down their values; following the usual 
annual review of the assets of wholly-owned subsidiaries, 
it has been decided to apply £1,150,000 from central 
obsolescence fund to writing down subsidiary interests, a 
provision which is taken into account in reaching the total 
shown above. On the far-reaching changes in management 
organisation we comment in the succeeding note. Their 
consequences in terms of profits will doubtless not be 
immediately apparent. On the other hand, a current yield 
of £5 9s. 3d. per cent. on I.C.I. ordinary stock, at 31s., 
may be regarded as reasonable. At least, the present divi- 
dend is well covered, even if export markets and domestic 
trade may experience some recession during the current 
year. The investor, however, can count on a further expan- 
sion in the turnover of several of the newer products, 
coupled with the group’s re-armament equity, to redress 
some part of any potential setback. 


* * * 


I.C.I. Organisation.—The details of the changes 
recently effected in the higher management of Imperial 
Chemical Industries, which are furnished in this year’s re- 
port, will be closely scanned by shareholders, who have 
hitherto been passive spectators, in the stalls, of a trans- 
formation scene which was not in the original programme. 
The general effect of the changes is that the functions of 
sole Managing Director will be put into commission. The 
Board of Directors will include a Chairman, a President, 
eight Executive Directors and six Non-Executive Directors. 
Immediately below the Board, in the hierarchy of control, 
will be a Management Board (replacing the former 
General Purposes Committee) which will exercise the 
functions usually assigned to the office of Managing 
Director. Under it will be a body known as the Groups 
Central Committee, which will serve as a connecting and 
co-ordinating link between the Management Board and 
the 10 operating Group Boards, whose functions, under 
powers conferred by the main Board, will be unchanged. 
These operating groups have the company’s principal pro- 
ducts as their nuclei—viz. Alkalis, Dyestuffs, Explosives, 
Fertiliser and Synthetic Products, General Chemicals, 
Leathercloth, Lime, Metals, Paint and Lacquer and 
Plastics. The most significant—and, possibly, the most de- 
batable—innovation is the creation of six Executive Com- 
mittees, concerned respectively with commerce, finance, 
personnel, research, overseas and technical matters. These 
Committees will, in fact, sectionalise the business of day- 
to-day administration. Each has an Executive Director, 
fortified by a Committee of three other Executive Direc- 
tors. Presumably, the danger of over-segregating functions 
which, in the last resort, are merely different aspects 
of the single duty of central management, has been 
insured against, partly by overlapping of personnel on the 
Executive Committees, and partly by making the Chairmen 
of these Committees responsible directly to a single Man- 
agement Board. Even those shareholders to whom the per- 
sonalities of the high command may be so many names 
will hardly fail to notice two things. The first is that while 
the Board has 16 members and the Management Board 13, 
each Executive Committee has only four. The closer the 
various bodies are to the company’ $ day-to-day business, 
the smaller and more compact is their personnel. The 
second feature is that while the Executive Directors are 
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members of every body from the Executive Committees to 
the main Board, the highest Executives of all—namely, 
the Chairman and his Deputy, the President—are on the 
Board and Management Board only. The Olympian nature 
of their position is emphasised, but the strain of detailed 
duties is appreciably relieved. By becoming less 
Marthesque, they can be the more effectively Marian. 


* * * 


Hadfields Accounts.—Hadfields, Ltd., is one of 
the few companies whose dividend and report have recently 
exceeded market expectations. When the dividend was an- 
nounced, the shares stood at 27s. 6d., and they improved to 
29s. 103d. before the publication of the report. This 
week, the shares have advanced further to 31s. 3d. 
The accounts are satisfactory in every way. Earnings, 
struck after unspecified allowances for depreciation and 
taxation, and aiter providing for the reduced debenture 
interest allocation, have advanced from £219,423 to 
£269,041. On the ordinary capital, 32 per cent. has been 
earned and 22} per cent. paid. Two years ago the dividend 
was only 7} per cent., and last year the distribution from 
profits was 133 per cent., supplemented by a payment of 10 
per cent. tax free from the profit on the disposal of the com- 
pany’s interest in Beans Industries. This year’s distribution, 
moreover, is paid on an increased capital, following 
the conversion of part of the debentures into ordinary 
shares. Hadfields, indeed, has been willing to distribute 
more generously than most companies the fruits of 
prosperity to its shareholders. The company’s medium- 
term future, however, is very much more firmly assured 
than that of other steel companies. In the re-armament 
programme, its products—especially armour-piercing 
shells—play an increasingly important part. Consequently, 
the company is relatively protected against trade recession. 
The strength of the demand for its products, indeed, is 
well illustrated by the increase of 40 per cent. in the 
balance sheet total of stocks and work-in-progress. In 
short, Hadfields ordinary shares appear to be one of the 
more satisfactory heavy industrial shares, and they 
offer a yield of £7 4s. per cent. 


* * * 


Industrial Profits in March.—Reports issued last 
month show that industrial profits rose by the substantial 
measure of 9.19 per cent., although, as in February, this 
rate of progress is less rapid than that recorded by 
“ March ” companies either in 1937 or 1936. The record 
of net profits and percentage increases for the past two 
years is given in the following table: — 


| | | | 
a | No. | oa jInc. on 


! ‘ 
} | 
Year an of | prev Year and | > | Net panee 
> * . 2 > * . 
Month Cos. Profits | "year Month Cos. | Profits year 


ih 


| | ° 

} | o 

| 245 | 31,712,217 | 23-36 
255 | 25,053,946 | 14-09 
| 265 | 43,924,563 | 21-19 
| 193 | 15,260,299 | 19-62 
62 | 6,042,402 | 9-41 
81 | 7,269,607 | 27-80 


£ 
33,391,656 | 17°39 
38,060,148 | 9-66 | 
27,354,879 | 9°41 | 
| 26,140,561 | 13-50 
14,337,131 | 15-69 | 
5,562,452 14-21 | 





| 9,074,987 | 12-32 | 177 | 14,884,260 | 26-97 
| 8,104,438 | 18-09 | 206 | 23,579,407 | 20-25 
| 15,591,516 | 13-49 | 152 | 18,101,112 | 14-69 
| 18,438,723 | 15-49 | | 

| 13,222,882 | 15-92 | ] | 107 | 13,832,382 | 19-90 
| 27,956,588 | 8:95 | Feb. ...... | 202 | 29,792,378 | 5-52 
| 53,554,168 | 12-52! March ... | 337 | 56,721,336 | 9-19 


* After debenture interest. 


March normally brings a large number of electricity and 
iron and steel reports. Last month these accounted for 
some 30 per cent. of total profits and provided over half of 
the increase. In March last year only three out of 24 
groups showed a decline in profits compared with the 
previous year, but this year such groups numbered seven. 
Altogether, the latest evidence is not incompatible with 
some slackening in the rate of increase in industrial net 
profits, 


* * + 
Foreign Bond Movements.—The full force of 


market weakness was experienced in the foreign bond 
market last month, and every section of the index com- 


piled by the Municipal and General Securities Company 
recorded a fall, usually of a pronounced character. 
Uncertainty regarding the future status of Austrian 
bonds, under the financial domination of the Greater 
Reich, coupled with the general weakness of all South 
American issues on the evidence of a sharp deterioration 
in agricultural conditions, are the outstanding features 
of a depressing month. The total index of 109 bond 
prices has in fact fallen by ten points: — 


AVERAGE JANUARY—-JUNE, 1934 = 100. 

















| | | 
| | South and 
End of |Near & Central America | Com- | Unde-| De- 
Meath Europe} Far | Egypt | —————___ | plete | faulted faulted 
East | Pro | Index | Bonds | Bonds 
| | States aan Tous | | 
ee sis ieee Pe tn 
| | | | | | 
| | (880) | (56) | 
3/120°8| 97-8) 126-2 120-1/124-7/ 115-7 106-7| 126-0 
9 120-2) 97-1) 124:7/ 122-7) 124'3/| 115-4 106-6! 125-4 
6, 123-1, 98-3, 124°3, 120-7 123-4! 116-2 | 108-0; 125-3 
3/125-5| 98-1) 124-8 118-2) 123-2) 116-6 109-0!) 125-12 
9,117°6| 97-9 127-8 117-5 | 125-3} 116-7) 106-3 128-6 
1, 95°3| 98:5 | 122-4 118-4) 121-4| 107-7, 99-1; 117-4 
September | 101-9] 87-2) 99-5/116-1 111-8/115-0| 102-4) 95-9) 109-7 
| (28) | (109) | (54) | (55) 
October ... | 99°0| 88:1} 98-3 105-1) 108-2'105-8; 98-5) 95°5| 101-5 
November 97:7, 81-6) 97:9) 82:4 74:2) 80-4) 85-5| 88-6! 82 
6; 98:6, 82°6, 75-0) 80°7| 85-3) 86-6) 85-0 


| 


December | $o.4 81- 
| 


1938 
January ... | 97:9; 71:7) 97:8) 75-5, 67-1} 73-4) 79-3) 80-2) 78-2 
Februar | 96:2) 74-7| 97-6! 75-4) 63-8! 72:4) 79-5| 82-7| 76-4 
March ... 83°4 73-9) 97-2) 61-3 49-4) 58:2!) 69-6) 74:9! 64-8 





N.B.—Figures in brackets denote number of bonds included. 


This week’s news is not without some features of 
encouragement for the bond market, although it provides 
little basis for a positive investment policy. The re- 
ceipt of the monthly service funds to cover the Austrian 
44 per cent. and 7 per cent. issues has apparently 
encouraged expectations that payments will be main- 
tained in full. The 7 per cent. issue touched 47 in 
mid-week for this reason. Funds representing only 50 
per cent. of the April lst coupon on Brazilian twenty-year 
funding issue of 1931 have been received in London, 
New York and Paris, but even this arbitrary payment 
encouraged the Brazilian market to the extent of a point 
or two. Reports have also been in circulation regarding 
the possibility of slight increases in the service on 
Roumanian loans, though no official announcement has 
yet been made. 


* * * 


Stock Exchange Dividend.—The Stock Exchange 
itself has felt the direct force of increased taxation 
during its latest financial year to March 25th. A final 
dividend of £9 per share makes a total distribution 
for the year 1937-38 of £14, compared with £15 paid 
in respect of 1936-37. The consequent reduction of 
£20,000 in the gross distribution is more than accounted 
for by a charge of £17,000 for N.D.C.—the Stock 
Exchange, in fact, must be one of the first institutions to 
provide for virtually a full year’s contribution—and by 
an increase of £4,000 for income tax. It appears, however, 
that the balance carried forward has been increased from 
£109,612 to £125,500. The shares, which are £36 paid, 
and carry unlimited liability, were quoted slightly lower at 
212-217 following the dividend declaration. 


* * * 


Alliance Trust Results.—-Among the older invest- 
ment trusts, the record of this large Scottish company, 
which controls investments valued at over £11 millions, is 
particularly impressive. Gross revenue has exceeded 
£700,000, thus surpassing the previous “high” of 
£692,294 in 1930-31. The dividend is restored to 25 per 
cent., the rate maintained for many years until 1934-35. 
And now that investment depreciation has become com- 
monplace, it is gratifying that the market value of securi- 
ties as at January 31st last again exceeded book values. 
The allocation of revenue in the past three years is shown 
overleaf. 
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Years to January 31 


1936 1937 1938 
X £, & 

GIoss TEVENUC .......eceeeees 603,473 659,780 707,013 
SERED... siscrnctsnnesnsquens 26,883 30,051 31,868 
Tax and tax reserve ......... 94,428 166,174 139,663 
NE cclwsdsncsdsaueced 165,271 160,214 158,055 
Preference dividends ...... 76,179 74,355 73,139 
Ordinary stock :— 

PE cicthconkbaaabionbens 240,712 228,986 304,288 

a eer 180,952 186,156 199,063 

SNES COG) -sccnaccsscunese 29:3 28-3 38:2 

TE Tad Sinandsanpesdsenes 22 23 25 
General contingent fund... 50,000 40,000 100,000 
a 44,114 46,944 52,170 


The advance in gross revenue last year was at a slightly 
lower rate, but earnings for the ordinary stock have risen 
by as much as 10 per cent. to 38.2 per cent. This im- 
provement is due in part to the provision in 1936-37 
of £60,000 for a special taxation reserve account, in 
addition to normal tax payments. This allocation was not 
repeated in 1937-38, but the general contingent fund re- 
ceives £60,000 more at £100,000. Distribution policy 
is and always has been conservative, and its reward is 
apparent in the satisfactory comparison between market 
and book values of investments. The report expressly refers 
to the difficulty of placing a reliable valuation on the mort- 
gage investments, but this branch of the business is being 
gradually liquidated, and now accounts for no more than 
7% per cent. of total investments. A current price of 515 
and a yield of £4 17s. per cent. illustrates the high rating of 
the ordinary stock. In view of the Trust’s earnings record 
and of its moderate gearing, the stock may enjoy more than 
average protection against industrial recession. 


* * * 


Colvilles’ Progress.—The results of this leading 
Scottish steel undertaking last year are striking. Increasing 
technical efficiency and the steady expansion of the busi- 
ness appear to have played their part, no Jess than the high 
Jevel of output. Total profits of £1,046,130 are 42 per 
cent. higher than in 1936, and while subsidiaries have con- 
tributed £54,610 to the increase, their own progress is 
modestly reflected in dividends. Colvilles’ report, now pre- 
sented in an improved form, shows that the subsidiaries 
earned £572,262 in 1937 (after tax) against £252,055. The 
parent company has increased the previous year’s deprecia- 
tion provision of £185,000 by a special allocation of 
£110,000, so that after an increase in income tax and 
N.D.C. from £135,000 to £240,000, the earnings for the 
ordinary stock are £93,300 higher at £426,286. The in- 
crease in dividend from 7 to 8 per cent. represents a con- 
servative distribution of net profits, for earnings are equiva- 
lent to 14.5 per cent. against 11.1 per cent. Of the surplus, 
some £150,000 is placed to general reserve, while the 
balance carried forward is increased by more than £40,000. 
The Colvilles group has steadily consolidated its position in 
the Scottish steel industry. Since 1934 a number of im- 
portant businesses have been acquired, and the current pro- 
gramme of expansion is also impressive. Net additions to 
the parent company’s fixed assets in 1937 exceeded 
£350,000, and shares in subsidiaries at cost now stand at 
£2,024,650 against £1,419,650, the balance-sheet total 
being some £2} millions higher. The principal changes on 
the liabilities side are the appearance of a bank loan of 
£500,000 and an increase from £83,075 to £501,961 in 
loans, etc., due to subsidiaries. Work is now proceeding on 
the construction of new coke ovens and blast furnaces at the 
Clyde Iron Works. Originally, the scheme was to be 
financed out of an issue of ordinary shares. This method of 
financing has been varied, for the cost is to be met partly 
from the company’s own resources and partly from a loan 
of £1,000,000, payable in instalments over the next 
twelve months. The inference is that less favourable con- 
ditions in the capital market have not deterred the com- 
pany from proceeding with plans designed further to 
increase the efficiency of the business. 


April 9, 1938 

‘*The Chairman Said ’’ — Investors are looking 
increasingly to company chairmen for guidance regarding 
the future trend of business. During the past week, four 
industrial pronouncements of major importance have been 
made, and they have faced the business situation with a 
proper degree of frankness. Even at the Vickers mecting, 
the chairman underlined two factors which may serve 
as a check to extravagant dividend hopes. Re-armament 
activity is affecting the commercial engineering business of 
the group, and it is apparent, both from statement and 
from dividend policy, that the management is giving care- 
ful consideration to the problems which may arise when 
defence demands become more normal. On the other 
hand, the Vickers-Armstrongs works were fully employed 
last year, and profits on large contracts are not taken into 
account until their completion. While the business of the 
group appears as fully assured as any in heavy industry, 
the chairman’s repeated warning that divisible profits may 
not expand commensurately with gross income is certainly 
relevant. In some respects, the British Insulated Cables 
and Associated Electrical Industries speeches covered 
common ground. Both groups, for instance, have an 
equity in railway electrification at home and abroad, and 
new business has been booked for the L.N.E.R. scheme 
from Manchester to Sheffield, involving for the former 
company an amount of {1 million. The establishment of 
new cable works, to which attention has been recently 
directed, was criticised by Sir Alexander Roger, who 
declared at the British Insulated meeting, that existing 
plant was “‘ amply sufficient ” to meet all the requirements 
of the trade. The appreciable improvement in the position 
of Associated Electrical Industries in recent years under- 
lines the advantages of the generous depreciation pro- 
visions set aside last year. The group, of course, is 
considerably interested in export business, and while it is 
not expected that the volume of business this year will 
equal that of 1937, a serious recession is not anticipated, 
since unfilled orders at the beginning of the year were 
large. The difficulties inherent in a world trading organisa- 
tion, dependent in considerable degree upon the price 
fluctuations of one primary commodity, were discussed in 
detail by Sir George Beharrell at the Dunlop Rubber 
meeting. He expressed his conviction that rubber 
restriction must be maintained, and his audience un- 
doubtedly appreciated his emphasis on the strong financial 
position which the company has built up in recent years. 
This should serve as a cushion against the unfavourable 
contingencies which may have to be faced during the 
current year. 


* * * 


U.S. Steel Report. — The measure between peak 
and depression in the United States steel industry last 
year is suggested by a fall of 75 per cent. in the operations 
of United States Steel Corporation. Production early in the 
year compared favourably with 1929 levels; yet Decem- 
ber saw a lower operating rate than any recorded during 
the previous two and a half years. For the whole year, 
however, the Corporation was able to earn $94,944,000 for 
dividends, against $50,583,000 in 1936; to pay off all 
preference arrears (16} per cent. in all was distributed); to 
earn $4.18 per common share, and to add $27,695,000 to 
the earned surplus carried forward. Even the $1 common 
stock dividend looks generous enough in to-day’s circum- 
stances. Gross sales rose by 28 per cent. to $1,396 millions, 
net operating income was almost doubled at $1224 mil- 
lions, and miscellaneous income, at $130} millions, showed 
a similar degree of improvement. The production statistics 
given in the report show that the output of steel products 
was 15.7 per cent. higher, at 12,762,000 tons, while ship- 
ments of other items such as pig iron, coal and limestone 
rose to an even greater extent, and almost 60 per cent. 
more iron ore was produced. In fact, operations were at a 
sufficiently high level in the greater part of the year to 
overshadow the serious recession of the early winter. Prices, 
moreover, were increased (largely to meet higher wages and 
production costs), and averaged 11 per cent. higher than in 
1936. Demand for iron and steel products was most satis- 
factory in the first half of the year, but orders declined 
heavily when seasonal demand should have been recovering. 
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Yet, even in the third quarter, 73.6 per cent. of steel capa- 
city was in operation, and earnings per common share were 
as high as $2.79. Employment did not reach its peak until 
August, and the report attributes the improvement in earn- 
ings primarily to the “ reasonably constant ” use of produc- 
ing facilities during most of 1937. The year closed with 21 
per cent. of capacity in operation. This contrast between ex- 
tremes in 1937 is an unhappy augury for the current year, 
for accumulated orders which kept the plant going at a 
reasonably high level until the autumn have long been 
cleared off. Inventories totalled $331,479,000 at the end 
of 1937, as compared with $286,004,000 a year earlier, a 
rise due in part to prices and in part to increased volume. 
The anticipated spring recovery has proved a phantom, and 
common shareholders can hardly look forward to any con- 
siderable improvement this year. The stock has recovered 
this week to $42, a few points above its recent “ low.” 


* * * 


‘*Three Counties’’ Electric.—The dividend on 
the “‘B” ordinary shares of Shropshire, Worcestershire 
and Staffordshire Electric was reduced last year from 
64 per cent. to 54 per cent. Profits for the past three years 
are analysed below :— 


1935 1936 1937 


CIO GRE (OMEIONIED oven scccesesccccceese 200 234 269 

POPE Dts elec cnrseacsecsissesssdvcvs 11:1 17-0 16-5 
£ £ £ 

SE IE: isis iasciideccpncnctew eres 500,913 596,068 618,611 


Less transfer to reserve account 175,000 225,000 240,000 


325,913 371,068 378,611 


Interest, etc., receivable  ......cccccceee 143,733 151,760 131,954 
I ois ces hirtchtntenseannesceavin 469,646 522,738 510,565 
I ND nk cccdiriansdneaspanssccas 191,580 203,372 206,883 
Preference dividends ...............sssee06 135,000 135,000 135,000 
Dividend on ‘‘ A” ordinary shares .... 24,000 24,000 24,000 
“B” ordinary shares :— 
I ech cdcincndasemannnaseannnen 119,066 160,366 144,682 
SUEY idl Av cen ancece suid uoneenereKunenieneet 138,912 159,250 134,750 
SIME 4 Fa P sscdescececccnsseanswebeveease 4:9 6-5 6-0 
DED ix cicesessteccddietendessedbacinn 6 64 54 
I Nas viinidecccasindercceenee 54,294 55,411 65,343 


The provision which the company makes by transfers 
to reserve in lieu of depreciation, compared with our 
standard scale, appears to be somewhat low. The latter 
would require some £40,000 in excess of the £240,000 
actually provided. 


* * * 


Last year’s growth in net profit was disappointing in 
relation to an increase in expenditure on capital account 
of over 15 per cent. Partly, no doubt, this is due to the 
effect of rising costs, to which the report refers. It may 
also have been partly due to reductions in tariffs which 
have not yet been fully reflected in increased consump- 
tion, or to the time lag between expenditure on capital 
account and its fructification in net revenue. If the two 
latter explanations are valid, earnings for the current 
year may cover the reduced rate of dividend with a more 
generous margin for depreciation. 


* * * 


Hudson’s Bay Profits.—- The fortunes of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company are intimately linked with con- 
ditions in the Canadian wheat belt and the world’s fur 
markets. The recession in profits for 1937-38 is, there- 
fore, not a matter for surprise. Total profits and the 
amount earned for dividends are each about £57,000 lower 
at £326,520 and £169,309 respectively. The first ordinary 
dividend for eight years, however, has been paid, following 
the payment of preference arrears in the previous year. 
The distribution is 3 per cent., less tax at 3s. O}d., but an 
additional 1 per cent. (not subject to tax) is paid from the 
land account surplus. The 3 per cent. payment is covered 
by earnings of 6.3 per cent., compared with earnings of 
8.9 per cent. in the previous year, after allowance for 


normal preference dividends. Recovery continued at a high 
level in Canada until the second half of 1937, but in the 
Prairie Provinces the situation was governed by the serious 
drought in Saskatchewan. The estimated value of the 
wheat crop in these provinces was $155 millions last year 
against $195 millions in 1936, though the average price 
of wheat was higher. In view of conditions in Saskatche- 
wan, the continued improvement in profits from the 
company’s retail stores is satisfactory, but even in this 
department operations began to decline last autumn. Fur 
collections in the 1936-37 season rose slightly, but prices 
realised at the London auctions were considerably lower. 
Moreover, the results of fur trading in the 1937-38 
accounts cover the year to May 31, 1937 only, and the 
decline in prices will presumably be felt to a greater extent 
in the current year. The ordinary shares now stand at 20s., 
but it is difficult to assess their prospects of recovery under 
present conditions. 


* * * 


Engineering Company Results.—Recently pub- 
lished engineering company results are distinctly favourable, 
in view of increased cost of materials and labour. These 
factors, however, were more than offset by a high level of 
turnover. In the following table we compare the profits in 
1936 and 1937 of four companies whose reports have 
attracted attention in the past fortnight. Except for 
Churchill Machine Tool, the companies have been intro- 
duced to the market only in recent years: — 


Ordinary Shares Ordinary Shares 





| { 
| | 
Pref. |—— 
Company div. | 
| Earned Paid | Price | Yield 
| 
— — = sis ! cenisen x aaa 
| rm, See ol | 
British Timken (£1 £j); £|% | £}|h&} sal % 
ritish Timken ) | | | | 
1936 | 83,824 | 44-0 | 28,594 1i5¢ |) rm 
1937 | |93,007 | 4i-4 | 33,750 [ist =| f>?7 6| 5-2 
Churchill Mach. Tool | | 
CORD evcsseced 1936 | 10,524 | 46,220 | 93-1 | 22,515 |45i5¢ | 20 6! 9-7 
1937 | 5,166 66,957 | 45-0 | 59,553 |40 | 7 
| | | 
Craven Bros. (Man.) | } | 
COND Sisieces 1936 | ... | 39,918 | 13-6 | 37,500 |12l2 
1937 i 





| 66,172 | 24-4 | 45,000 |15 — \y 99 | 77 


Trussed Concrete | | | | 
OES enced ee 1936 | 2,607 | 21,156 | 16-1 | 16,393 |12l» — 
1937 | 3,000 | 44,638 22-1 | 30,100 15 | 
i i 
\ i | | | 


t Also 20 per cent. capital bonus. ¢ Also bonus in ordinary shares of 
125 per cent. to ordinary and 45 per cent. to preference shareholders. 


The progress shown is at a high rate, especially as it is 
hardly affected by capital gearing. None of the companies 
has any loan capital, and only two have moderate prefer- 
ence share issues. 


* * * 


British Timken, makers of roller-bearings, earned 
£133,007 in 1937, against £111,824 (after depreciation 
but before tax) and are maintaining the 15 per cent. cash 
dividend. The rate of earnings is only slightly reduced 
on a capital as increased by the previous year’s 20 per cent. 
scrip bonus. This bonus is repeated and, as in 1936, is in 
effect paid out of current profits, for the allocation to 
general reserve exactly covers bonus requirements. 


Churchill Machine Tool, manufacturers of precision grind- 
ing machines, have in recent years regained a further 
degree of prosperity after a series of years in which con- 
siderable earnings were not distributed. Craven Bros. 
(Manchester) also retained all earnings in the business in 
1934 and 1935, and though the latest dividend of 15 
per cent. is 24 per cent. higher than in 1936, it is on a 
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conservative basis, for total profits were almost doubled at 
£86,808. A construction company, Trussed Concrete Steel, 
has shown an equally interesting trend. Prospectus profits, 
which already showed a steep rise since the depression, 
have been completely surpassed, and the balance (before 
depreciation and tax) in 1937 amounted to £79,398, against 
£41,906. This company has adopted the somewhat un- 
usual procedure of applying share premiums of £20,860 
towards a dividend equalisation reserve of £25,000. In 
general, investors will welcome these and similar results 
of engineering companies in 1937, but the high yields 
obtainable on the ordinary shares reflect a fairly cautious 
assessment of earnings possibilities on a long-term view. 





Mining Reports 


Robinson Deep.—Additions to the _ treatment 
plant financed from the share issue made in 1936 resulted 
in the milling of an increased tonnage last year. A 
reduction of Is. 7d. to 33s. 5d. in average yield per ton 
was largely counterbalanced by lower working costs, due 
to a substantial curtailment of the development footage. 
Although this factor arose from a shortage of native 
labour, it did not preclude an increase in the ore reserve 
tonnage. Tax requirements were somewhat larger than 
in 1936. Progress during the past three years is analysed 
in the following table :-— 

Years ended December 31 


1935 1936 1937 
i ins 1,215,000 1,265,000 1,350,000 
POET sconasdbsonsenesse £911,210 £934,190 £947,060 
i £326,570 £525,000 £562,400 
Amount per “ B” share ...... 2/9 46 5/- 
IE sv scdkscarkescosnes £60,910 £58,150 £73,150 
Development footage ......... 55,870 52,547 39,260 
CREE RESETS, BONS ..ccceccccccses 6,032,000 6,102,000 6,607,000 
i ce caccmnis 4-9 4-9 4-8 
Average net price for gold ... 142/- 140/1 140/6 


Out of the balance of working capital still in hand, a 
further expansion of the capacity of the treatment plant 
from 115,000 tons to 125,000 tons per month has just 
been completed. Its utilisation would appear to depend 
upon the maintenance of the improvement in the supply 
of native labour which has recently occurred. Dividends 
on the “A” shares will call for £37,500 in 1938, as 
against £62,500. In view of this fact, and of the prob- 
ability of some further expansion in output, the main- 
tenance of last year’s dividend total on the “‘ B” shares 
seems confidently to be expected. Their yield basis is 
fully 8 per cent. 


* * * 


Simmer and Jack.—Owing to underground fires 
and labour troubles, this company last year did not bene- 
fit fully from the reconstruction programme carried 
through in 1936. Nevertheless, output, earnings and divi- 
dends increased substantially. A decline of 1s. per ton to 
30s. in yield was accompanied by a saving of over 2s. in 
costs. A larger development footage did not produce a cor- 
responding expansion in the ore reserves. The consulting 
engineer reports that work in the upper levels of the mine 
has indicated the existence of large blocks of medium-grade 
ore on both the main reef and the main reef leader; while 
development on the south reef in the Howard shaft area 
has also given encouraging results. Hoisting and ventilation 
will be facilitated by the completion of the South Deep 
vertical shaft. Results for the past three years are set out 
below: — 


Years ended December 31 


1935 1936 1937 
IE «. ccacsconepeesndeenne . 1,104,600 1,126,500 1,209,500 
Working profit ............sec00e £547,980 £441,210 £537,190 
IRS i. 5 aia cs enenenenn - £150,000 £137,500 £225,000 
Amount per share ............... 6d. 54d. 9d, 
Casried Sorward .........ccccccose £59,200 £57,550 £69,430 
Development footage ........ ; 53,360 57,960 64,690 
Ore reserve, tOMS  ..........0.00. 2,523,000 2,358,000 2,374,000 
DE, kbstbisackbinenbonces 4:9 4-9 4-9 


Average net price for gold...... 142/- 140/2 140/7 


On the basis of last year’s dividends, the yield on the 
2s. 6d. shares at 12s, 9d. is no more than 6 per cent. It 
should be noted, however, that in 1936 some £215,680, 
and in 1937 some £190,380 was appropriated from profits 
for expenditure on capital account. Requirements under 
this heading will presumably be on a much smaller scale 
in future. 


* * * 


General Mining.—The revenue of this corpora- 
tion consists mainly of dividends upon its shareholdings. 
Since these payments were maintained last year, profits 
declined by only £13,900 to £527,600. Reserve again re- 
ceives £200,000, raising the fund to £800,000, and a sum 
of £10,000 is again set aside for additional provision for 
taxation. After the payment of 5s. per share (25 per cent.), 
as before, the somewhat increased balance of £132,150 is 
carried forward. At current quotation of 88s. 9d., ex the 
final distribution of 3s., the shares yield about 53 per cent. 


* * * 


De Beers Report.—No surprise was occasioned 
by the absence of any further dividend on De Beers 
deferred shares, although at first sight an actual falling 
off in profits last year was somewhat unexpected. The 
explanation, however, arises from the sale, in 1936, of 
certain investments which were not required for the 
purpose of control and were realised to expedite the 
payment of arrears on the preference shares. The profit 
from this source amounted to £416,770, as against 
£79,140 in 1935, and £84,860 last year. Despite the fall 
in sales during the second half of the year the “‘ Diamond 
Account ” shows a credit of £2,536,600, compared with 
£2,243,800 in 1936, while interest and dividends received 
were, on balance, little changed at £843,900. Greater 
activity in mining and treatment operations required 
increased expenditure, totalling £994,730, against 
£639,680, while £220,000 was appropriated for taxation. 


* * * 


The net sum available is £2,264,300, some £611,700 
less than the corresponding figure in 1936. Two years’ 
preference payments to the end of 1937 absorbed 
£2,000,000, and the 15s. dividend on the deferred 
required £860,840, leaving £732,760 to be carried 
forward, against £1,329,350 brought in. The balance 
sheet shows several interesting changes. Some 57,275 
deferred shares have been issued in exchange for the 
majority of the preference shares of Premier (Transvaal) 
Diamond, and share premiums of £572,750 resulting 
from the transaction, have been added to _ reserves. 
Another new item under reserves is for £121,800, re- 
presenting diamond sales in advance, which will be 
credited to profit and loss for 1938. A reduction of 
£1,515,100 to £2,099,750 in investments is largely 
attributable to the sale of the company’s holding in 
Rhodes Fruit Farms and to the re-classification of certain 
investments under current assets. The revenue account 
for the current year will benefit from the distributions 
totalling £512,500 declared by the African Explosives 
and Industries, though the comparative figure for the 
previous year was not apparently disclosed. But it is 
difficult to forecast the company’s income from its 
holdings of shares in other diamond concerns, and from 
its own sales. The diamond industry is sensitive to 
economic conditions, particularly in the United States, 
The yield of 10 per cent. on the preference issue covers 
a measure of risk, while the deferred shares have obviously 
moved into a more speculative category. 


* * * 


Consolidated Diamonds.—The accounts for asi 
year of this company, which is controlled by the De Beers, 
show a rather substantial decline in revenue. After allow- 
ing for depreciation on a somewhat increased scale, and 
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slightly reduced debenture interest, the balance available 
amounts to £442,100, as against £766,500. Payment of the 
preference dividends, including arrears, absorbed 
£1,092,000 in 1936. Preference dividends last year, with 
two interim payments of 6d. each on the ordinary, absorbed 
respectively £168,000 and £224,000, leaving £201,550 to 
go forward. As anticipated in market circles, there is no 
further dividend on the ordinary. The financial position 
shows improvement, the surplus of current assets over 
liabilities amounting to £395,000, against £327,000. As in 
the case of De Beers, a departure is made in stating 
the diamond sales in advance, the amount to come into 


_credit for the current year being £120,800. Results last 


year, both as regards mining and prospecting, are described 
by the consulting engineers as satisfactory. 


Other Company Results.—A number of rubber 
company results, and also the profits of a further batch 
of investment trusts and of London store companies, 
are analysed in our usual table of profit and loss accounts, 
which appears on page 128 and covers over 60 companies 
in all. The results are discussed on page 103 under the 
heading “ Shorter Commenis.” 


Company Meetings of the Week.—Reports of com- 
pany meetings will be found in this issue from page 112 
Lord Elphinstone, at the Bank of Scotland meeting, referred 
to the continued improvement in the Scottish constructional 
industries, and disclosed that the demand for smaller 
advances was still increasing, although larger borrowers 
were obtaining more finance outside ordinary banking 
channels. ‘The chairman referred favourably to the efforts 
which are now being made to extend Scottish industry, 
particularly in the lighter trades. At the Norwich Union 
Fire Insurance meeting, Mr Ernest Hicks expressed satis- 
faction with the progressive volume of home fire business, 
while profit from the foreign section had been satisfactory. 
Addressing members of the Norwich Union Life Insurance 
Society, Mr Hicks reported that the excess of market over 
book values of investments was still considerable. New 
business obtained had set up a fresh record. A surplus over 
the book value of investments was also reported at the 
Wesleyan and General Assurance meeting by Mr John B. 
Field. Premium income and the total of new sums assured 
had increased in 1937. 


* * * 


The respective chairmen’s surveys at the annual meet- 
ings of Dunlop Rubber Company, British Insulated 
Cables,Vickers, and Associated Electrical Industries are dis- 
cussed in a Note on page 98. At the Sunday Pictorial 
Newspapers meeting, Mr John Cowley reported that the 
newspaper had received a not unfavourable proportion of 
national advertising. At the Daily Mirror Newspapers 
meeting, Mr Cowley reported rapid strides in sales, and 
announced a change in the method of dividend distribu- 
tions, designed to replace quarterly dividends by an in- 
terim and a final payment. Sir Max J. Bonn declared at 
the United Glass Bottle Manufacturers meeting that the 
high technical efficiency and low unit costs of the glass 
bottle industry should enable it to withstand competition 
from tin and fibrous containers. Sir Max pointed out that 
the heavy order book at the beginning of the year largely 
reflected the anticipation of requirements by the company’s 
customers. Sir Sydney Skinner referred to the satisfactory 
progress of the rebuilding scheme now being carried ou: by 
John Barker and Company, and to the company’s deter- 
mination to seek additional trade in the face of a somewhat 
difficult trading outlook in the current year. 





The Government of Southern Rhodesia 
invites enquiries regarding the 
potentialities of mining in 
the colony 


Southern Rhodesia to-day offers a 
profitable field of investment to 
Companies undertaking exploration 
and mineral investment. 


The colony 1s rich in Asbestos, 
Chrome, Tungsten, Coal and 
numerous other minerals. 
Gold mining is in a flourishing 


condition and its further develop- 
ment is awaiting capital. 


£100,000,.000 IN GOLD 
ALONE HAS BEEN 
PRODUCED IN THE 
LAST FORTY YEARS, 
AND NUMEROUS 
PROSPECTS AWAIT 
INVESTIGATION. 


THE COUNTRY’S VAST 
MINERAL WEALTH 
REQUIRES MORE 
DEVELOPMENT 


MINERAL PRODUCTION FOR 1937 
EXCEEDED £7,400,000 


Enquiries may be addressed to The Secretary, 
Department of Mines, Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia 


or to 


The High Commissioner for Southern Rhodesia, 
Rhodesia House, 429, Strand, London, W.C.2. 
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THE STOCK EXCHANGES 


London 


SETTLING DAYS 


TICKET ACCOUNT 
APRIL 26 APRIL 28 


MarkET conditions this week have been 
undistinguished though prices have im- 
proved a little on balance, since the 
“ House” has shown occasional powers 
of response to minor buying interest. 
The opening advance, based on fore- 
casts of the Anglo-Italian pact, and 
of peace in Spain, was thus in sharp 
contrast to the depressing conditions of 
the previous week. Sentiment, however, 
remains unpredictable, although a 
modest return of public interest has 
carried the mild rally, which was due 
mainly to bear covering on Tuesday 
afternoon, somewhat further. 

A firm opening in the gilt-edged mar- 
ket was followed, after a breathing 
space early on Tuesday, by further 
rises, although their causation appeared 
mainly to be due to bear covering. In 
mid-week, indeed, the slackening of 
professional activity temporarily ex- 
posed a lack of interest on the part of 
the general investor. War Loan was 
most prominent, both in the early im- 
provement, and also in the mid-week 
decline. Further selling of New Zea- 
land stocks followed the report of an 
increase in social services, but other 
Dominion issues were generally firm. 

European bonds responded to the im- 
proved atmosphere at first, and the 
Austrian 7 per cent. issue was especi- 
ally strong in mid-week. German issues 
improved on German buying, but did 
not maintain their best levels. Japanese 
bonds were responsive to the arrange- 
ment to maintain the yen, and reports 
of progress in the negotiations regard- 
ing the future of the Chinese Customs 
Administration assisted the Customs 
and salt loans. South American issues 
were rather firmer early in the week. 

Limited business was reported in 
home rail stocks, though they made 
some response in sympathy with the 
early improvement. The traffics, how- 
ever, were followed by a reaction, al- 
though Great Western ordinary closed 
higher on balance on Wednesday. 
Argentine rail stocks were depressed by 
the week’s dividend decisions, and by 
the sharp reversal of the republic’s 
economic position. 

* 


Although the firm tone in the indus- 
trial market appeared rather half- 
hearted at times, certain sections en- 
joved a modest increase in support. In 
particular, leading re-armament issues 
—including Hadfields and Vickers— 
attracted a few buyers, while Tube In- 
vestments provided a mid-week feature. 
Movements in electrical equipment 
shares were limited and irregular. Clyde 
Valley improved on the new share 
issue, but otherwise business in supply 
shares was small. Small improvements 
on little business were the rule among 
motor, aircraft and engineering shares. 
Traditional provincial support assisted 


brewery shares, but tobacco issues 
showed less consistent movements. 
Among the miscellaneous _ leaders, 


Imperial Chemical Industries improved 
sharply on the eve of the report (dis- 
cussed on page 96), but reacted slightly 
on profit-taking. Several of the mis- 
cellaneous industrial leaders, including 


Murex and Turner and Newall, held 

their improved levels, and building 

material issues were somewhat higher. 
* 


After a firmer opening, checked early 
on Tuesday, oil shares made fair gains. 
The pause was renewed on Wednesday, 
and although prices were rather firmer 
on Thursday, the volume of business 
remained small. A similar trend was 
also evident in rubber share dealings, 
although it was measured more by the 
tone of the market than by any signi- 
ficant changes in prices. 

Kaffir shares opened firm, with a 
steady if not exciting volume of busi- 
ness. Bear covering assisted the late 
recovery on Tuesday, and prices were 
then well maintained, although the 
volume of business showed a disap- 
pointing decline. Little interest, how- 
ever, was shown in the developing 
mines, in the absence of Cape support. 
Diamond shares began well, but the 
publication of the De Beers report was 
followed by a fall in both issues. In the 
Rhodesian copper group, Rhokana 
promptly recovered the deduction of 
the dividend, and Roan Antelope im- 
proved on the interim announcement, 

and support was renewed on Thursday. 


“FINANCIAL NEWS” 
INDICATORS 


Security Indices 


Tne Corres. 
1938 | , Total || Day 
pnts 1937 30 ord. 20 fixed 
| shares* int.t 
Apr. 1| 7,205 | 11,455 84-9 127.9 
Apr. 4 7,395 12,225 85-3 128-0 
Apr. 5 6,300 10,610 86:0 128-1 
Apr. 6 6,770 11,820 86-4 128-4 
Apr. 7 6,545 10,530 87-1 128-4 
1938 | | 
High... | a 97-2 131-0 
| Jan. 12| Feb. 4 
Low ... ‘ 79-4 126-9 
; | Mar. 16 | Mar. 17 
+ Approx. total recorded in S.B. List. * July 1, 
1935 = 100. + 1923 = 100. 
ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 


Again the week’s fall in the Actuaries’ 
Index of 151 industrial ordinary share 
prices has been quite trifling, the index 
standing on Tuesday last (April 5) at 
65-0, compared with 65-2 and 68-2 
a week and a month ago respectively. 
The corresponding yields are 5-68, 
5-65 and 5-33 per cent. 
the separate indices follows. 


| 


oe 
(Dec. , 1928 -. 100) 
Group (and No.! > 
f Securities) | Mar. | Mar. | Apr. “ 
rn 8, 29, 5 | ae 
1938 1938 1938 
Insurance (10)... | 118-4 110-8 | 111°8 | 121-5 
oT eee 95:°9 92-6 91-1 106-7 
Cotton (6) ....... 30-8 29-0 27:3 37-1 
Elec. mfg. (12 117-8 | 112-4 111-3 | 129-7 
Iren and st. (17) oa°S 57:1 56-3 66°4 
Eee CD ecnsceccnsce 76-0 67-1 68:5 84-9 
Home rails (4)... 58-6 57°8 58:3 71:0 
eu | 
Yields (%) 
| Prices 
Group | Mar. | Mar. | Apr. — 
Pr a) ee 
| 1938 | 1938 | 1938 | 
ak ake >» 
Insurance........» ; SSS 3°83 3°79 | 110-8 
Cl decnceesnents 5°53 5-61 5-71 | 91-1 
EME crcconesedes | 2-88 | 2-99, 3-13] 27-3 
Elec. mfg. ...... 5-40 5 97 6°08 | 111-1 
Iron and steel .. | 7°21 7°34 | 7°59) 56-1 
ee eeiiaiees | 660) 7-48 | 7:29! 67-1 
Home rails ...... | 5°64 5°67 | 5°61 | 57-1 
| 


A selection of 


New York 


RAILROAD affairs have provided the 
main interest in Wall Street this week, 
but turnover has gradually shrunk, to 
the accompaniment of weaker prices in 
all sections, The improvement in rails 
was limited from the first to the bonds, 
in anticipation of the President’s mes- 
Sage next week, but fears developed later 
that an agreed programme has not been 
achieved, and losses were generally re- 
corded throughout the railroad list. The 
reduced rate of steel operations, esti- 
mated by /ron Age at 324, against 354 
per cent. of capacity last week, pro- 
duced dejection in industrial stocks at 
first, but the leaders scored gains on 
‘Tuesday, particularly at the end of the 
day. The mid-week reaction, however, 
cancelled most of the improvement, at 
least in pivotal stocks. Apart from a rise 
in Austrian 7 per cents. and the firm 
front of utility bonds, this section of 
the market has been quiet and irregular. 
Business indicators are providing a 
little sign of immediate recovery for the 
market. 


New York 


Close Latest 


Prices 


Close Latest 


Mar. Apr. “—- Apr. 
‘1. 7 iP 
1938 1938 1938 1938 
1. Rails & | 4, Manufac- 
Traasport turing 
Atchison ... 2214 255! Briggs ......... 13l, 16 
Balt. & Ohio.. 41g 553!Chrysler ...... 37!4 40 
SEG s ceevce 554 6/s/Blec. Autolite 131, 15 


Can. Pacific 


5 5'o\'Gen. Motors 257g 2812 
Ches. & Ohio 23/0 

13 

6 


261»'Hudson Mtr 5 6 
G.N. Ry. Pt. 14!2' Nash Kelyntr Jig 8 
Ilinois Cent. 7 
N.Y. Central 10 
Northern Pac 6 
Pennsylv.R. 14 16!2 Douglas Air. 327g 35\4 
SouthernPac. 9 we United Aircft. 205g 217, 

5 

5 

8 


4 

4 72 Packard Mtr. 3lg 4 

4 121g) Bendix Avtn. 85, 10 
8 754! Boeing Airpin 2112 231, 
4 


Southern Rly. 33 4, Air Reduction 4014 431» 

Union Pac.... 555, 621; Allied Cheml. 125 132i9 

91g Col. Carbon 55 57 
Dupont ...... 94 955, 
Un. Carbide 5815 617, 
U.S. Ind. Alc. 14 155g 


Greyhound... 


2. Utilities and 


Communications Allis Chalmer 35 37ig 
Am. W’works 6)4 714|Gen.Electric 275g 30lo 
C’with.& S... 1 114) West’hseElec. 631g 67% 
Con. Edison 17°, 187g! AmericanCan 75'4, 82 
Col Gas&Elc 5° 6\4,;Addressogrph 165, 181, 
El Bond & Sh 45g 554/ Caterpillar ... 295g 35 
NatPwr&Lt 514 6 |Cont.Can.... 37 41 
N. American 141g 155g/IngersollRnd 61 62l» 
PacGas&Elc 23 245g!/Int. Harvester 52%, 5514 
Pac. Lighting 32!4 34 |Johns Manvie 59 62 
Pub Serv N.J. 255g 281o\ Am. Radiator 91g 105g 
StanGas&El 2 3 |Corn Prods. 53!o 57%, 
United Corp. 2!g 2° JI Case&Co. 64!9 69i2 
Un. GasImp. 9 973 Glidden ...... 1358 16 
Amer. Tel ... 11112 1245g!G.Am. Trans 29ig 32!» 


Internat. Tel. 6 75g CelaneseotA. 91g 12 
Westn. Union 165g 21 (Ind. Rayon... 145g 16!, 


Radio ......... 454 55g Colgate Palm. 7lqg 8ly 
» B.Pret 37). 41 |Eastm’n Kdk. 122 134) 
Gillette ...... 77g «83g 

Lambert Co. Blo Ql 

3. Extractive and ee ea 3354 36lo 


Metal }20th Cen. Fox 17 17, 


Am. Rol. Mill 137g 1534 

Beth. Steel... 415g 43 (5 retail Trade, &c. 
Beth. SteelP 75 82 |agone w d 25%, 271 
Republic St. 1154 1314/70" ar = 4 


U.S. Steel ... 391g 4114 4,0: Penney 55 5814 


8 

U.S. Steel Pf. 9554 100 ea tee 7. 7. 

Alaska J’neau 854 594 Walgreen = 15l4 155, 

ao Metal ie 24 25 Woolworth ... 361, 387% 
m. Smelting 29)4 325, onion 155, 16! 

Anaconda ... 2253 244\— =. 3.” 2"8 3 


24'4\Gen. Foods 23 245 
, 4 
Certo de Pas. 28%) 32° /Kroger Grey. 12% 14 
Ine. Nickel 383, 42! Nat. Biscuit 15lo 17% 
Kennecott Ss 281, 3015 Nat. Dairy . 12 131g 
Pp _ - *2| Stand. Brands 614 714 
auno Mines 854 9lz) An Tob.B. 5914 68ig 
oes = aon | Lig. Myers B. 8119 86 
— : ; Lorillard ... 13% 15g 
Vanadium ... Alle 1354 Reyn. Tob. B. 341) 3773 
Phillipe —_ one Seat Nat. Distillers 1714 195g 
Shell Union. 103, 12 “|Schenley Dis. 18 183g 
Sheil Un. Pf. 93 965s! 
Socony Vac. 107, 124,\6. Finance 
Stan. Oil Cal. 25%g 2734/Comcl. Credit 231g 27l4 
Stan. Oil N.J 4014 437g/Atlas Corp.... 534 6 
Texas Corp. 331g 365g'Com.Inv. Tr. 3112 34 


By courtesy of the Standard Statistics 
Company, Inc., of New York, we print 
the following index figures of American 
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values calculated on closing 
(1926 = 100). 
WEEKLY AVERAGES 
| 1938 
Mar. | Mar. 
Low | High 23, 30, 
Mar. | Jan. | 1938 | 1938 
30 12 
jan { 
347 Ind’ls. ... | 75-9 101-5 | 85-7 | 75-9 
32 Rails ...... 19:0 | 31-4 | 21:3. 19-0 
40 Utilities .. | 57-7 78-8 | 64°6 57-7 
419 Stocks... | 63-7 86-4 | 71-9 | 63-7 
Av. yield %* | 8-35 | 5:37 | 5-47 | 6:24 
High Low 


* 50 Common Stocks. 


prices 


Apr. 
6, 
1938 


80-8 
20-9 
63°8 


68:4 
5-83 


DAILY AVERAGE OF 50 AMERICAN 


COMMON 


STOCKS 


(1926 = 100) 


Mar.31 Apr.1 Apr.2 Apr.4 Apr.5 Apr. 6 


83:6 87-7 91 


‘2 | 90-7 


| 
93-1 | 


91-1 


High; 116-9 January 11th. Low :83-6 March 31, 


1938. 


TOTAL DEALINGS IN New YORK 


| 


Stock Exchange 


1938 

Shares 
ae 000's 
Mar. 31 1,270 
Apr. 1 | 860 
Apr. 2° 600* 
Apr. 4 690 
Apr. 5 690 
Apr. 6 480 


* Two-hour session. 


Curb 

Bonde Shares 
000’s 000’s 
9,730 227 
7,970 183 

| 4,880* 92* 
6,380 116 
| 7,140 124 
6,110 95 


Capital Issues 


CAPITAL ISSUE TOTALS 


Week ending 
April 9 


To the Public 
To Shareholders 
By S.E. Introduction 


By Permission to Deal 
Sav. Certs. w/e Mar, 31 
+t 12 days. 


Year to date 


Con- 
versions 


Nominal 

Capital 

4 

Nil 
25,000 

Nil 

454,340 

Dr950,000F ... 


Including 
Conversions 


New 
Money 


£. 
Nil 
25,000 
Nil 
920,007 


Excluding 
Conversions 


£ 
1938 (New Basis) ...... 57,897,049 44,591,542 
1937 (New Basis).......++ 154,302,548 122,716,006 
1938 (Old Basis) ......... 38,864,074 26,808,672 
1937 (Old Basis) .......+. 76,718,521 48,074,329 
Destination 


(Excluding Conversions) 


Year to date 


4, 
1938 (New Basis) 35,281,352 6,880,961 
1937 (New Basis) 93,820,764 27,742,102 
20,234,449 4,175,099 


1938 (Old Basis) 


U.K, 


Brit. Emp. 


Nh 


1937 (Old Basis) 41,719,796 6,354,533 


Foreign 
exc. U.K. Countries 


5429,229 

3153,140 

»399,124 
Nil 


Nasure of New Borrowing 
(Excluding Conversions) 


Year to date 


Deb. 


Pref. 


Ord. 


£ £ £ 
1938 (New Basis) 19,448,099 3,897,613 21,245,830 
1937 (New Basis) 30,066,531 13,289,044 79,360,431 
1938 (Old Basis) 14,780,122 2,260,722 9,767,828 
1937 (Old Basis) 17,177,933 7,511,952 23,384,444 


Nore : “ Old Basis ” 


includes public issues only; 


“New Basis”’ includes all new capital in which 
permission to deal has been granted. 


STOCK EXCHANGE 
INTRODUCTION 

Border Breweries (Wrexham), 

Ltd.—Particulars of issue of £200,000 

4} per cent. first mortgage debenture 

stock and 57,160 6 per cent. cumulative 


£1 preference shares. 


Stock redeem- 


able at 102, by December, 1987, by 
drawings from 1945, or at 105 from 
1958 on notice. Profits, after depreci- 
ation: 1935, £30,952; 1936, £37,726; 
1937, £42,525. Total assets, £717,626. 


Eastbourne 


Gas 


Company .— 


Issue of £29,850 3} per cent. deben- 
ture stock to Messrs. Seymour, Pierce 


and Company at 1004 net. 


Redeem- 


able at par 1968 or from 1963 on 
notice. Interest ranks with existing 
debenture stocks. 


Tottenham and District Gas 
Company.—lIssue of £98,000 3} per 
cent. debenture, disposed of through 
Messrs. Laurence, Keen and Gardner 
at 1003, less } per cent. brokerage. 
Redeemable at par 1963. Interest 
ranks with other debenture stocks, etc. 

Commercial Gas Company.— 
Issue of £200,000 3} per cent. debenture 
stock which Messrs Seymour, Pierce 
and Company have purchased at 
1003 net. Redeemable at par Sept- 
ember 1, 1968, or from 1963 on 
notice, 

CONVERSIONS AND 
REPAYMENTS 

Coventry Corporation.—The out- 
standing £876,556 of 6 per cent. stock, 
1938-48, will be repaid at par, with 
interest, on July 1, 1938. 

Lincoln Corporation. —- The 
holders of £750,000 6 per cent. redeem- 
able stock, 1938-48, will be repaid at 
par on July 1, 1938. 


DIVIDEND 








ANNOUNCEMENTS 
(Continued from page 127) 
| *Ine. | 
Company . Pay- | Prev. 
| ot, os Total able Year 
! i 
| | 
| % % | | % 
OTHER | 
COMPANIES 
African Props. Trust | 13+ 17 ae 
Anglo-Scot. Invest. .. Lig*) ... !May 2) ILio® 
Ansells Brewery ...... fes* | ... veh 5* 
Army & Navy Stores. | l/l ps; 15 a: 
Associated Fisheries alt al2 ‘Apr. 28) 12 
British Timken ...... aad 2 oe 15 
Bryant and May ...... 1$15t ($25 25t 
Charringten & Co. ... 1212; 1 ‘ie 14 
Delaney (John) ...... 5* ody Apr. 11} 212* 
Egyptian Markets .... Slot; 1010] ... lll, 
Ever Ready Trust ... 5¢t s uh 8 
Hodgson’s Brewery... | 4* Apr. 14 4* 
Hope Brothers ......... 6t 8 eee 8 
Ideal Building, etc. ee 5 are 5 
Imperial Cold Storage! ... | a7lot ai Viot 
International Linotype | 54+ 15g Apr. 30 llg 
Inv. Mtge. Security | 31)* bee May 16, 31* 
Johnson and Barnes |... | 5 ba 5 
Kean and Scott ....... Be aly 10¢ in 10¢ 
MASERRTIB..2.0002000rc000 coe 6| Slo Apr. 27 7 
Metal Closures ........ — i 6 
Montevideo Water ... ane t4 “ag t4 
Pitman (Sir I.) ........ 212%] ... jApr. 1 3* 
Port Said Salt ......... a oe 60 ‘Apr. 1 50 
Quirk Barton & Co... | 6+ 8lo May 16, 8)» 
Ragusa Asphalte ...... } 12loti 17 oh 1712 
Ranks (Ireland) ....... 112st| 20 May 6 20 
Sec. Inv. Mtge. Sec. | 3* ... |May 16 3* 
Shell Union ............ 4. $1 ps ces 25c ps 
Spillers Ord. ......... | \2iot| 15. |May 16 15 
Me SE “chintesse Exes 15 May 16 15 
Spratts Pat. (Amer.).. 10+ 15 (Apr. 26 15 
St. Austell Electric.... | 5 10 -_ 10 
Stock Exchange ...... iL Ips. t £14ps. =A £15ps 
Third Conv. Inv. Tst. | ae ese May 2 “ts 
Third Guardian Trust | 3+ = i 4\o 
Trussed Concr. Steel 10t | 15 1212 
United Flex Tubing | 10¢ | 13! 11 
U.Sig CRG ig EHUEE 00000 i | 9 
Victoria Wine ......... sige 6 | | 5 
Woodheads Brewery 5+; 10 | 10 
| 


(a) Paid on a larger capital. + Free of income tax- 


GENERAL MINING AND FINANCE COR- 
PORATION.—Final ordinary dividend, 15 per 
cent., making 25 per cent. for year, as before. 


RHOKANA CORPORATION.—lInterim divi- 
dend maintained at 25 per cent. 

DE BEERS CONSOLIDATED MINES.—No 
final dividend is being paid on the deferred shares. 


ROAN ANTELOPE COPPER MINES.— 
Interim dividend 10 per cent. on £4,991,085 of capital, 
compared with 30 per cent. a year ago. The actual 
cash disbursement is unchanged. 


CENTRAL ARGENTINE RAILWAY.—No 
interim preference dividends will be paid, and the 
uestion of any payment in respect of the year to 
une 30, 1938, will be considered when figures for 
the whole year are available. (A year ago 21, per 
cent. was paid on the £9,695,718 of 4lo per 
cent. non-cumulative preference stock.) 


_ BUENOS AIRES WESTERN RAILWAY.— 
The board announce that the question of preference 
dividends will be considered when the accounts for 
the year ending June 30, 1938, are completed. 


BUENOS AIRES GREAT SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY. -The board announce that the question 
of preference dividends will be considered when the 


accounts for the year ending June 30, 1938, are 
completed. 


SHORTER COMMENTS 


Company Results of the Week.— 
AMALGAMATED ANTHRACITE COL- 
LIERIES experienced a setback last year, 
and net profits amount to £149,716 against 
£196,480. Sales of coal for domestic pur- 
poses have been adversely affected, and 
exports of industrial qualities have been 
hit by the devaluation of the franc. Though 
output has been restricted by difficulty 
in getting supplies of steel, P. & W. 
MACLELLAN, LTD. have earned £70,843 
against £17,467, and thus effected a further 
substantial reduction in the debit balance 
forward. Without exception, rubber com- 
panies continue to record higher profits. 
HIGHLANDS & LOWLANDS have 
earned £51,430 against £31,712, while 
AYER KUNING (F.M.S.) pay 17} against 
10 per cent. GENERAL STEAM NAVI- 
GATION profits, at £61,256, have almost 
doubled, though some slackening of activity 
began last November. Three store com- 
panies; ARMY & NAVY STORES, 
MEAKERS, LTD., and THOMAS 
WALLIS & CO. all report somewhat lower 
trading profits. —The Army & Navy Stores, 
however, maintain their 15 per cent. divi- 
dend. NORTHERN GENERAL TRANS- 
PORT again pays 10 per cent., net profits 
being more than £30,000 higher at £220,280. 
The week has produced in all eight invest- 
ment trust results, in most cases showing 
moderate progress. AMERICAN IN- 
VESTMENT & GENERAL TRUST, for 
instance, have earned £122,941 against 
£119,585. Falls in the prices of both carpets 
and raw materials, and the resulting necessity 
for writing down stocks, have reduced the 
net profits of CARPET TRADES from 
£89,632 to £18,285. The improvement in 
paper prices is reflected in the excellent 
results of JOHN DICKINSON & CO., 
who have earned £369,290 against £277,016, 
and are raising the dividend from 12 to 
14 per cent. The distribution of SKEFCO 
BALL BEARING is on a conservative basis, 
for, although profits are £39,000 higher at 
,275,149, the 30 per cent. tax-free dividend 
is repeated, and some £100,000 is added to 
the balance carried forward. NORTH 
BRITISH RUBBER have paid off all first 
preference dividend arrears and are making 
second preference payments up to June, 
1933. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Manufacturers’ Trust Company.— 
The statement of March 31, 1938, 
shows deposits $592,002,055 and resources 
$709,748,291, against $610,292,529 and 
$731,853,275, respectively, December 31, 
1937. Net operating earnings for quarter 
to March 3lst were $1,812,992, against 
$2,196,300 for the same period in 1937, 
After usual dividends of $234,563 on pre- 
ferred and $824,958 on common stock, 
$518,286 was transferred to reserves, and 
the balance used for amortisation and taxes. 

Midland and Southern Investment 
Fund.—Distribution No. 4 for half-year 
ended April 1, 1938, of 4-40d. per unit, free 
of tax, being at the rate of £4 17s. 9d, 
gross per cent. per annum on the initial 
price of £1, compared with previous 
coupons No. 3 at £4 9s. Od. per cent. 
gross per annum, and No. 2, £3 18s. 9d. 
per cent. gross per annum. The progress 
report gives the percentage of the fund 
represented by the separate investments. 


Fourth British Fixed Trust.—Pay- 
ment of 5-20d. per sub-unit, free of tax, 
for the half-year to April Ist, on coupon 
No. 8. The same as for corresponding 
period of 1937. With coupon No. 7 (3-80d.) 
the year’s distribution is at rate of £4 17s. 3d. 
(against £4 13s. 9d.) per cent. gross on 
initial price of 20s. 6d. 

Province of Buenos Ayres Water- 
works Company.—Profit for 1937 was 
£11,330, compared with £3,293. One 
year’s 5 per cent. tax-free preference 
dividend in respect of 1932 is declared, 
payable April 25, 1938. 


Shell Union Oil Corporation.—Net 
operating income for 1937, after deprecia- 
tion, is $20,668,880. The previous year 


(Continued on page 106.) 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


In calculating yields of fixed interest stocks allowance is made for interest accrued since the last date of payment, less fncome tax at the standard rate. Where 
stocks are definitely redeemabie at a certain date the yield includes any profit or loss on redemption ; where stocks are redeemable at or before a certain date the final date of 
repayment is taken when the stock stands at a discount and the earliest date when the quotation is above par. The return on ordinary stocks and shares is calculated by 
reference to the latest dividends, account being taken of any increase or reduction of interim dividends. Allowance is made for accrued dividends in calculating the 




















yield on “ cum div.” shares. 
Prices, iH RM | Prices, | is | 
. Year 1938 ion | Year 1938 a | 
Prices tae | 2 2 | | Last two || Price, * . 
J . Jan. lto Price | we rield | Jan. 1 to S03 OO Yield 
Year 1937 Apr. 6, Name of Security Apr Esk - oe _ Apr. 6, Dividends Name of Security Apr. ESR Apr. 6, 
| inciusive 6, bem . {938° inclusive } | *& jun | 1938 
"High- | Low- High- Low- 1938 z High- Low- (a) (6) (c) | | 4 
__ est est jj est est { | @ est est | ‘o % I | ‘a 
British Funds ise & : | i pet @ 
8415), 731g 7914 71 Consols 24% ......... 7410/ +1,| 3 7 2 3/41, | 12/- 3136 313a@ Com. Bk. of Aus. 10/- 12/6 | see ef Se ™ 
113 10554 1115ig | 107 Do. 4% (aft. 1957) 11014) +14; 3 61ln 53/9 51/3 5a 56 District B. £1 fy pd... 53/9 | cee 314 5 
1Old;6 | 943g 99ig 06 Conv. 210% 1944-49 98 +- lo 212 6, 90 776 3lob 3lo@ En. S. & Aust. {5 £3p | 82/6 ve | 5 20 
103% 6 | 975g || 10254 99 Do. 3%, 1948-53... || 10] + 3, 216 6 105 9isi¢ 106 8a  Hambros£10,{2lep., 10 oo | 216 © 
1062550 99 10453 9814 Do. 312% after 1961 || 101 31g] 3 8 On £961, | £82 £2\2a@, £35 Hong. and S. $125. | £87 | —£2 6 6 5 
108 105 10675 | 10514 Do. 412% 1940-44 10613; +12} 2 6 6| 04/6 | 569 6a 66 | Lloyds £5, £ipd..... | 59/6! ... 410 
A17ig | L11lg || 11555 112i4) Do. 5% 1944-64 ... || 11234| ... 213 6 934 858 7a 96 || Martins £20, £212 pd. S5gi .. | 4 3 0 
92ie 89 9153 875g | Fund. 2!2°% 1956-61 89 +1 3 3 0 893 78.354 8a 85 | Midland £1, ty. pd... 85/- | +1/- 314 9 
9673 8978 973, 94 Fund. 234% 1952-57 0615 +34} 3 3 O 6316 5l5i5 5S a@ 56 | Nat. Dis. £219 fy. pd. 6 oa 434 
1015, 9278 995g | 951g | Fund.3% 1959-69... 96! G13 3 6 41 2434 4a 11d oe of Egypt £10.... 3610 ‘ 420 
1165, | 109 11473 | 110% | Fund. 4% 1960-90... 112 ll4| 3 4 6 4114 38 9a 96 | N. of Ind. £25, £12); 39 —1 515 0 
B16 96 100ig | 975 Nat. D. 212° 1944-48 | 99 lo| 212 0 374 aT i¢ 7ioa) Tlob | N. Prov. £3, £1 pd. Siig) +he| 4 1 9 
1145, 10718 1121335 1075, ML ea Bonds 4°,... 11014, +11, 312 7f. 488 450 | B8lou 8126 | Roy. Bk. of Scotland 455 314 9 
10515;65 995g | 103 9910 || War L. 312% af. 1952 || 102 li4} 3 8 2n 151939 1378 95 5a | St. of S.A. £20, £5 - i4 5 0 0 
9673 84316 901g | S4lg | Local Loans 3% .. 87 1 | 3 8 6) 51/3 43/- 354a | 6145 | Union Dis. £1 ...... 45/- |... 489 
102 991g || 10154 | 99:2 | Austria 3% 1933-53.. || 100 1 | 300) 96 | 9- | 9a 116 | West. £4, £1 pd. 956 | 41/6, 43 0 
72 2 O77g | G3iq | India 212% .......00008 6512 lo 316 4 | 
B51, 744 8i : = OO”) aE 78 mm FF Ff 2 : Insurance 
98354 87 || 94 | 881o Shy Sl inctinsecncnee 911 +1 | 316 6 2853 24 50 6 40a Alliance £1, fully pd. 261 + lo 7s 
A19lg | 11214 11654 | 11454 Do. 412% 1958-68 |” he oe 3 9 6 151)6 | 1254 t3,6a 4/6 Adas £5, £114 pd. ... 13! se 3 0 Of 
} Dom. & Col. Govts. | 105)¢ 9 20 6 20a Com, Un. £1, ty. pd. 954 | 14 420 
1097, | 105 1087s | 10512 || Austr. 5% 1945-75... 1107 | ... | 40 0 514 4 1/6a | 2/-b | Gen. Acc. £1, 5/ pd. |) 458x | + 3g 3 16 O 
105%, «101 10415;6| 10014 | Canada 4% 1940-60 102 | ... | 3 7 6 31 26 256 254 Lon. & Lanc.£5,42pd 28 +1 310 2 
118 114lg {|} 115 =| 113 | Nigeria 5% 1950-60 | 115 | +1 | 310 6 15g 9lo | 3/2e 3/16 | N.Brit.&Mer.£114,t.p. 10 + lp 3 00 
110 1041, | 108 | 105 N. Zealand 5% 1946 || 106 | ... | 4 5 0 205 18 t25a | t305 Pearl (£1), fy. pd. ... 19 lg! 218 OF 
1075g 10314 || 1071930) 102 Queens. 5% 1940-60 | 103 «= toe 4 16 1334 | 6/-@ | 6/-) | Pheenix £1, fy. pd. «.. 14 4! 420 
1144g | 110g || Lizldjg 110lo | S.Africa 5% 1945-75 | 111  ' aoe 3558 29 t25a@ | 72146 Prudential £1 A ...... 33 lls 218 6 
| conten Governments 106 813 50 « T50¢ Do. £1, with 4s. pd. . 93/9 /9' 2 2 6 
103 93 || 961. | 89 Arg. 412% Stg. Bds. 900 |+1.! 5 O Of 9 Bi4 lla 196 Royal Exchange £1. 914 4' 3 6 O 
10512 975, 102 | 24 Austria | oa i BEET asses 47 +18 ? 5: 7 66a 6/65 | Royal £1, 10/- pd. . Big + Ig 420 
9154 B4ly 89 48 Do. 4 6? 1934-59 55 | +4 910 0 1654 1514 | 6/6a | 6/66 S.U.& NLA £20,411 pd 15 i 430 
1021, 9514 99 | 95 Belg. 4% red. by 1970 | 97 | ... | 4 4 4 87/- 69314 13a@ | 1/56 | Sun In., £1 with 5/pd. |) 75/- i; 312 0 
33l4 dale 33lg | Bly Balbaria cial ; 33 |... | 7_9 6m B56 714 | t10@ | t106 | Sun Lf. Ass.. £1 ty.pd. 778 ‘ 210 6t 
B95, 3 37io | 16 Brazil 5% Fd. 191 oe ass | Nil Be Investment Trusts 
2s 15 195g | 161g | Chile 6% (1929)...... 16! ~i | 418 Ov! 267 235 812 6 4a § Anglo-Amer. Deb. ... | 235 a i: oe i 
9554 5412 || 60l2 | 402 | China 5% (1912) ..... 5lle 3 | 914 3f 65 50 Zio¢ 3¢ § Anglo-Celtic Ord. ... 50 —2 5 18 10 
1017, 59 || Wiis | 43 Do. 5% (1913) ...... 60 lin} 8 6 Of 11/3 7.6 Tio 10¢ Brit. Assets Trust 5/- 7/6 oa 613 3 
1083, | 101le 10534 58 Czechoslovakia 8°... 79lox. +3 |10 1 3 233 208 4a} 65  Debenture Corp. Stk. | 209 —6lo' 415 8 
100 92) 98 | 94 Denmark 3‘ sb 07 oo tm? 75 55! 2106 lioa For. Amer. &c., Def. 551.| —4 7 2 & 
10612 | 1001, 103 | 1001, Egypt Unified 4° 102 ett 38 8 13712 | 122 2a 4106 Guardian Investment 124! ‘a §12 5 
1812 ll 13. | 109 |} French 4% (British) 10 .. | 5 6 Oe 254 201 Tio b 4a Ind. and Gen. Ord... | 205 | —7 S423 3 
66 525, 60 | 43!2 | Ger. 7% Dawes Ln. 54 +4 1219 3f) 2 251 8b 5a Invest. Trust Def. ... | 251 —6 a 
491, 35 4534 33 Do. 512% Young Ln. 42 +4 13. 1 «Of 417 149 66 | 2ioa Lake View Inv. 10/- | 15/3} ... 511 6 
40% 30 34 25 | Greek 6% Stab. Ln. 28 2 8 9 4w 25212 | 233. 3iga@ |} 8125 Mercantile Inv........ eh ons 5 3 0 
62 47lg 5812 30 Hungary 7i2% ....... 39 +5 9 9 9h 154 12419 3a 456 Merchants Trust Ord. | 124 —3 6 0 6 
885, | 53 60 38 Japan. 512° 1936-65 | 55 » | 10 0 Of) 25122 | 225 5a 76 | Metropolitan Trust.. | 225 | —5 | 5 6 8 
9454 5712 64lp | 43 Do. 6% (’24) red. 1959 56 | —1 | 1012 Of Sj- 3.4\2 2le ¢ 4¢ | Scottish Inv. 5/- ..... 3/6 i 514 0 
12154 | 11012 || 124 | 115 Norwegian 4% 1911. 119 | ... 3:3 6 = a 7 7 @ Scottish Mort., fe. -. 190 510 6 
611 403, Ss 36 Peru 712% 1922....... ie ie 22 2) a ‘Trustees Corp. Ord. 192! 5 311 
83 F 56 4 72 54 Poland edad 3 3 819 3s 193 167 4a 65 United Senses Deb. | 169 | 518 0 
lo 13 15 ll Roum. 4°, Con. 1922 13 2 14 O Oy Financial Trusts, &c. 
9653 | 88l4 || 92 80 U.K. & Arg.C.3% ... || 82 313 2; 11/9 6,3 219 ¢ 4¢ | Argentine Land,&c.10/! 6/3 | -1/3) 6 8 O 
| Corporation Stocks i Jaj~ 22 9 10¢ 13l5¢ Brit.S.Atr. 15/- ty. pd. 24/3 | 9d 8 4 0 
118 1lllg | 1153g | 11012 | Bir’tham 5% 1946-56 | 111 a ae. 23,9 15/71, 0c 10c¢ | Charterhouse Inv. £1 16,3 ca 12 6 O 
11854 | 11234 /| 117) | 112 en oe 1948-58. 114 ss 3 6 6 | 16/1012) 14 26 2a | C.of Lond.R.Pty. £1 15/- |—7lod 5 6 9 
9514 B2l2 87lo 83 ded i i ioaeiibiiaaty 85 - 310 0 33/9 25/7 2i9 a} T8546 | Daily Mail & Gen. £1 28/3 2/-;| 8 O OF 
101 93 | @7ly 94 j ed 3° 1954-64 O4x | 4 3 611 » 7 65} ¢ 3542 4446 Dalgety £20 £5 pd. 6 es 6 2 0 
10453 = 10053 105lg | 1011p || Middx. 312% 1957-62 102), ‘ 2 FF 23/- 19/3 5b 3a  Forestal Land £1 ... 19,9 ° 8 2 0 
| | | 25 1 19 Nile | £4(c) . Hudson’s Bay Co. fl 20/- es 46 9 
Prices, 7 siemens p= aes S 20/— 13,9 2a 45 Java Invest. £1 ..... 15/- ba 8 0 0 
Year 1938 hone . | Price " 106 at = ™ Peru. C aa Set — a -1 . = . 
agg | Dividends | aeetieene Apr. | #3 ae 17/3 | 15/- | qigc | ‘Toe | Staveley Trust fl... || 15/-| 7 |10 0 0 
inclusive | rire 1938 £<2)| ig3g || 24/102 23/9 l0¢ | 12iz¢ | Sudan Plant. £1...... 27/6|+2/6, 9 1 9 
“High- | Low- | (@) @) “s 77/6 | 61/3 | 1226 | Sa | Anscii's Brewery {1 || 73/9 | +2/6' 417 0 
est est % Yo | 32/— 21/9 art b| 2 - Boccia Perkins {1 28/- 1/6' 514 0 
| Public Boards ( £s. d. || 129/- | 103/9 +5a | +206 Bass Ratcliff Ord. £1 |) 120/- /9| 4 3 4t 
11412 | 110%, 212 | 110 | C. Elec. 5% 1950-70 || 110 we | 317 6j| O4/- | 51/- 3a 126 | Charrington & Co. £1 || 57/6x +25 5 4 0 
\| Lon. Pass. Transport : | 826 70/- 6a 146 | Courage Ord. £1 ......) 73/9 Id «€©686—(68lCUO 
A199 | 112) | 14 21g | 452% “A” 1985-2023 | 1171 |} 314 6) 107/9 | 85 155 Ziga | Distillers Ord. £1 .... || 94/6 46 416 0 
12914 | 126 254 | 21g | 5% “A” 1985-2023... || 127 315 6) 125 102 176 12a | Guinness Ord. £1... | 116/3' +63!) 5 0 O 
1225g | 119 | 212 | 212 || 5% “B” 1965-2023... 120 315 0 113/6 91 Jloa 206 Ind Coope & All. £1 | 108/1! Billo 5 19 
84 7 ' 2346 lloa | “C” 1956 or after..... 79 ; 5 611 43/- 34 - 3loaj; 7106 | Meux’s Ord. £1....... 37/- | —6d 518 O 
9lig 85 i Llp | Llp || Met. W.B. “B” 3%.. 871 4.1 3 8 0 93/- 763 8a 156 | Mitchells &Butlers £1 || 82/6 | —6d 512 0 
118 11412 | Zip | Zip P. of Lon. 5% 50-70 | 116 —j 310 0 72/3 63,9 121.6 5a = Ohilsson’s Cape £1 ... 67/6 oe § 3 9 
j British Railways | 73,- 67,6 4a 146 Simonds (H.&G.) £1 70/- | 4-2/6 5 4 0 
65 51l> | loa Bh BAR cen. encnenseccce 551 +21 74 3 104 6 87/6 t17l26é tha | S. African Bws. £1... 96/6 6d 413 3f 
45 234 || Nil | Nil || L.&N. E.R. Def....... 3! lg Nil 42,- 30 4a} 66 Taylor WalkerOrd. £1) 34/6' —6d| 515 0 
B34 5 Nil | Nil Do. 5% Fref. Ord. 6 , Nil 26/3 194 2a 5iob || Walker (P)&R.Cain gl, 22/3 | +3d 617 6 
97 87 le llga| 334d Do. 5% Pref. 1955 88 . 1 ao. 2 77,9 2/6 136 6a Watney Combe Def.41) 70/6 | +2/- 5 8 0 
2713 1812 lac | 4c Do. 4% 2nd Pf....... 211 lj 8 2 9 | Iron, Coal and Steel 
681, | 52 la | 36 Do. 4% Ist Pf 5712} + 12| 7 710} 24/3 | 19/9 746! 4a | Allied Ironfound. £1. | 20/7!2'—7igd 10 18 0 
301g 1854 llge | Ilo ¢| L.M.S. Ord. .. 211g; +34; 7 1 2 44 - 38/6 65 4a | Babcock Wilcox £1... 40/- Jiod 5 0 O 
70l4 5114 | 4c 4c 4% Pt. 5710} +12} 619 2 9/40 59 10¢ 10¢ Baldwins 4/— .......... 6,- 1l0ind 6 13 3 
8214 Wis | 2a 26 4° Pf. 75 + 12 | 5 6 0 40/3 40/- 4a 106 Bolsover Col. Ord. £1 |41/10lo2 ... | 614 O 
2136 175g Ine | lloc Southern Def. 19 + lg 71711 31/3 24'9 | $106 +5 a | Brown (J.) Ord. 10/- 30/~ | +-1/3 $ 6 @ 
isi 701» Ze 30 De. 3% 7 | +1 | 611 6 2 ie 30/- | +66 2a Butterley Co. Ord. 41 926 \ ... 418 of 
lg} 11012 loa Zi 0. 5° 11310} ... 48 0 34 | T/i- | Se Sis ¢ | Cammell Laird 5/-... 8/3 | +3d| 5 0 O 
| Dom. & ‘Foreign Rys. j | i} 25/6 | | 20 3 | 3a | 56 | Colvilles Ord. £1. 23/liox +1/- 617 6 
14 | 77%6 || Nil | Nil || Antofagasta Ord....... B12] ... Nil 11/1019! “8/514! Nile | Tice | Consett Iron Ord.6/8 | 9/6 | +34) 5 4 0 
6lo 35g || Nil | Nil | B.A. & Pac. Ord....... ! 4/)-1 | Nil 87/6 | 78/ll>s 156 | 5a || Cory, William, Ord.f1| 82/6/ ... | 417 0 
17 854 Nil ; Nil B.A. Gt. Sthn, Ord... Qlo} — 19] Nil 34/3 25/7i> | 6c | 10¢ Dorman Long Ord. {1 27/6! ... 75 0 
121. 6l4 || Nil | Nil B.A. West. Ord....... 6lo —1 | Nil 55/3 2/6 l4c We Do. Pref. Ord. £1... | 45/712 — 7ied 717 O 
1314 6lp || Nil | Nil C. Arg. Ord.. ~ Jin} — 12} Nil 65/712! 62 46a (|tllip6 | Firth Brown £1....... 65/- nm *§ 2 8 € 
8716 5 i Na Nil oe Tee. Com. $25. = Slo} ... | Nil 31/1 24/6 t3lo | t3a@ | GuestKeen &.Ord.{1) 26/9 | + 6d 410 of 
2810 2534 2c | 2<¢ | Costa Rica Ord. ..... : I oe ee 32/6 | 26/6 | Tle 156 Hadfields 10/- ...... 31/- | +1/9 72 6 
43/9 33/9 || Nil | Nil Nitrate Rlys. £10...... 35/—- | —2/6) Nil | 31/4 25/3 2loa 7lob | Horden Collieries £1 26/3 st ta & 
66 | 37 | #36 | t2a | San Paulo Ord. ...... 3812} —4 | 1219 9+) 29/- 2/3 | Se 919 ¢ | Lambert Bros. Ord, £1) 27/6 be 618 0 
16/3 14/712 || le le | Taltal Rly. Ord. £5 15/- wii 613 3} 13/1012) 11/3 Nile | 2c | Ocean Coal&Wilsonf!' 11/9 i a oe 
| {} | Banks and Discount 11/1012! 8/1012 Nile 5c || Pease and Partners 10, 10/- 3d 5 0 0 
75/6 64/- || Tina! 106 | Alexanders £2, f1 pd. | 65/- uw 1S ee 23/9 18/6 Slob 2a | Powell Duffryn £1 ... | 20/7 Jiced| 7 6 O 
35/- 32/6 || d56 | d5a | Bk. of N. Zealand £1 33/9 -.» | 414 8e) 48/410! 306 +7106 | 5a | Sheepbridge C.&1.£1 || 40/7 Tied 6 2 0 
35212 | 330 i 6a | 66 | Bk. of ao paneeep 336x + >i tas 35/4)2| 29/4); Blob 3lo a | Shipley Coll. Ord. £1 30; - 2/6 8 0 0 
76/6 | 71/3 || Ta| 76 | Barclay B. £1......... 72/6; —6d| 316 6 40/- | 31/3 | 12¢ |} 13c¢ |S8.Durham \ Ord. £1) 32/6 8 0 0 
43/112 41/- || 234a@) 3146 | Barcl. (D.,&c.) A £1 1% maa. 20/- | 15/- | 6¢e 7c | Steel &lron { BOrdfi) 15/- 9 69 
8%6) 7g || Blga)| 412d |, Bk. of Aust. Mi ascrsnce | | 5 69 46/3 | 409 | 66 4a. Stanton Iron. £1..... || 42/6 ; ft eae @ 
£42 LBs |} Sc | 8c Bk. of Mont. $100... 40° | | 4 1 Oe) 58/- | 46/712) 19le6b 3a Staveley Coal, etc. £1 48/9 1/3 5 2 O} 
2612 2 i e5lg¢c o6c¢ ! Bk. of N.S.W. £20.. 25 | | 316 8e| 37/6 | 31/6 5¢ Zloc | Stewarts & Lloyds {1 || 35/7! 1104 4 3 
55/- 40/- 6c Nile | Brit. Overseas A £5.. 45/-| ... | Nil 28/9 23/3 3a 66 | Swan, Hunter £1 ... || 25/7ioi\— 7lod| 7 1 6 
_ 126 Lite 7a 76° Chrd. of India £5..... lille 1g 6 0 0 10/1019! 4/9 106 5a | Thomas (Rich.) 6/8 5/- | 64/20 0 0 
(e) Interim dividend. (b) Final dividend. (c) Dividends for full year. (d) Paid in £N.Z (e) Allowing for exchange. Flat yield. 


) 
(v) Yield on 15, a, basis. 


(A) Yield on 354% basis. 
(y) Yield based on 45% of coupon. 


@) 7 (m) Based on payment of 212%. (nm) To redemption at par, in year shown. 
icid worked on a 512% 


(w) Yield based on 40%, of coupon. t Free of Income Tax. 
(t) Yield worked on a 14% basis. (2) 1% paid free of income tax. 


() basis. 
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Year 1938 S Prices, {| —— 
Jan. 1 to fen ewe | Price, Bu . Year 1938 | Last two | & | 
_Apr. 6, ees: ol: Geel Apr. | aa@| Yield Jan. 1 to Dividend | Prices) Bu _ | 
___ inchusive | of Security | os =S\ Apr. 6, Apr. 6, | ividends N fs , | Apr. | dx | Yield 
High- | Low- || (a) (6) («) | 1938 |Og™| 2998 |, incusive _ji_ — oe bred “Bie” 
et | est | % % | § || High- | Low- | (a) (6) (c) | 1938 Ug) 1938 
«tron, Coal, &.c.—cons.'| iS | £ sd | exe | est || % % i | 2 £ d 
; a4 ’ , &c.—cone, l-* “a we tt a s. d, 
$62) 538i, | a | Na || Thomycroft, John £1 1/21/1012]... | Na || “ghica | “deal ge) ane | Reber e) Bo. £1 | “js; ... | 415 0 
a3 eet Nil ¢ le || U. States Steel $1 | $42i0/ +$3} 271/11 7) 32 551g || 722@| 206 | Gallaher Ltd. Ord. £1 | 57g | + 3g 414 O 
defied 19/9 || 10¢| 100 Vek | 26/3 | +34| 617 21 aoe | it || “ee | 108 | Gamers teen | ats | 83! 10 ae 
ms € || Vickers 10/— ........0+ | 22/9 | ) ; | Gen. Refract’s 10/-.. 5 - 

28/9 2- } 10¢ | 33a | Ward (Thos. Wj Fi. i 33 | we ‘ : ° oe 23/- i 22106 | 15@ | Gestetner (D) (5/-)... 26. iol, ; 9d ue 40 °. 
16, 3 2|| 10te | 1223¢ | Weardale S. etc. a] ase | 7 | 749 soe 68 9 | 5a | 206  Harrisons&Cros.Df.£1) 70-  ... (d) 
sn sont, || 22126 | 12l,@ | Whitehead I. & S. £1 | 473) —1g| 7 3 9 | 63/9 || Sa | 13126 | Harrods {£1............ 65/71, ... | 312 0 
j- | 40/72) “1S¢ | Se | Yarrow &CO. Llew.. |) 42/6 |... ls deolmsligal 3 | 9 |Imp.Airwaysfi... | 226) -. | 8 0 0 
3/9 | a Textiles | | tom 276 | 34 | 5126 | Imp. Chem, Ord. £1 30/9x +110 510 6 
/9 | 3,6 Nil Nil | Bleachers {1 ......-. | 30 | ~6a | Ni | 7 2} 99 Nile | 5c | Imp. Smelting £1..... | io 7l2'—Tlod 9 8 O 
3 a 2/9 | Nil Nil || Bradford Dyers £1... || 4/412} —1lod Ni ae 6 | t7!2@ \+17!26 | Imp. Tobacco fi wee HT 618g; +319! 313 6F 
3/4 2 3/412 | Nil Nil Brit. Cel. Ord. 10/-.. || 3/6 | —3d | Nil | $5158 $3879 i €$1-30/| c$2°25 | Inter. Nickel n.p...... | $42/. : 414 2 
ais | 4/10 2) Nil | Nil | CalicoPrinters{1... || 5/-| .. | _ Nil | 12/9 | 10/3%) 8b 5a | International Teas/- || 116 {3d 513 9 
419 | 32/6 “| 10e | 10c | Coats,Joand P41: | 35'7i + Hind) 512 0 | 40/3 | 329 || 46 4a | Lever & Unilever £1 | 363 426 4 8 3 
48/412) 36° | Soe! 26° | Courtatide gt nen | 40 me tO S12 S| OU | 49 | alee | ge | London Brick £1... | 546 +26 712 4 

4 “2 | 2 loa nglish Swg. Ctn. | 35/=- | ee i} } 6 3a yons (J.) Ord. £1... 51 
339 rg I = | al Fine Cotton Spin. 1 | “4/119 + ied 5 RA 6 || tne ae | 436 234 eee See & 5/- 513 2/6 5 18 t 
i= |} a 2 inen Thread Stk. {1 || 25/- | ... | | ? 2a) late Murex £1 Ord. ...... | “43, 3 
49/42 40/- || t12lgc| tiZlgc Patons & Baldwins £1 | 2 - | 101 73 2 | 37/- | 32'6 loa} 9386 Phillips Godire £1 33 if. — 714 2% 3 
18/9 | 10/42 | 6c | (N ns41 | 45/— |+1/101, 511 Ot! 356 | 26/3 || Tina | inchi 6) A 2 2 
/ (M2 | Ge | Nila Whitworth & Mit. £1 | 10/712)... | 11 6 8 | 72a | 106 | Pinchin Johnson 10/- || 28/6 620 
an on | Electrical Manufactg. | | || 40:6 | 263 1212@ | 32126 || Prices Trust Ord. 5/- || 33/112) + 11012616 0 
316 197 || 10¢ 10¢ || Associated Elec. £1... | 36/6| +64) 5 9 0 | 58/9 426 3lg@| 11796 || RadiationOrd. {1 ... || 51/3) +2/6.°517 O 
=.) © (6 || 5a 15 || British Insulated £1 | 826). | 417 01 poet a! W224 2212 c| Reckitt & Sons Ord.£1| Sigx) +lig| 4 6 O 
so 2 5 1 156 5a | Callenders £1.......... 80/712) — 1/1012 419 Oj 14/8 | 116 | t5a@ | T8136 | Sears (J.) Ord. 5/-... || 12/- 7 510 Of 
30/- "| 189 | 6a | 6125 | Crompton Park. A 5/- O12 102 A 9 2) 146 | 96. | Zire | 4c | Smehfild. &Arg. Mt. £1 10/-x -6d_ 8 0 0 
316 | 26/3 || Nile| le | English Electric £1... || 28/- | +6d| 7 2 0 | 60/6 | 52924) 21 @ | 12196 || Spillers Ord. fi al | 55/- +7lod 5 14 3 
iolatel 67/- | Se 1712 ¢ | General Electric £1.. || 71/6 | +2/-| 418 0 | 25/719) 21/- || Ni Nil Swed. Match, B.kr.25 | 23/112 + 1/1); Nil 
~ 16/- || 156 5a || Henleys (W. T.) 5/-.. |'16/10!0| + 7iod) 416 Os! 83/- | 70/- 44a} 146 || TateandLyle £1 ... | 77/6 +1 3 414 0 
41/3 | 34/- || 56 5@ | Johnson&Phillips£i | 35/-'|...| 514 0 | 446 | 366 | 5a 56 || Tilling, Thos. £1 ... | 43/9 4il 5 
/3 | 25/- | as | Gee Siemens 41 a 5-7 ie | 518 3 | 68/412| 526 | 5a | 116 || Tob. Secrts.Ord. {1 5716) +2/6) 511 3 
eat Blocsste Lishe, de. | | | 53/- | 30 712|| 60c | w35e | TriplexSafetyG. 10/- | 38/-|+2/3, 9 4 0 
68 /- $75 | Nil $1 c | Brazil Trac., no par.. || $834 | +$34) 11 8 6 | 86/- 74 412|| Tiga | 16145 | TubeInvestments £1 | 80/- —1/3' 517 6 
39/3 62/6 | 6a ob Bournemouth & Ple. || 63/9 te 1-414 0 | 87/6 70/— | 334 ai 1614 6 } Turner & Newall hen || 79 4)o +1/10105 O 3 
34/3 24/6 || 2a 55 || BritishPow.&Lt. £1 || 26) | 5 6 0] syial2| 46/3 || 726) Se | United Dairies £1... | 52/— | +2/- “416 0 
ai/- | 33/- |) 3l2@ 46 | City of London £1... | 34/- | +6d/ 4 7 6/ 27/712; 18/412) 614a | 155 | United Molasses 6/8.. | 21/1012 +7iod 6 5 0 
51/- 36/6 || 3a 5b | Clyde Valley Elec. £1|| 40/6 | +1/6} 319 0} 38/9 | 349 | Sa 712 5| W’llpapr Mfrs.Def.£1)| 36/3. +7iod 618 O 
seis 45/3 || 3a 7126 | Gounty of London £1 || 48/- | —6d| 4 7 0 | 39/3 | 326 || 66 | 3a | Wiggins,Tea cond. f1 33/9 "| § 68 
3s/- | 34/- || 5b | 4a ||Edmundsons {1 ....../ 36/-| ... | 5 0 O} 70/- | 60/6 || 15a@ | 456 | Woolworth Ord. 5/-.. | 63/112 +1/1012415 0 
32/4) 31/6 || 2iga) 56 | Lancashire Elec. £1) 32/6 . | £88. OF | oo Mines _ 7. T" 
22/2] 28/9 | 36 | 46 | Lond. Ass. Elec. £i.. || s0- | : 413. 4/| 20/72} 52/6 | 95e | 95 || AshantiGoldfields4/- | 59/41.) +5/-| 6 8 0 
= 43,6 || 341 96 || Metro. Electric £1... || 47/-| = 5 2 0) 12/10!9} 8/9 || p1l5 | p6a | Burma Corp. Rs. 9 in 9/419 +llod 14 13 0 
_ 33/3 | 2lea 4126 | Midland Counties £1 | 35/6 eo 319 9 | 3/6 16 || Nilc Nil || Commnwlth. Mng. 5/-!) 1/1012, + llod Nil , 
48/9 26/6 || 212@| 4126 North-East. Elec. £1 || 28/6 | 2° 418 0} 81/3 62'6 || 20c¢ | 32l2¢ || Cons. Gids. of S. Af. £1 66 101. 43 Ti. 6 0 0 
we | 44/6 || “4a | 66 North Metro. £1... | 46/3 | ” 46 61 1614 | 1454 || 95a | 956 || Crown Mines 10/-... | 151g) + ag. é 26 8 
os | 34/- || 2lo@! 5126 | Scottish Power £1.... || 35/6 | ' 410 0|| 135, |. 6 | 30a } Nild De Beers (Def.) £2}2.. 7 +3,/1014 0 
/8 | 37/6 | “Sq | 56 | Yorkshire Electric ... | 3B/— | | 44 of] fate (51/1012) 20 ¢ | 20 || Jo’burg. Cons. £1..... || 53/9 +1/3| 7 8 9 
asj- | 21/6 || Gas | | | 127% | 91g || 37126) 25a | RhokanaCorp. £1... | lox | + 1 690 
25/- | 216 || Sa | 5%b | Gas L&C. L1ovre..n 2216! +94| 419 of 198 | 13% | Nil | Nil || Rio Tinto (5 ......... 14io| +19) Nil 
ae | 118 || “66 4a || Imp. Cont. Stk. ...... | 11810! —] 8 8 9 | 21/7!2| 13/72] 80¢ | 10@ || RoanAntelopeCpr.5/-) 15/9 +1 6 (b) 
23/9, 21/6 Qloa| 276 | Newc.-on-Tyne £1. || o2/- | | 415 0 1034 | 93 756 | 75a | Sub Nigel 10/-........ Qlo ey “% 6 
10954 | 10154 2ical 36 S. Metropolitan Stk. 1051> | ~ | ££. 2s 8916 7 || 2/6a | 6/-6 Union Cp. 12/6 fy pd. | 9 ne 1 ne 512 6 
51/3 | | Motors and Cycle a | _ 92539) 51316 Nii | Nil W. Witwatersrand 10/- 634! + 3 Nil 
/ ; 37/9 || 45¢ | 12lc¢ | Albion Motors Ord. £1) 4o/-x 3/9 4 86 13/9 | __ 5/214! 10¢ | Nile Wiluna Gold £1..... ; 5/9 h ad Nil 
32/6 2 asin || tna a| tRoiab foes. Seep. See 4 32/6 | +1/3| 412 9¢| ee — 
o |! 2! e | c UStIN 5/— oo .seeeeees 8 28 42 8 14 \| 
aS | 13/3 | 3M Ni, Birm. Sm. Arms {1 | ri z 4d | Nil - 1 NEW ISSUE PRICES 
12! 3313 a | DP” igansecendos | —_— —— eh: 
a) 18/9 Se | a7 Ford Motors £1....... po > | 4 Jing g : : ly } . ——_ - «| 7 epccseets 
‘S 48/- | 12106 | 2lgq@ || Lucas, J. (£1) »...00 50/-x' +6d| 6 0 O Issue Issue) April 6, | Since || Issue Issue) April 6, | Change 
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Industry and Trade 


Lord Hirst and the Trade Outlook.—In his address 
to the annual meeting of the Federation of British Indus- 
tries Lord Hirst, the retiring President, said that he saw 
no slump ahead. His evidence, however, was derived not 
so much from the latest signposts of economic trends as 
from the achievements of the past. In his view the recent 
recession is unjustified on economic grounds, but is due 
to the psychological effect of world affairs. Lord Hirst was 
quite justified in pointing out that industrial activity 
remains at a high level, but his contention that there are 
now more people in employment than ever before is not 
altogether correct, for the number of insured persons at 
work in Great Britain has fallen from 11,706,000 last Sep- 
tember to 11,380,000 in the past month. Moreover, Lord 
Hirst did not mention the widespread decline in new orders, 
as a result of which many important industries, including 
cotton and wool textiles, and the tinplate trade, have sunk 
back into a condition of depression. Furthermore, the rela- 
tive slightness of the decline in general business activity 
since last autumn is largely due to the long time-lag 
between the placing of new orders and their completion 
in certain important industries, including building, iron and 
steel, and engineering. Increased armament expenditure 
may soften the impact of shrinking civil orders during the 
next few months, but it is unlikely to prevent some further 
contraction in general business activity. On the other hand, 
Lord Hirst’s forecast that re-armament is unlikely to be 
completed within five years may well prove correct. 
Indeed, the latest developments on the international 
political stage indicate that we are only at the beginning 
of a colossal armaments race whose end no one can foresee. 


* * * 


Seasonal Increase in Employment.—The slight 
improvement in employment noticeable in February 
continued during the past month. The number of insured 
persons at work in Great Britain on March 14th was 
11,380,000, an increase of 56,000 over February 14th 
and of 71,000 over January 17th. Concurrently, the 
number of unemployed persons on the registers of the 
employment exchanges of Great Britain declined by 
61,440 to 1,749,000 between February and March. At 
first sight the increase in employment seems satisfactory, 
suggesting that the downward trend in British business 
activity has been arrested. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that employment normally shows a strong seasonal 
increase between January and May. And, if allowance is 
made for seasonal variations, the trend of employment 
remained downward last month. Our index of employment, 
for example, which is adjusted for seasonal variations, 
declined from 1103 (1935 = 100) in January to 110 in 
February and 1094 in March. The increase in the number 


of persons at work has thus masked the continuance of 
the downward trend. Moreover, the number of insured 
persons employed last month showed an increase of only 
16,000 over the corresponding month a year earlier, and 
the number of registered unemployed was actually 
202,000 higher than a year ago. 


UNEMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 


Numbers in Thousands Percentages 


| Coenes 


Industrial Group | | | 
Mar. 15,| Feb. 14, | Mar. 14,) Mar. 14,) since 














ing other trades) ............ 1546 


1937 1938 1938 1938 | Mar. 15, 
| 1937 
Coal-mining .............000000 | 130-9 | 98-7 | 103-6 | 11-9 | — 2-7 
I - inpictss diate utetins |} 44:2 | 57:1 | 54-1 6°6 + 0-7 
Motor vehicles, cycles and air- | | } 

Slebruspeinthnesiens itbutarancnns | 14:3 | 27-0 | 24-1 6:9 + 2:3 
Metal goods manufactures... | 31-2 | 53-2 | 56-7 | 16-9 | + 7-0 
Building ... aiken cates iene | 155-5 174:3 | 142-2 13°7 — 1:5 
Public works contracting | 117-5 112-0 106-9 36°3 — 4:3 
Saas | 38-9 | 91-6 | 94-8 | 23-2 +14-0 
Woollen and worsted ......... 15-0 7:0 47-3 21-2 + 14-5 
ti 24:2 29:0 | 25:2 11-7 + 0-2 
Hotel, boarding-house, etc., | | 

MINN UiskccnssGtandiiecamienends | 69-6 83-1 | 80-8 18:2 + 3-7 
Distributive trades ............ 198-0 212 207-9 10-1 + 0-2 
All persons registered (includ- | | 

9 (1810-4 (1748-9 


As the accompanying table shows, the increase in 
unemployment has been most marked in the cotton and 
wool textile industries, which have suffered severely from 
the decline in export orders. The coalmining, building and 
contracting industries are the only branches of activity 
listed in the table which experienced a decrease in 
unemployment during the past twelve months. A year 
ago, however, employment in building and contracting 
was affected by adverse weather conditions. As the 
downward trend in employment has been masked by a 
slight seasonal improvement, it may appear all the more 
abrupt in the summer, when business activity usually 
shows a decline. 

a > * 


Consumers Reduce their Purchases .— Although the 
rate of increase in the value of retail sales, as measured by 
the monthly indices published by the Board of Trade 
Journal, has tended to slow down in recent months, the 
value of turnover has so far remained ahead of last year. 
It has been suspected, however, that the increase in the 
value of turnover has masked a decline in volume during 
recent months. This surmise has now been confirmed by 
the evidence given in the annual report of the Retail Dis- 
tributors’ Association issued this week. In a series of charts 
the course of the value of department store sales since 1935 
is compared with their volume. The diagrams show that 
the sustained expansion of the volume of turnover was 
suddenly reversed last spring. Since then the volume of 








(Continued from page 103) 
showed a profit of $19,654,860, plus a non- 
recurring profit of $2,839,503 from the sale 
of an investment. Dividends declared in 
1937 were $14,949,988, including $13,070,625 
($1-00 per share) on the common stock. 

Edmundsons Electricity Corporation, 
Ltd.—The results of the operations of the 
Edmundsons group of companies during 
March, 1938, as compared with March, 
1937, show an increase of 7 per cent. of 
units sold. 

John Dickinson and Company.—Net 
profits for 1937 £369,290, an increase of 
£92,274. Ordinary dividend maintained at 
10 per cent. plus a bonus of 4 against 2 per 
cent. To reserves: General, £100,000 
(£50,000) ; contingency, £35,000 (£25,000). 
Carry forward £4,000 higher at £76,970. 

Amalgamated Anthracite Collieries. 
—Trading profits 1937 £294,052 against 
£345,141. Tax £16,000 (£27,000). De- 
benture interest £114,265 (£117,788). To 
debenture reserve £56,144 (£105,613). 
Carry forward £257,709 (£194,606). De- 
preciation and general reserve stands at 


£529,593. It is not proposed to set aside 
further sums for depreciation. 

Van Den Berghs and Jurgens.—Trad- 
ing profits 1937 £1,438,196, an advance of 
£230,003. Net profits, before tax, are 
£1,172,643 against £940,040. Income tax 
and N.D.C., £323,096 (£187,787). To 
reserve £200,000 (same). ‘To contingencies 
reserve £50,000 (nil). The ordinary divi- 
dend absorbs £715,462. Carry forward 
reduced from £266,167 to £150,325. 

Army and Navy Stores.—wNet profit for 
year to January 29, 1938, £180,638, is 
£9,264 lower. Ordinary dividend and bonus 
unchanged at 15 per cent. To reserve 
£15,000 (£20,000). A further £25,000 
placed to development account. For N.D.C. 
£6,000. forward reduced from 
£124,870 to £103,055. 

General Motors Corporation.—Net 
profit 1937 $196,437,000 ($4-38 per share), 
compared with $238,482,000 ($5-35 per 
share) for 1936. Current assets $492,899,000 
($513,986,000) ; current liabilities 
$145,683,000 ($174,300,000); net sales 
$1,606,790,000 ($1,439,290,000). 


United Premier Oil and Cake Mills. 
—Total income 1937 £100,047, against 
£121,197 for 1936 which included £23,648 
from profits of previous years. Ordinary 
dividend and bonus unchanged at 124 per 
cent. To reserve £10,000 against £25,022. 
Carry forward raised from £39,855 to 
£39,877. 


Mexican Eagle Oil.—The company has 
joined with the other oil companies concerned 
in filing injunction proceedings with the 
Mexican Supreme Court, claiming inter alia 
the illegality of the Expropriation Decree of 
March 18th. The petition has been 
admitted, and the date for hearing is set 
down for some time in September. 


Civil Service Supply Association.— 
Profits for the year ended February 28, 
1938, are £64,002 against £67,662. ‘There 
is left £61,340 (against £61,103) after 
debenture interest. Dividend on ‘‘A”’ shares 
of 6 per cent. against 54 per cent. last year; 
£6,000 to reserve (same) ; 2,660 to 
debenture redemption account (first alloca- 
tion). Carry forward £31,445 against £29,637 
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transactions in the principal departments has shown a dis- 
tinct decline. This development goes a long way to explain 
the decline in new orders for consumption goods which 
has been in evidence since last summer. In view of the 
importance of retail trade, it is to be hoped that the authori- 
ties will, in future, supplement the monthly statistics of the 
value of retail sales with indices showing the trend of the 
volume of turnover, especially as the technical difficulties 
of adjusting values for changes in prices appear to have 
been largely overcome. 


* * * 


Setback in the Tinplate Industry.-The slump 
in the tinplate industry has been one of the most 
surprising developments in the British iron and steel 
trade since the beginning of the year. In 1937 production 
exceeded all records with an output of 957,700 tons, 
compared with 814,800 tons in 1936. As recently as last 
September the mills operated at 80-5 per cent. of their 
nominal capacity under the pooling scheme, and the 
proportion of the capacity employed averaged 73 per cent. 
during the past year. Since January production has 
rapidly declined. Early in March quota restrictions, which 
were suspended during the 1937 bcom, were restored, 
and allocations for the period from the beginning of 
March to the end of May were fixed at a maximum figure 
of 60 per cent. of capacity. Demand, however, has 
recently fallen far below this estimate and the returns of 
the Welsh Plate and Sheet Manufacturers’ Association 
show that the industry operated at only 43.7 per cent. 
of its capacity during the week ended March 19th. At 
the end of February there were in operation only 266 
tinplate mills and 65 sheet mills, compared with last 
year’s peak figures of 402 and 106 mills, respectively. 
The proportion of unemployed persons in the industry 
was then 35-2 per cent., against 15:2 per cent. at the 
corresponding date in 1937, and only 9-6 per cent. last 
September. The industry rarely carries heavy stocks, 
but these now exceed 11,000 tons, compared with last 
year’s smallest weekly total of 1,442 tons. Prices, however, 
are regulated by the International Tinplate Association, 
and, in spite of the heavy fall in the price of tin, these 
have remained unchanged since last December at from 
22s. 6d. to 23s. per basis box, f.o.b. 


* * * 


The setback is attributed to overstocking during the 
past year, followed by a sharp contraction in world 
exports since January. The decline in exports has been 
most severe in the United States, but British exports to 
Continental countries during January and February were 
less than one-third of shipments in the corresponding 
period. last year. Had it not been for an increase from 
26,500 tons to 43,400 tons in consignments to Empire 
markets, the position of the industry in South Wales 
would be even worse. It is hoped that there will be an im- 
provement when stocks have been reduced, but the outlook 
is unpromising, and the European Cartel will find it 
difficult to weather the storm, particularly in view of the 
inauguration of tinplate manufacture in Belgium and the 
demand of that country for an export quota. 


* * * 


Government and Cotton Cloth Supplies.—During 
the last few months meetings have been held between 
representatives of the Lancashire cotton industry and the 
Government’s Supply Department to ascertain what each 
manufacturer could supply in the event of a national 
emergency. A further meeting was held at the beginning 
of this week at the offices of the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce. There was a discussion concerning the arrange- 
ments to be made for manufacturers to co-operate with the 
Supply Department in its attempt to obtain the required 
information. It is understood that the firms concerned will 
supply particulars of their capacity to provide the textiles 
likely to be required. From time to time Lancashire firms 
receive substantial Government contracts for khaki drills, 
ground sheets, tent cloths and other service equipment for 
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the army, navy and air force. It has been suggested that 
the Government might take advantage of the present rela- 
tively low prices by purchasing sufficient stocks to last over 
the first few weeks of any emergency. Such a policy would 
also do something to mitigate the severe recession in the 
cotton industry. 


* * * 


Further Decline in Shipping Rates.—The de- 
terioration in world economic conditions is reflected in the 
persistent decline in our index of tramp shipping freight 
rates. As the table below shows, the decline in freight 
rates continued during the past month, when our index 
was 16.2 per cent. below the figure for March, 1937, and 
32.0 per cent. below the figure for last September. More- 
over, the index for last month was the lowest since 
November, 1936. 


The Economist INDEX OF FREIGHT RATES 
(1898-1913 = 100) 


} Aver- Mar., | Dec., Jan., Feb., | Mar., 

















age oa ; j 

| 39013 1937 , 1937 1938 1938 1938 

‘ t | | 
European waters 110:0 150-4 140-8 | 124-6 117°6 | 109-3 
North America ......... coe | 113-1 | 117-1 | 118-0 | 118-5 | 109-3 | 110-6 
South America.......... eee | 123-4; 119°3 | 109-4; 110-6 | 122-4 | 129°6 
DE ane ed dikntiutinaiaiheees 106-3 151-4, 141-2 142°6, 130-3, 120°0 
Far East and Pacific ........ 1117-4 143-3 127:1 128:6 | 120-4  111°8 
Seis sictcsecchsseneincss 127:°9 145:1 121:7 130-0 113-4) 111 6 
MIEN Sccccuhauneniidd 116-3 137-8 126:4  125:8 118°9 | 115°5 
1913 = 100 ......... | 100-0 


118-4 108-6 | 107°9 , 102-1 99:2 


As the next table shows, freight rates declined between 
February and March on most of the principal trade 
routes : — 


| Index | IC. oF | Index | Inc. of 
| No. Points | | No. Points 
| | 
Home trade ...... 97°8 10°8 South America :— 
Bay—outwards... 104°6 Outwards ......... 106-3 14:7 
Bay—homewards 148:4 -16°1 Homewards ...... 1530 | — 0-2 
Mediterranean:— India—outwards ... 101°1 4:2 
Outwards....... 82:8 -+- 1-1  India—homewards 139-0 —16-3 
Homewards ...  124°3 13:2 Far East, etc. ....... | 111°8 8-6 
North America... 110°6 + BS | BE vsicsscccace 111-6 1-8 
The latest reports from the freight markets remain 
unpromising. 
* * * 


The accompanying diagram shows the movements of 
The Economist tramp shipping freight index during the 
past ten years: — 


THE ECONOMIST SHIPPING FREIGHT INDEX 
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The decline since last September has been as sudden as the 
previous advance. And there are no indications that the 
current trend is likely to be reversed in the near future. 
International trade and commodity prices are still declin- 
ing, while total shipping capacity is being increased by the 
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completion of tonnage ordered during the period of rising 
rates. Although current rates are still well above the de- 
pression level, it is doubtful whether they are sufficient to 
enable shipowners to provide for normal depreciation, for 
running costs have shown a substantial increase in the past 
two years. 

+. * * 


Oil Market Developments.—The precipitous decline 
of business activity in the United States, which has 
wrought havoc on so many of the commodity markets, 
has had a depressing influence on prices of petroleum 
products in recent months. This development may be 
illustrated by the following price indices from the current 
issue of the Petroleum Press Service :— 


GULF Export PRICES 


(1929 = 100) 

Gasoline Kerosene Gas Oil Fuel Oil 
(64/66 Be) (44 water (30° pl.) ae” 

white) Bunker) 
1932 Average ...... 48-3 53-0 79-5 63-0 
1934 Pee eres + 48-4 54-1 89-7 122-0 
1936 ir leanekh 56:5 51-4 77-9 113-3 
1937 aie Veebaee 60-9 64-1 100-2 121-7 
1937 March ...... 61-0 64-1 93-7 124-2 
ES dscns 63-1 60-8 98-4 125°5 
September ... 63-7 65-5 102-5 119-5 
December ... 53-1 66-9 108-4 112-9 
1938 January ...... 52-0 65-0 108-4 108-8 
February...... 51-1 60-2 98-0 105-6 
a. 50-4 58-9 95-2 102-3 


The decline in American gasoline prices since the autumn, 
however, is not due to a decline in the demand for motor 
spirit; in January, for example, consumption achieved 
an all-time record for that month. The fall has been caused 
by the maintenance of production at too high a level 
during the winter, and to the consequent accumulation 
of stocks to the record level of 93 million barrels, against 
about 83 millions at this time last year. Selling pressure 
was reduced and demand on the home market registered 
a marked improvement last month owing to increased 
purchases in anticipation of the advance in railway freight 
rates at the end of March. The larger output of gasoline 
was the inevitable consequence of the high level of 
refinery operations, resulting from the hopes entertained 
last autumn that the consumption of lighter fuel oils 
would reach record dimensions during the winter months. 


* * * 


These hopes have not been realised. The mild weather 
reduced the demand for domestic heating, while the 
business recession was responsible for a diminished 
consumption by industry. Thus stocks of fuel oil, so far 
from showing the normal seasonal decline, actually 
registered an increase. Efforts have been made in certain 
States to adjust crude oil production to the lower level of 
demand—though for technical reasons this is by no 
means easy—and refineries have also curtailed their 
operations in certain instances; but these efforts have not 
been adequate. It may be concluded, therefore, that, 
apart from the unlikely contingency of an early and 
sustained improvement in American business prospects, 
the oil industry will have to refrain from the normal 
seasonal expansion of its operations if the price structure 
is not to be seriously undermined in coming months. 


* * * 


A New Nitrate Agreement.— After protracted 
discussions, an international nitrate convention was con- 
cluded three years ago. This convention, which comprises 
all the European synthetic producers and the Chilean 
nitrate industry, provided for the international regulation of 
sales and prices of nitrogen fertilisers. Unless renewed, the 
convention will lapse at the end of June. During the past 
few weeks there has been an informal exchange of views 
between the leading producing interests in order to pre- 
pare the way for a new agreement. Although no official 
information is available, the conclusion of a new agree- 
ment is confidently expected. There are few industries 
which are so dependent on international co-operation as 
the nitrate trade. The world’s capacity for the production of 


nitrogen is nearly twice as large as requirements, and 
nearly all producing countries are dependent on exports. 
Without an international agreement, therefore, over-pro- 
duction and price-cutting are inevitable. The current 
agreement has removed both these dangers. Prices have 
remained fairly stable and production has been kept below 
consumption, so that some reduction of stocks has been 
possible. According to the British Sulphate of Ammonia 
Federation, world consumption of nitrogen reached the 
record of 2,675,000 metric tons in the fertiliser year 
1936-37, an increase of over 600,000 tons over 1934-35, 
the last year before the conclusion of the current conven- 
tion. Production in 1936-37, at 2,594,000 metric tons, also 
reached a record, but it was only about 525,000 tons 
higher than in 1934-35. In view of the success of the 
convention, producers are unlikely to let it lapse at a 
moment when the downward trend of the prices of agricul- 
tural products may lead to a decline in the consumption of 
fertilisers. 


* * * 


Foot and Mouth Disease.—Hopes expressed in 
January that the epidemic of foot and mouth disease was 
spending its force have unhappily been falsified. The 
Ministry of Agriculture, following reported infection at 
Banbury market on March 24th, has imposed a Standstill 
Order, prohibiting the movement of stock except by 
licence, over most of England. The situation in the 
Midlands is grave. Cattle shows at Hereford, Crewe, York, 
Lechlade, Lincoln and Ipswich in April, and at Oxford 
in May, are threatened with cancellation. The number of 
outbreaks reported since April 1, 1937, has risen from 
155 to 297 in three months of this year ; and the numbers 
of animals destroyed from 7,514 cattle to 13,800, 14,497 
sheep to 22,900, 6,197 pigs to 9,500 and 7 goats to 16. 
The amount of compensation paid to farmers since April 1, 
1937, is reported at about £433,000, compared with 
£232,000, between April 1, 1937, and January Ist this 
year. The new Standstill Order, which in effect bans 
markets and shows in the greater part of agricultural 
England, will probably be maintained for at least a fort- 
night. At a crucial point in the livestock farmer’s year, the 
Order serves as a sharp reminder that, so far from being 
under control, the disease has appreciably increased in 
intensity since the encouraging forecasts of early January 


* * * 


World Using Less Cotton.—The preliminary results 
of a census of raw cotton consumption during the six 
months ended January, 1938, were published recently by 
the International Federation of Master Cotton Spinners’ 
and Manufacturers’ Associations. Exclusive of Italy, the 
world’s mill consumption of cotton in this period amounted 
to 13,124,000 bales against 14,337,000 in the correspond- 
ing period of the previous year—a drop of 1,213,000 bales 
or 8.5 per cent. Detailed figures are as follows: — 


(In thousands of bales) 
Six months ended 








Variety Jan. 31, Jan. 31, 
1937 1938 Change 
|, ngedeeavenen 6,309 5,572 — 737 
SOG ID... cc saeeseenees 2,891 3,120 { 229 
SL: csccasenseensseuns 5605 576 + Ll 
SE osc ccuikesaskas 4,572 3,856 — 716 
TT . santoanemnansen 14,337 13,124 1,213 


Total consumption of all varieties of cotton in Great Britain 
in the half-year ended January, 1938, was 1,429,000 bales, 
compared with 1,455,000 bales in the previous six months 
and 1,396,000 bales in the corresponding period a year ago. 
These figures bear witness to the decline in the activity of 
the cotton textile industry in recent months. Meanwhile, 
mill stocks of all kinds of cotton, excluding those of China, 
Italy, Japan and Spain—from which countries no reports 
were received—reached an aggregate of 5,050,000 bales 
on January 31, 1938, against 5,900,000 bales a year earlier, 
when only Italy was excluded from the figures. The world’s 
total spindles are given as 147,157,000, against 149,618,000 
in July last, both figures being exclusive of Italy. 
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THE latest reports from _ industrial 
centres remain unsatisfactory. There has 
been a slight seasonal increase in new 
business in certain industries, but in 
many others the volume of transactions 
remains at a low level. The Dundee 
jute market is idle, and machinery is 
now operating at less than 50 per cent. 
of capacity. There has been little 
improvement in the wool textile in- 
dustry and the cotton trade remains 
depressed, though there has been some 
increase in inquiries from consumers. 
Apart from the normal seasonal decline 
in new orders, the coal industry is 
suffering from a persistent lull in new 
export business. In South Wales, for 
example, current output is now in excess 
of demand. The iron and steel markets 
have shown signs of a slight increase in 
activity, but the volume of transactions 
remains well below current output. 
The tinplate industry, which forms the 
subject of a note under “ Industry and 
Trade,” remains depressed. 


Coal 


Cardiff.—In prompt positions the 
prices for practically all classes of coal 
have shown an easier tendency; the 
decline in quotations have ranged from 
6d. to ls. 6d. per ton. For future 
business, however, the policy of the 
Control Board has not been materially 
modified. Shipments at the South Wales 
docks last week totalled 394,200 tons, 
compared with 404,200 tons in the 
previous week, and 281,642 tons in the 
corresponding (Easter) week last year; 
but the trade is not absorbing current 
production. Stocks are accumulating 
and day-to-day stoppages are increasing. 
With the lull in the demand of the iron 
and steel industry, coke prices have 
been reduced, but patent fuel is un- 
changed at 25s. 6d. per ton. 

The miners have agreed to abandon 
their claim for an increase in wages 
in view of the offer of the owners of 
holidays with pay as from the current 
year. One of the conditions of this 
arrangement is the curtailment of the 
number of idle days during public 
holiday periods. 


* 


Sheffield.—Household fuel is the 
weakest spot in the coal market, the 
demand being unusually quiet for the 
season. The demand for industrial coal, 
on the other hand, is very active, and 
supplies are being absorbed. Collieries 
are working up to quotas. The market 
in coke is easy ; Sheffield makers reduced 
the price of large patent oven coke by 
2s. 6d. per ton on April Ist, thus bring- 
ing the price to 31s. 6d. per ton to carts 
at depots, which is also the quotation 
for graded coke for central heating. 
Advances in the last two years have 
aggregated 17s. 6d. per ton. 

Export demand is quiet, and lack of 
business has brought a reduction of 
5 per cent. in the quota for April. 
Best hards are in moderate request, 
but washed singles and smalls are very 
dull. Prices are unchanged. 

* 


Glasgow .—The Scottish market re- 
mains dull. A few more shipping 
inquiries have been current, but gener- 
ally the movement of coal to overseas 


INDUSTRIAL REPORTS 


markets remains restricted. Coastwise 
trade is also easing in certain directions, 
partly owing to smaller requirements of 
public utility concerns. The London 
trade has slackened. Local industrial 
demands continue satisfactory. There 
is a plentiful supply of all classes of 
coal, with the price trend still easy. 


* 


Newcastle-on-Tyne.—The North- 
East coal market is quiet, but most 
collieries are fairly well supplied with 
orders up to the Easter holidays. In 
Durham, coking and gas coals are well 
booked, but second grades of unscreened 
steam coals are in poor request. 


Iron and Steel 


Sheffield.—The iron and _ steel 
market has undergone very little change 
this week. So far as pig-iron is con- 
cerned, the volume of buying is at a 
very low ebb, although a slightly better 
demand for foundry sorts shows signs 
of developing. Supplies generally are 
well in advance of market requirements. 

There is very little easing of the 
demand for basic steel billets, but good 
headway is now being made in over- 
taking arrears of delivery. Acid billet 
requirements are maintained on a good 
scale, and there is a substantial call for 
structural steel, wire rods and stainless 
steel sheets. 


* 


Glasgow.—There was some im- 
provement in the lighter branches this 
week. Although re-rollers of light 
sections are by no means fully employed, 
the bookings this week have been more 
satisfactory and the number of inquiries 
greater. In the sheet trade there has 
been some improvement in export 
business, local sheet makers having 
secured several orders. Heavy steel- 
makers are still fully employed, and new 
work is plentiful, particularly for heavy 
plates. Since the beginning of this 
month, Admiralty work to the extent 
of about £2} millions has been placed 
with shipyards in Scotstoun and 
Greenock, which, with the work already 
on hand, will ensure regular employ- 
ment for shipyard workers in these 
districts for a couple of years at least. 
A number of important shipbuilding 
tenders are under consideration, and 
further vessels for Clyde yards are 
expected shortly. 


* 


Cardiff. — The tinplate industry 
remains depressed. According to the 
latest output returns, operations are at 
45-3 per cent. of capacity. Although 
this is a slight improvement, there has 
been a further reduction in the number 
of mills in operation. Shipments of 
tinplates at Swansea last week totalled 
4,873 tons, compared with 3,971 tons 
the previous week, and 9,104 tons in the 
corresponding week last year, and 
stocks, at 11,800 tons, are heavier than 
they have been for many years. One of 
the blast furnaces in South Wales and 
Monmouthshire has been blown out, 
and there are now six in operation, 
compared with seven at the beginning 
of the year. Prices of heavy materials 
and of semi-finished products are 
unaltered. 


Textiles 


Cotton (Manchester). — Business 
has again been limited. Curtailment of 
production in spinning and weaving 
continues on a large scale. There are 
now 98,216 unemployed operatives in 
the industry, an increase of 3,208 on 
the month and of 55,930 on the year. 

Raw cotton prices have fluctuated. 
Bearish sentiment has been accentuated 
by the poor world consumption reports. 
Increased interest is now being taken 
in the prospects for the new American 
crop which has had favourable weather 
so far. 

Spinners have given out very un- 
satisfactory reports concerning the busi- 
ness done. Delivery instructions have 
also been disappointing. 

In some sections of the cloth market 
inquiry has been more active. Manu- 
facturers have been prepared to accept 
very low prices and some of the quota- 
tions have been considered attractive. 
If it were not for the large stocks held, 
current prices would be favourable for 
free operations. 


RAw CoTTON delivered to Spinners 
(Thousand bales) 








Week Total 
ended Deliveries 

Variety is Aug. 1, | Aug. 1 
cm “—. 1936- | 1937- 

. 3 Apr. 2, | Apr. 1, 

1938 | 1936 | "jo37 | 1938 

American ...... 23:7 | 22:8 819 890-8 
Brazilian ......... 4:0 2°'8 247 213:0 
Peruvian, etc.... | 1:6 1-9 105 86-3 
Egyptian ...... 10:8 5-2 280 245°8 
Sudan Sakel ... 1-8 2:4 102 1056 
East Indian...... 11°3 8-9 323 242-7 
Other countries 3-8 2°5 | 148 125-6 
Se kn 56°0 46:5 2,024 | 1,909°8 

* 


Jute (Dundee).—The depression in 
the jute market is acute. This is mainly 
the result of the Indian jute mills 
failing to come to an agreement to 
curtail their output. Stocks of hessians 
in Calcutta rose sharply during March. 
Stocks of hessians are now 353 million 
yards, an increase of 57 million yards 
since the end of February, while stocks 
of sackings increased by 13 million 
yards to 112 million yards. A further 
weakening of prices for Calcutta goods 
has followed, and this has been reflected 
in a decline in prices for the raw 
material. New crop reports are very 
satisfactory this year and a larger crop 
is expected to be sown. Last year at 
this time, reports were unfavourable and 
prices tended to advance, ruling at 
anything from £4 10s. to £5 per ton 
higher than they are now. 

Negotiations are still proceeding 
between the Associated and the “ out- 
side” mills for an amicable agreement 
to curtail working hours, and there are 
hopes that a solution will be found in 
the near future. With the price of 10 oz. 
40 in. hessians falling to 15s. 9d. and 
8 oz. to 12s. 10d. for near shipment, the 
Indian mills are definitely losing money, 
and the low level naturally affects the 
prices ruling at other centres. Dundee 
manufacturers cannot afford to reduce 
their terms further and they are resort- 
ing to curtailment of production. It 
is estimated that the works in Dundee 
are running at less than 50 per cent. of 
capacity. 
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THE COMMODITY 
MARKETS 


THE trend of the prices of the 
principal primary products remained 
downwards during the past week, both 
in this country and in the United 
States. In particular, the majority of the 
sensitive commodities, such as non- 
ferrous metals, rubber, cotton, vegetable 
oils, wheat and raw sugar, were marked 
down in price during the past week. 

The sharp decline of prices during the 
past few weeks is partly due to the 
growing realisation that an early and 
sustained improvement of business 
conditions in the United States is 
unlikely. Pessimism has been increased 
by the growing disparity between the 
production and consumption of a large 
number of primary products. 

In the United States, Moody’s index 
of the prices of staple commodities 
(December 31, 1931=100) declined 
from 142-1 to 139-8 during the week 
ended last Wednesday. The extent of 
the decline is revealed by the fact that 
a month ago the index stood at 150-9 
and at 226-3 a year ago. 


Metals 


Copper.—After falling back to 
£37 17s. 6d. per ton, i.e. the lowest 
level of the current year, the standard 
cash price for copper recovered and 
closed at £38 lls. 3d. on Wednesday, 
a net gain of 10s. on the week. There 
have been substantial sales throughout 
the week, but the market proved broad 
enough to absorb them without a new 
pressure on prices. In spite of this 
encouraging feature, the outlook for 
copper cannot be regarded with con- 
fidence. Reports from consuming 
centres, both in this country and on the 
Continent, speak of declining new 
orders and the accumulation of stocks 
of semi-finished and finished products. 
At the same time, the position in the 
United States remains unsatisfactory. 
In March domestic sales in that country 
were only 20,635 short tons, compared 
with 23,520 short tons in the preceding 
months and 53,100 short tons in March, 
1937. Production outside the United 
States is well under control, and the 
output in the United States is on the 
decline. Nevertheless, producers may 
be unable to keep prices stable if con- 
sumption should show a further decline. 


* 


Tin.—Tin fluctuated within wide 
limits this week. At one time the 
standard cash price fell to £167 10s. 
per ton, i.e. the lowest level since the 
spring of 1933, and although the closing 
price was £1 10s. above that level, 
there was a net loss of £4 on the week. 
The market is much disturbed by the 


unsatisfactory industrial outlook in the 
United States, which normally takes 
some 50 per cent. of world supplies. At 
the same time, the absence of any 
Official mews regarding Malaya’s atti- 
tude towards the tin buffer pool is 
affecting the market adversely, particu- 
larly as the opposition against the pool 
is increasing in private circles, both in 
Malaya and in this country. 


* 


Lead and Spelter.—Lead declined 
by 8s. 9d. per ton this week, to close at 
£15 10s. per ton, while spelter lost 
2s. 6d., closing at £13 13s. 9d. per ton. 
There was no new feature on the two 
markets this week. 

SALES ON LONDON METAL EXCHANGE 


Date Copper Tin Lead | Spelter 

1938 Tons Tons Tons Tons 
een 1,950 270 950 900 
=  “aeeases 2,850 335 800 875 

» _ aa 1,200 450 850 700 

> TD sinaapen 2,200 950 1,600 1,000 

°° Bh a 2,000 850 650 1,400 
EE B.. cncsiinbtinte 1,425 425 850 1,600 
i. Sasinanenaion 1,700 380 1,350 2,000 

a” Tit odeteheals 1,575 305 800 1,750 

po Becccccccecce 1,100 | 230 800 | 1,650 

| 
U.K. Stocks 

Mar. 26, Apr. 2, 

1938 1938 

Copper (Br. official w’houses) : Tons Tons 
Refined ...... ‘ Saati 7,663 7,507 
Rough ...... se en sta 24,800 | 24,956 
Tin (London and Liverpool 4,514 4,507 


Grains 


After showing a firmer tendency a 
week ago, wheat prices registered a 
further decline, revealed by the fall in 
Liverpool futures (May) from 6s. 10d. 
per cental to 6s. 5d. during the week 
ended last Wednesday. The imme- 
diate cause of the decline in prices was 
the renewal of Australian selling pres- 
sure and forecasts of a heavy winter 
wheat harvest in the United States. The 
area under winter wheat in the United 
States is 51.5 million acres, against 47.1 
millions last year. Inclusive of spring 
wheat, the total area under the “‘ golden 
grain” in the United States is 73-8 
million acres, compared with 68-2 
millions in 1937. Should last year’s 
average yield of 12-8 bushels be 
repeated this season, the total crop 
would be 964 million bushels. Prices 
of other grains also showed a decline 
this week. 

SALES OF BRITISH CEREALS 


Week ended 
= 


| Mar. 26,| Apr. 2, 


| 1938 1938 
WORE cccccccccccccccccscccees cwt. | 175,488 | 178,797 
SEE conesonnsenenessepeoeses cwt. | 38,954 | 31,800 
SE: dxeamiewkenensssedsennness cwt 37,294 | 27,169 


Worip SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 
(’000 Quarters) 


{ | 

Week ended | Season to 
Mar. | Apr. | Apr. | 
26, | . 1 | 


Apr. 
1938 | 1938 | 1937 | 1938 

















From— 

N. America......... 424 302 19,613) 16,369 
Argentina and | 

Uruguay.......... 156) 210 15,439 5,730 
CEE dssevscceces 302 523 8,593) 9,225 
EO 87 34 ll) 4,517 
Danube and dist. . 129 100 7,049 5,468 
SEE de bdatsicdsackee 36 16 996 1,095 
Other Countries .. 24 26 1,169 602 

BS cedcacecnbos | 1,158 1,211 52,870 43,006 

To— 

| ER 218 166 12,682 10,757 
ORG scccwsecs 178 452 14,542 8,977 
eae 9 14 923 641 
Belgium .....cccc0ee 17 46 3,380 3,652 
SEE Sadevnsdesies 15 17| 1,282! 2,380 
ERR 10 29, 4,012 766 
SD kes acuscuapne 141 45 1,378 1,566 
Scandinavia ........ 35 43, 1,427 1,204 
Austria, etc.......... | 30 39, 1,409, 1,512 
Other European | 

Countries ........ | 238 140 852) 3,607 
Ex-European 

Countries .. 267 220 10,983 7,944 

I a anciah 1,158, 1,211 52,870 43,006 


Other Foods 


Provisions and Meat. — Meat 
prices at Smithfield showed little change 
this week. Hams were also sold at last 
week’s prices, but quotations for bacon 
registered an advance. Similarly, most 
grades of butter were dearer and the 
market in eggs was also firmer. 


* 


Colonial Produce.—The prices 
of the majority of commodities under 
this heading registered a decline this 
week. Raw sugar fell below 5s. per 
cwt., thus underlining the importance 
of the forthcoming meeting of the 
International Sugar Council on April 
27th. Coffee was also marked down, 
but the demand for tea at the Mincing 
Lane auctions showed some improve- 
ment and prices for Indian tea showed 
a slight rise. Cocoa prices are scarcely 
changed on the week. 

* 


Vegetables.—Sales of all seasonal 
lines of vegetables at Covent Garden 
were good during the past week, states 
The Fruitgrower. ‘Tomatoes, cucum- 
bers, radishes, lettuce and _ spring 
onions were all in steady request, and 
cucumbers, although more plentiful, 
maintained their price. English aspar- 
agus is arriving more rapidly. House- 
grown beans were cheaper, and there 
were large supplies of Madeira beans 
and some green peas. Forced marrows 
had a steady sale, and rhubarb was 
abundant and cheap. Supplies of new 
potatoes were good, though trade in 
old potatoes was slow. Kitchen green- 
stuff and cauliflower were plentiful and 
cheap, but good carrots and parsnips 
were scarce and their prices were 
maintained. 

(Continued on page 122 





AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 





Mar. 30, Apr. 6, 

1938 1938 

GRAINS (per bushel)— Cents Cents 
Wheat, Chicago, May 86le Bll, 
Winnipeg, May 12358 123\g 

Maize, Chicago, May 6078 5978 
Oats, Chicago, May 30 2713 
Rye, Chicago, May ... 6459 5818 
Barley, Winnipeg, May 6054 5778 

METALS (per Ib.)— 

Copper, N.Y., Domestic spot... 9-271 9-35 

Producers’ export 9-55 9-62!2 


Mar. 30, Apr. 6, 
1938 1938 
METALS (per Ib.)—cont. Cents Cents 
Tin, N.Y., Straits spot ......... 38-90 37-80 
EA sie GENER cecccncccoocccs 4°50 4°50 
Spelter, East St. Louis, spot... 4°25 4°15 
MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.)— 
Cocoa, N.Y., Accra, May ...... 5:33 5-05 
Coffee, N.Y., cash 
CT B aapcosenssesene 43, 434 
Santos, No. 4_......... 7l4 74 
Cotton, N.Y., Am. mid., spot... 8-61 8:53 


Mar. 30, Apr. 6, 
1938 1938 
Cents Cents 
MISCELLANEOUS (per lb.)—conz. 
Cotton, Am. Mid., Apr. ...... & 8:43 
Lard, Chicago...... May ...... 8-22 8-25 
Petroleum, Mid-cont. crude 
33 deg. to 33-90, at well, 
DEPT sccoscessscnsscsccsecene 116 116 
Rubber, N.Y., smkd. sheet spot 115 1015; 
Do. Do. May 1011ig 11-00 
Sugar, N.Y., Cuban Cent., 
BP ie GEE * acccccticsscesves 3-00 2:98 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 





BANK OF SCOTLAND 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS OF YEAR’S OPERATIONS 


STRONG LIQUID POSITION 


IMPROVED CONDITIONS FOR SCOTTISH INDUSTRIES 


LORD ELPHINSTONE’S REVIEW 


The annual general meeting of the proprietors of the Bank of 
Scotland was held within the head office, Edinburgh, on the Sth 
instant, The Right Honourable Lord Elphinstone, K.T., presiding. 

In submitting the directors’ report, the chairman said:— 

My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen, I assume that as usual we 
may hold as read the report by the court of directors of the 
affairs of the bank as at February 28th last, a copy of which you 
have all no doubt received. 

To fill a vacancy on the board, the directors by virtue of the 
powers contained in the bank’s constitution invited Colonel Norman 
Kennedy to be an ordinary director, and I am glad to say that 
he agreed to accept office. His appointment will, I am sure, be 
welcomed by the stockholders, and will come up for confirmation 
by them to-day. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


On the last two occasions on which I occupied this chair, I was 
able to refer to the steady improvement in business conditions in 
this country, and it is satisfactory to record that the recovery 
was maintained during the past year. There have doubtless been 
during the past few months some indications of a set-back from 
the higher levels of production and employment attained in the 
earlier part of the year, but we all earnestly hope that the pre- 
vailing uncertainty as to world conditions will before long be re- 
moved, and that a more stable situation generally will be experi- 
enced. When that desirable end for which this country is striving 
is attained, we can, I think, look forward hopefully to the future. 

Every effort must, of course, be made to promote an extension 
of our overseas connections, and the somewhat artificial stimulus 
to our home markets due to the heavy and increasing expendi- 
ture On armaments must not be allowed to obscure the necessity 
for fostering our foreign trade, although it must be admitted that 
the field is still greatly circumscribed by tariff and currency restric- 
tions imposed under a widespread tendency to attain national self- 
sufficiency. In this connection the steps being taken to reach 
closer trade collaboration with the United States and other countries 
are to be heartily welcomed. 

In Scotland our staple industries—iron and steel, coal and engin- 
eering—continue to operate under improved conditions. The home 
market for coal remains strong, but the export trade is difficult and 
uncertain. Shipbuilding also is showing a much higher level of 
activity, but the scarcity of orders for commercial tonnage, which 
existing conditions do not tend to encourage, is a regrettable feature. 
Agriculture, for the assistance of which we lend freely and sub- 
stantially, on the whole shows distinctly better results. Conditions 
in the jute industry cause anxiety, and it is hoped that measures 
will be devised to ameliorate them. The Scottish herring fishing 
trade seems to be as far from prosperity as ever, and some means 
must surely be found to lift it out of the depths to which it has 
fallen. 

The efforts now being made to extend Scottish industry in 
general, especially among the lighter trades, are to be strongly 
commended and in this connection it is hoped that the Empire 
Exhibition to be opened in Glasgow next month and the establish- 
ment of the trading estate at Hillington will meet with unqualified 
success. 

THE BANK’S BALANCE SHEET 

Turning now to the bank’s balance sheet you will observe that 
effect has been given to the resolutions adopted at the extraordinary 
general meeting of the proprietors held on December 21st last. The 
issue of additional capital stock which was then authorised was 
largely over-subscribed, and the capital now stands at £2,400,000 
fully paid. The reserve fund has been adjusted in terms of the 
said resolutions by the addition of the premium on the new stock 
together with an allocation from the “ balance carried forward,” and 
by the withdrawal of a sum sufficient to pay up the uncalled liability 


on the whole of the stock. With the allocation of £50,000 from this 
year’s profits the reserve is now £2,050,000, and in addition we 
have a sum of £150,084 representing the balance of undivided 
profits carried forward. 

It will be observed that our stock is now being quoted officially in 
units of one pound—a change which we consider will be appreci- 
ated by our stockholders. 

You will agree, I think, that the figures we present as the result 
of the operations of the past year—the two hundred and forty- 
second of our history—are satisfactory. The difficulty of obtaining 
remunerative rates on our London money at call and on short notice 
continues, and at the same time taxation and other charges show 
a very substantial increase. Our connections, however, both in Scot- 
land and in London, continue to extend. Our foreign exchange 
department again shows satisfactory progress. 

Deposits amount to £39,298,450 compared with £37,635,697 
a year ago. As usual, the average for the first ten months of 
our financial year was in excess of the total on February 28th, 
Heavy withdrawals invariably take place during the last two months. 
I may add that we have no money from outside sources, our 
deposits representing entirely lodgments from our own customers. 

The note circulation at £3,363,767 is higher by over £124,000. 
The average circulation for the year is again substantially in 
excess of the corresponding figure for the previous twelve months, 

The changes in drafts issued and acceptances do not call for 
comment. 

LIQUID ASSETS 


On the assets side, cash, bank balances, documents in transitu 
and money at call and short notice amount to £10,425,456, i.e. 
22 per cent. of our liabilities to the public. Bills discounted 
(including a moderate holding of Treasury Bills) and our in- 
vestments amount to £26,994,984, or 58 per cent., giving a total 
of £37,420,440, or 80 per cent. of our liabilities to the public 
in liquid assets. 

ADVANCES 


Advances amount to £9,868,287, showing a small increase over 
last year’s figure. The average amount lent for the greater part 
of the year was considerably in excess of the total at February 28th, 
Several advances of substantial amount were repaid towards the 
close of our financial year. We continue to experience an increasing 
demand for smaller advances, but our larger borrowers do not 
seek from us to the same extent the facilities to which we have 
been accustomed. The practice of financing business requirements 
through other than ordinary banking channels continues to be a 
feature of the existing cheap money conditions. 


INVESTMENTS 


Our investments at £26,111,794 show an increase of £434,563. 
The market value is substantially in excess of the value in our 


books. 
BANK PREMISES AND HERITABLE PROPERTY 


During the year a substantial sum has been expended on the 
purchase, reconstruction and renovation of properties. To accom- 
modate the increasing business at our Princes Street, Edinburgh, 
branch we have purchased a property at 94 Princes Street, and 
the business will be transferred there shortly. New branches have 
been opened at Hillington Road, Glasgow, and Troon. Extensive 
reconstructions and additions have been completed at Perth and 
various other branches, and several houses for agents, have been 
acquired. After writing down substantially the initial expenditure 
involved in these acquisitions and reconstructions the whole of the 
properties of the bank, including heritable property yielding rent, 
stand in the books at £465,000 which, it will be recognised, is a 
moderate figure. 
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RESULTS FOR THE YEAR 


I need hardly say that in accordance with our invariable practice 
ample provision has been made for every known bad and doubt- 
ful debt before our profits are arrived at. 


£ 
NE LLL LL! RE RRL 313,253 
Add : The balance from last year (less amount allocated 


to reserve 145,995 
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459,248 
Deduct: 


Applied to reserve fund ............ccccsccscsee 50,000 
Transferred to trustees for officers’ pension 
SE > whicsunehsnbectbu uhsearscthiseunsiddesnnsetase 
Transferred to heritable property accounts 
Dividend paid in October last on 
£2,250,000 stock (paid up to 
extent of £1,500,000) at the rate £ 
of 18 per cent. per annum, less 
IEE TON in sdsininsitessixs 
Dividend now _ proposed on 
£2,250,000 stock fully paid, at 
the rate of 12 per cent. per 
annum, less income tax ......... 
Dividend on £150,000 new stock 
fully paid, for the period from 
the date of payment of the stock 
to February 28th, at the rate of 
12 per cent. per annum, less 
income tax 


101,250 


101,250 


204,164 
309,164 


150,084 


2,050,000 
150,084 
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2,200,084 


It will be observed that a dividend of 12 per cent. on the fully- 
paid stock is the equivalent of 18 per cent. on the partly-paid 
stock, so that the actual distribution to the proprietors for the full 
year will be equal to that for the previous year. 


BANK STAFF 


Once again I have pleasure on behalf of the court of directors 
in expressing our appreciation of the highly efficient service rendered 
by the executive, agents and staff throughout the year. The Staff 
Joint Council continues to operate very successfully. 

Mr John Whitelaw Johnston, our London manager, recently 
expressed his desire to retire as at April 30th, after over forty-eight 
years’ service, and the board accepted his resignation with very 
sincere regret. They have already placed on record their apprecia- 
tion of the outstanding service he has rendered to the bank, and 
I feel sure the proprietors will join with them in their good wishes 
to him on his retirement. 

To succeed Mr Johnston as manager, the board appointed Mr 
Alexander Ballingall, at present assistant manager. Mr David 
Palmer Petrie has been appointed assistant manager. 


DIVIDEND 


I have pleasure in moving that the report and balance sheet as 
submitted be adopted and that a dividend be now declared at the 
rate of 12 per cent. per annum less income tax on 2,250,000 of 
fully-paid stock for the half-year to February 28th, and that a divi- 
dend at the same rate less income tax be declared on the £150,000 
of new stock recently issued, from the date of payment of the stock 
to February 28th, both dividends to be payable on Apmil 16th. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Lord Elphinstone, K.T., and the Lord Henry Scott were 
unanimously re-elected Governor and Deputy-Governor respec- 
tively for the current year. Colonel Norman Kennedy, D.S.O., T.D., 
Mr Harry Auldjo Jamieson and Mr S. Crawford Hogarth were 
re-elected ordinary directors. 

The alterations in the regulations for the management and 
administration of the bank specified in the notice to the propri- 
etors of March 23rd, 1938, were duly approved. 

Mr H. L. Usher, C.A., and Mr R. Arthur Morrison, C.A., were 
re-appointed to conduct the audit of the bank’s books for the 
current year, and a vote of thanks to the Chairman terminated 
the meeting. 





WESLEYAN AND GENERAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


CONTINUED PROGRESS 


MR JOHN B. FIELD’S REVIEW 


The ninety-seventh annual general meeting of the members of the 
Wesleyan and General Assurance Society, Limited, was held, on 
the Sth instant, at the Central Hall, Corporation Street, Birming- 
ham, Mr John B. Field, the society’s chairman, in the chair. 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, said: —You will share 
my pleasure in observing that our society has had a successful year, 
and will turn with interest to the figures of the various departments 
of its business. ‘ 


ORDINARY DEPARTMENT 


The premium income of the ordinary department was £760,633. 
This is £27,659 more than that of the year 1936. An interesting 
feature is that over £760,000 new sums assured, out of the total 
of £1,649,933, represented policies for £500 and over. This is a 
record. 

The valuation was made by the actuary on the same basis as 
last year, and reveals a total surplus of £206,918. This has enabled 
the directors to declare a bonus at the rate of £1 18s. per cent. of 
the sum assured, which is the same rate as that declared last year. 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 


The premium income of the industrial department has increased 
by £40,458, and now stands at £1,405,461. 

The valuation of liabilities disclosed a surplus of £188,733. The 
directors decided that a portion of this sum—namely, £100,415— 
could safely be distributed as profit. Since 1928 it has been the 
practice of the directors to allot 60 per cent. of any divisible profit 
to the industrial department policyholders, and, continuing this prac- 


tice, the sum of £60,249 has been so allotted in giving benefits addi- 
tional to those provided by the industrial assurance contracts. Over 
the period a total of £655,174 has been applied for these policy- 
holders who have no contractual right to participation in profits. The 
current allocation is in the same form as last year, so that additions 
are made to the sums payable on claims arising either by death 
or maturity on or before April 1, 1940. 

The remaining 40 per cent. of the divisible profit of the industrial 
department, amounting to £40,166, has been allocated as follows: 
namely, £21,140 for the benefit of with-profit policyholders of the 
ordinary department, and £19,026 for distribution to the outdoor 
staff. 


ANNUITY, SICKNESS, AND CAPITAL 
DEPARTMENTS 


REDEMPTION 


The annuity department has grown rapidly in recent years, and 
the fund now amounts to £224,671. 

In the sickness department, which has been closed to new busi- 
ness for many years, there are very few contracts remaining. 

The capital redemption fund amounts to £517,060. The actuary 
has strengthened the valuation basis and the surplus is likely to 
increase from year to year. 


FIRE, ACCIDENT, MOTOR VEHICLE, AND EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 
INSURANCE DEPARTMENTS 


The premium income of the fire, accident, motor vehicle and 
employers’ liability insurance departments now stands at £44,046, 
there having been an increase of £4,009 in the year. The funds 
amount to £62,575. All the risks are reinsured, and there are 
therefore no outstanding insurance liabilities as a charge on the funds. 
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FUNDS AND ASSETS 


The funds of all the departments of the society amount in total 
to £14,835,809. They are covered by assets which stand in the 
balance sheet at £15,644,709. 

The increase in the assets during the year amounts to £910,865. 
This new money has been invested under the majority of the head- 
ings shown in the balance sheet. 

Mortgages on property have been increased, and now stand at 
£3,947,255. The magnitude of this figure is mainly due to the 
operation of the society's house purchase scheme, under which 
£425,522 was advanced during the year to enable householders to 
purchase their homes. 


PROGRESS 


It is interesting to look back over a period of ten years to see 
exactly what results have been achieved by the society. The premium 
income of the society has increased from £1,692,377 to £2,238,591 ; 
the ordinary department fund from £3,745,896 to £6,200,151 ; the 
industrial department fund from £4,110,063 to £7,828,769 ; the in- 
vestments and general reserves together from £100,000 to £600,000 ; 
and the assets from £8,198,527 to £15,644,709. 

The figures for the year 1937 make it clear that prosperity and 
progress have been maintained. The actuary, in his report to the 
directors, states that he expects substantial surpluses for many years 
to come, and he adds that the finances of the society are in good 
order and the actuarial reserves are adequate. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





JOHN BARKER AND COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


DIVIDEND OF 15 PER CENT. 


The forty-fifth ordinary general meeting of John Barker and 
Company, Limited, was held, on the 7th instant, in the Derry and 
Toms Building, Kensington High Street, London. 

Sir Sydney Skinner (chairman and joint managing director) said 
that the year had not been a particularly easy one. In the early 
part of 1937 there was a serious bus stoppage lasting four weeks, 
and as their trade was largely dependent upon transport facilities 
for their customers this adversely affected them. Their rebuilding 
scheme was progressing satisfactorily, and every effort was being 
made to safeguard their customers from any inconvenience. The 
dislocation, rearrangement and replacing of departments had added 
to the cost of maintaining and conducting the business. Bearing 
those matters in mind the final net profit of £344,817 was not 
altogether unsatisfactory. 

With regard to the rebuilding, during the year several floors in 
the Western Section were completed and opened for trade, and the 
part now practically finished, striking a new note in architecture 
and window furnishings, gave promise of a magnificent block of 
premises when completed. The third and fourth floors, completed 
during the last few days, were some of the finest fashion floors in 
the whole of the store trade in spaciousness and selection of 
merchandise. 

The reserve accounts at £1,085,000 were the same as for the last 
eight years, but this was after allocating £100,000 out of this year’s 
profit to the rebuilding and modernisation reserve, and transferring 
a like amount from that account and writing it off the book value 
of the properties. Cash stood at £593,889. 

Gross profit amounted to £1,548,510, or a drop of £45,260 com- 
pared with the previous year, and the net profit of £344,817 was 
£45,383 less than for the previous year. The final figure was after 
providing for the new charge of N.D.C. and the Coronation holiday 
bonus and the cost of rearranging departments affected by the 
building operations. But for those factors their expenses would 
have been considerably lower and their final net profit not far short 
of that for the previous year. 

The position in regard to local taxation, in the form of rates, 
assessments and demands, to which he called attention last year, had 
been aggravated rather than relieved, and the burden of increased 
assessments bore heavily upon the company despite every effort for 
reduction. 

Quite apart from unforeseen circumstances and international 
complications, the trading outlook for 1938 promised to be difficult. 
He could assure the shareholders, however, that their arrangements 
were made and their organisation laid out for additional trade, and 
he sincerely hoped that they would not be disappointed when the 
current year’s results came up for review. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and the 
payment of a final dividend of 10 per cent. on the ordinary shares, 
making, with the interim dividend already paid, 15 per cent. for the 
year, was approved. 


NORWICH UNION LIFE INSURANCE 


SOCIETY 
RECORD NEW BUSINESS 


The one hundred and thirtieth annual general meeting of the 
Norwich Union Life Insurance Society was held, on the 5th 
instant, at Norwich. 

Mr. Ernest Hicks (the president) referred to the retirement as 
general manager and actuary of Mr H. G. Wilton, F.1.A., and his 
appointment to the board, and in moving the adoption of the report 
and accounts for 1937 said that last year he had referred to the 
disturbing events which had occurred during 1936, and he was sorry 
to say that 1937 did not produce any solution to the many inter- 
national problems which were confronting us at the beginning of 
the year. Indeed, the position in the Far East became definitely 
worse, while in Europe there was much unrest in many countries, 
and civil strife still raged in Spain, where, unfortunately, there 
seemed no immediate prospect of peace. Although the Society did 
not transact business in either of the two centres of conflict, the 
general financial disturbance and lack of confidence throughout the 
world had made things extremely difficult for all large financial 
institutions such as their own. 

The Society had last year to find investments for over five millions 
of money, and the problem which faced the Finance Committee 
was: what could be recammended which would combine adequate 
security with a fair rate of interest? They had for many years 
been one of the leading offices for mortgage business and were 
able in 1937 to put out in this way nearly £2,500,000. 


VALUE OF SECURITIES 


The values of their Stock Exchange securities appeared in the 
balance sheet at or under the mean market prices as at Decem- 
ber 31, 1935, with the exception of any investments made since 
that date, which were written at cost or under. The margin in their 
favour between the present market values and the values at which 
the various investments stood in the balance sheet was still a very 
considerable one, and he would add that in valuing securities with 
a fixed redemption date no credit was taken for any excess of market 
value over the ultimate redemption figure. 

Their new business of £11,530,120 constituted a record in the 
Society’s history, being £439,337 in excess of that for 1936, which 
was their previous high-water mark. Of the total new business, 
66 per cent. was obtained from the United Kingdom, 24 per cent. 
from the Dominions and 10 per cent. from foreign countries. 

Notwithstanding the large increase of new business, the expense 
ratio for the year worked out at only 14.65 per cent. of the premium 
income. When he reminded members that even in pre-war days the 
expense ratio rarely fell below 15 per cent., it would be agreed that 
they were not paying too much for their business. 

Their mortality experience for 1937 was also one of the most 
favourable on record, and bore testimony to the care exercised by 
their medical directors in the selection of lives. They had paid out as 
much as £957,602 in respect of claims by death, but in spite of 
a larger volume of business, this figure was actually £30,714 less in 
amount than the corresponding figure for 1936. In addition, sums 
assured totalling £1,709,240 became due under matured policies. 


SATISFACTORY RATE OF INTEREST 


Despite an increase in the rate of income tax in 1937, the Society 
was able to show a net return of £4 6s. per cent. on its total funds, 
a reduction of only 1s. 3d. per cent. in the net rate for 1936. It 
had been a source of considerable satisfaction to the board, while 
market rates of interest were falling, to feel that the Society’s 
reserves were on a basis which assumed an earned rate of interest 
of only 24 per cent., so that even to-day there was a margin of no 
less than £1 16s. per cent. between the valuation rate and the net 
rate actually obtained on their funds. This basis of reserves had 
now been continuously maintained for over 35 years. 

On December 31st last the total sums assured, excluding capital 
redemption policies, on the Society’s books, exceeded £123,500,000. 
That, he thought, would perhaps give them the best idea of the mag- 
nitude of their business, and of the responsibilities which rested 
upon the directors and officials. He would remind them that theirs 
was a mutual society with no shareholders, and if their founders 
could be present that day they would surely be proud of the 
Society’s record and of the service which, as he thought the figures 
in the report showed, they were rendering to the community. 

He had mentioned a year ago that in South Africa and in 
France they had converted what were previously agencies into 
branches of the Society. They had now had a year’s experience, 
and he was pleased to be able to say that the new arangements were 
working excellently. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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NORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, LIMITED 


ALL-ROUND ADVANCE IN INCOME 


The annual general meeting of Norwich Union Fire Insurance 
Society, Limited, was held, on the 4th instant, at Norwich. 

Mr Ernest Hicks (the chairman) said that the accounts compared 
favourably with those of the previous year. The fire premium in- 
come amounted to £1,743,805, showing an increase of £106,858, 
replacing the decline in volume which had been in evidence for 
some years. The increase in business was fairly generally distri- 
buted, both the home and the foreign departments benefiting. It 
would seem that he was right last year, when he pointed out that 
insurance companies’ accounts suffered from a lag before improve- 
ment in trade became apparent in them, and he then expressed the 
hope that 1937 would show some advantage from the better trading 
conditions which had then already set in. He was glad to say that 
his forecast in this respect had turned out to be correct. Home fire 
business was progressive in volume and the loss experience satis- 
factory. In the foreign field various difficulties must have adversely 
affected, if not their results, certainly the extension of their business, 
but in spite of this they did make progress, and the profit contri- 
buted by the foreign field was satisfactory. ‘The result of the fire 
account was that they were able to transfer a profit of £169,294 to 
the profit and loss account, being 9.71 per cent., as compared with 
£88,604, or 5.41 per cent., in the previous year. 


ACCIDENT ACCOUNT 


The accident account as a whole produced a premium income of 
£1,487,041, an increase of £69,848, in which both the home and 
foreign sections participated. The profit was £87,862, or 5.91 per 
cent., as against £77,681, or 5.48 per cent., in 1936. The ratio of 
profit was only slightly greater than last year, but it was obtained 
from an increased income, in spite of a still further reduction in 
their American casualty business. They could not, however, be 
entirely satisfied with their foreign accident account. Motor insur- 
ance formed a large part of it, and there were few countries where 
this could be transacted at a profit. Efforts, in which they co- 
operated, were being made by all companies to improve this unfor- 
tunate position, and they themselves were energetically trying to 
develop other classes, which gave promise of a better reward. The 
home section of the account continued to expand, but the tendency 
for the cost of motor claims to increase persisted. The financial 
burden upon the motorist, shouldered for him by his insurance 
company, became increasingly serious. The other departments of 
their home accident business showed satisfactory progress and in 
the aggregate good results. 

The premium income from marine business now amounted to 
£225,495, an increase of £51,590 over the preceding year. The 
marine fund was £206,518, which was substantially in excess of all 
anticipated liabilities of this department, but they had thought it 
wise to make no transfer to profit and loss. 

The amount brought forward in the profit and loss account was 
£430,531, and the transfers from the fire and accident accounts 
totalled £257,156. Interest and dividends came to £159,929 (after 
deduction of tax), which, shareholders would be glad to see, in view 
of the trend of interest rates, was an increase over last year. With 
the transfer fees this gave a total of £847,624. In view of the 
improved earnings they were in a position to transfer £100,000 to 
the general reserve, making this £1,000,000, which was in addition 
to the full departmental reserves maintained for all liabilities. It 
was also proposed to transfer £75,000 to the pension fund, carrying 
forward £401,444. 


PROGRESS IN ALMOST EVERY DIRECTION 


The total assets of the society now amounted to £6,005,951, being 
an increase of £191,407 on the 1936 figures. It was a satisfaction to 
summarise the general position at the end of last year, which they 
could do with a measured feeling of gratification, not to the extent 
of being content to look upon their achievement as in any sense the 
goal of their desires, but with the established fact before them that 
progress had been made in almost every direction. Income had ad- 
vanced all round, and the aggregate profits were better, those of the 
fire department being the best they had shown since the Great War. 
These favourable features would, he was sure, inspire every section 
of the organisation to go forward in the current year with the object 
of further extending the already widespread business of the society, 
its service in many lands, and its prosperity throughout the varied 
field of its operations. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, 


SUNDAY PICTORIAL NEWSPAPERS 
(1920), LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS DESPITE YEAR’S 
DIFFICULTIES 


The ordinary general meeting of Sunday Pictorial Newspapers 
(1920), Limited, was held, on the 4th instant, in London. 

Mr John Cowley, who presided, in the course of his speech, said: 
The profit for the year ended February 28, 1938, after providing 
for income tax, National Defence Contribution, working, office and 
other expenses, contingencies, etc., amounted to £218,881 13s. 10d., 
which is £28,692 less than the profit of the previous year. 

The sum of £20,000 has been placed to reserve account, and 
£5,000 has been applied as a provision for pensions. After payment 
of interim dividends totalling 124 per cent. on the ordinary shares, 
and providing for the dividend on the preference capital as set out 
in the appropriation account, there remains £140,170 9s. 7d. to 
carry forward against a figure of £117,538 brought in from last year. 


FUTURE DIVIDENDS PAYMENTS 


Before I proceed to comment on our business I want to make a 
few remarks about our dividend policy. Hitherto we have paid four 
interim dividends on the ordinary shares each year. An interim 
dividend has already been declared on account of the current financial 
year. It is our intention to pay another interim dividend later in 
the year, and to consider the payment of a final dividend when the 
result of this year’s working is known. Thereafter the policy will 
be to make one interim distribution, and to pay a final dividend 
after the close of the financial year. I do not wish you to read 
into my remarks any possibilities of a greater or lesser return— 
that, of course, must always depend on our profits—but by adopt- 
ing the course outlined we shall be following general commercial 
practice, and incidentally save a little money. 

Taking all the circumstances and conditions into consideration, 
the company’s account for the past year is, in the view of your direc- 
tors, a not unsatisfactory one. When nervousness and the conse- 
quent depression began last autumn it was immediately reflected in 
all newspapers. The less confident feeling which began then 
gradually increased, and as the months went by developed into a 
feeling of “‘no confidence.” This feeling, as we all know, has been 
reflected in markets all over the world, has affected trade generally, 
and has had its effect also on many of the advertisers in this 
country. The falling off of advertisements in the national news- 
papers has been very marked. While your newspaper has suffered 
a reduced income from this cause, there is consolation in knowing 
that owing to the wide appeal of the Sunday Pictorial and the 
popularity it enjoys with national advertisers your paper has re- 
ceived a not unfavourable proportion of this class of business. 

Now as to the future, it is extremely difficult to decide whether 
to look on the present year optimistically or otherwise. Since our 
financial year ended there has been no recovery in the volume of 
advertisements owing to the lack of confidence in politics and in 
business which still prevails. It is to be hoped, however, that 
the political atmosphere will gradually improve so that normal busi- 
ness is resumed and confidence restored in all directions. 

A year ago, you will remember, I was somewhat optimistic in 
regard to the trade outlook, and to the newsprint business in par- 
ticular. Then the newsprint industry was running to almost 100 
per cent. of capacity. To-day that trade, in Canada at any rate, 
is producing barely 65 per cent. to 70 per cent. of capacity, which 
condition is not a favourable one by any means. I refer to the 
paper-making industry because your company holds large invest- 
ments in pulp and paper-making undertakings. I would add, 
however, that these investments are of considerable potential value, 
given normal trading conditions. 


THE “SUNDAY PICTORIAL” 


Before I conclude my remarks I think I ought to make some 
reference to the Sunday Pictorial. We have a newspaper which is of 
the convenient and handy size, well printed, containing the proper 
balance of news, special features, articles by well-known writers 
and pictures. It is our aim to produce each week a first-class 
picture newspaper in every respect and by such changes as are 
thought necessary from time to time endeavour to meet the needs of 
the Sunday newspaper reading public, so that the Sunday Pictorial 
may make an even wider appeal in the future than in the past. 

When we meet in a year’s time it is my sincere hope that we 
will then be living in more settled times with a clear and more 
favourable outlook. In the meantime, you may rely upon your direc- 
tors, with their able and enthusiastic staffs, doing all in their power 
to add to the well-being of your company. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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BRITISH INSULATED CABLES, LIMITED 


Manufacturers of all types of bare and insulated cables and overhead conductors for the transmission and distribution of electrical energy, including 
allied accessories and house wiring systems, also aluminium and copper sheets and sections, electric resistance welders and rivet heaters, lead strip and 
glazing sections, meters, rail joint bonds, static condensers, magnetic moulding machines, etc. 


NEW RECORDS IN SALES AND OUTPUTS 


INCREASES OVER WHOLE RANGE OF PRODUCTS 


NEED FOR CLOSER COLLABORATION WITH GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 


PRODUCTION DELAYED BY “INQUISITORIAL INSPECTION ” 


SIR ALEXANDER ROGER’S ADDRESS 


The forty-second ordinary general meeting of British Insulated 
Cables, Limited, was held, on the Ist instant, at Exchange Station 
Buildings, Liverpool. 

Sir Alexander Roger, chairman, presided over a good attendance 
of shareholders. 

Mr F. Waine (the secretary) read the notice convening the 
meeting. 

The Chairman, addressing the meeting, said: —I have pleasure 
in formally submitting to you the directors’ report and accounts for 
1937, which I presume may be taken as read. 

Before proceeding with the business of the meeting I should like 
to refer to the absence of the vice-chairman, Mr John Ferguson, 
owing, I regret to say, to serious illness. For many years Mr 
Ferguson has been a particularly valued member of your board, and 
I am sure you will join with me and with all his colleagues in 
sending to Mr Ferguson our sincere wishes for his speedy recovery. 
(Hear, hear.) 

I am sorry to say also we are without our new director, Mr 
James McKay, who unhappily has a bereavement in his family. 
Mrs McKay died a day or two ago, and he sends his apologies. I 
am sure you will ask me on your behalf to send our regrets. 

On behalf of my colleagues and myself I have also to record 
with much regret the resignation, for reasons of health, of Mr 
Alexander Crook, our secretary. In view of the importance and 
complexity of our business we have thought it desirable to divide 
the duties hitherto carried out by one individual, and have appointed 
Mr F. Waine as secretary and Mr W. H. McFadzean as financial 
secretary. We are well satisfied with this arrangement. 

You will have observed that the accounts have this year been 
presented in a new form, which we hope you will regard as an 
improvement. 


SALES AND OUTPUT INCREASES 


Both in the value of sales and in the volume of output new 
records have again been achieved. Of particular satisfaction, how- 
ever, is the fact that these increases have been spread over practically 
ali our products, which, as shown by the leaflet enclosed with the 
accounts, are now classified under some eighty different headings. 
The widening of the company’s interests for many years past has 
been, and will continue to be, an important feature of our policy, 
and the success achieved is a matter of gratification to your board. 

The profit on trading, etc., at £821,358, has again been arrived 
at after “Contingent Reserves Adjustment.” The increase of 
£55,663 in profits, as compared with 1937, is due to the greater 
volume of turnover, together with the improved factory efficiency 
and general benefits now accruing from the heavy expenditure made 
during recent years on modern plant. Without the combination of 
these factors results for 1937 would not have been so good, as 
unusual fluctuations in the price of metals and appreciable increases 
were experienced in the prices of certain raw materials and the costs 
of labour generally. 

Adding to the profit of £821,358 the balance brought forward 
from last account of £380,879, we have a total of £1,202,237. De- 
preciation of fixed assets on the same scale as applied last year 
absorbs £143,019, and after providing for directors’ remuneration, 
interest on debenture stock, and dividends already declared and 
paid on the preference and ordinary capital there is left available 
£846,992. 


DIVIDEND AND BONUS 


From this it is proposed to transfer £100,000 to reserve account 
and to pay a final dividend of 10 per cent. (less tax) on the ordinary 
stock, making with the interim already paid a total dividend for 


the year of 15 per cent. (less tax). In addition, your directors are 
pleased to recommend that the cash bonus of 5 per cent. (less tax) 
on the ordinary stock be again distributed. Our ability to maintain 
the 1936 rate of distribution on the ordinary stock for 1937 is a 
source for satisfaction, bearing in mind the increased ordinary 
capital now ranking. 

After making these appropriations there remains £446,992 to be 
carried forward, which compares with £380,879 brought forward. 
This shows an increase of £66,000, but neither the amount carried 
forward nor the amount of cash in hand—namely, £374,000—is too 
large for the size of our business. We are essentially a trading 
company and are subject always to the variations of demand, and 
we must always maintain a strong purchasing position with ability 
to withstand competition. 

Turning now to the balance sheet, “ Capital” at £3,000,000 is 

333,334 higher, due to the bonus issue made in April last to 
ordinary stockholders. This was accomplished by making inroads 
into our reserves to that extent. 

“Current Liabilities and Provisions ” show relatively little altera- 
tion in total, but changes appear in some of the individual items. 
The amount owing to subsidiary companies has decreased by some 
£262,000, but this must be read in conjunction with the reduction 
appearing under the head of “ Subsidiary Companies ” on the assets 
side of the balance sheet. Both these changes are largely accounted 
for by the final application of the rationalisation scheme dealt with 
in my speech of a year ago, and I am pleased to inform you that 
the advantages then anticipated have been fully realised. (Hear, 
hear. General creditors and contingent reserves fluctuate, of 
course, from year to year, and on this occasion this item includes 
provision for the new National Defence Contribution. 


TAXATION WITH SECURITY 


Your company’s total contribution to the taxation requirements 
of this country is, I can assure you, of a very substantial nature, 
and I think I should take this opportunity of pointing out that 
the present burden of taxation, while perhaps just tolerable in a 
period of national prosperity such as the present, will become in- 
creasingly onerous in the event of any recession in trade. 

I am bound to add that if the choice of British citizenship lies 
between high taxation coupled with security and low taxation 
accompanied by instability and chaos, then I prefer the former. 
(Hear, hear.) I should, however, add that bureaucratic control, un- 
necessary interference with the earning of profits and repression 
of individualism adopted with such disastrous results by many other 
countries, has gone quite far enough here. (Hear, hear.) Great 
Britain and the Empire were not built by these methods, and 
there is no need to copy the economic and political hysteria of 
other countries. 


DEFENCE PROGRAMME 


The Prime Minister has stated that the Government is arranging 
for a further degree of acceleration of the defence programme and 
has suggested that the leaders of the different sections of industry 
—cmployers and employed—should discuss ways in which they 
could best give the Government the assistance that is needed. 

Let me say at once that so far as this company and the group 
of companies allied with us are concerned, we, in common I am sure 
with other manufacturers, will do everything in our power to 
help, but there is a great need for closer collaboration between 
Government Departments and manufacturers. 

It is a striking, but I think true, statement that there are few, 
if any, manufacturers who would choose to fill their works with 
Government contracts if other work of the necessary volume were 
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available. The reason for this attitude of mind is I think primarily 
the difficulty they have of getting on with the real job of produc- 
tion which is delayed by the inquisitorial inspection to which their 
goods and their accounts are submitted at every stage. 

If the authorities would put before us an approximate programme 
of their total ultimate requirements, together with a schedule of 
delivery needs, and place promptly agreed contracts, I am confident 
some of their present difficulties would disappear. They would cer- 
tainly buy more cheaply, they would get better deliveries as the 
factories could be laid out for long-term production, and the manu- 
facturers would be willing even to extend their factories at their own 
costs if the ratio of the percentage profit to the aggregate turnover 
rendered it economically possible. 


* CLOGGING WHEELS OF PRODUCTION” 


Parliament must have the power and the will to protect the public 
purse against profiteering, but there is a vast difference between 
profit and profiteering and there must be recognition that the 
manufacturer is entitled to a reasonable return. (Hear, hear.) 

It is difficult to determine what is in fact a fair profit rate on 
a particular class of goods and the variety is infinite. What might 
be a reasonable figure applied to a product involving a large pro- 
portion of labour relative to raw material would be excessive if 
applied to another product in which the proportions were reversed. 

At present Government Departments have no yard stick to guide 
them. Every Ministry has its own methods of inspection and ex- 
amination of goods and of financial accounts, and the officials work- 
ing under instructions do so with the dread of the Auditor-General 
and the Public Accounts Committee of the House of Commons. 

Methods of safeguard and control which are perhaps admissible 
and necessary in ordinary times are clogging the wheels of produc- 
tion in the present emergency, and it requires the whole-hearted 
collaboration of both sides to have these disabilities and delays 
removed. 


BUILDINGS AND PLANT 


Returning now to consideration of the balance sheet, “‘ Reserves 
and Surplus” are down in total by £167,000. This is accounted 
for by the capitalisation last April of £333,334 of the reserve 
account, offset to some extent by the appropriation this year from 
profit and loss account of £100,000, and the increase in the balance 
carried forward. 

On the assets side of the balance sheet “* Fixed Assets ” amount to 
£1,816,053. During the year the expenditure on buildings, plant, 
etc., amounted to the large figure of £206,989. This was met partly 
by the depreciation allocation of £143,019, leaving a net increase of 
£63,970. 

Through the application of depreciation allocations out of profits 
all plant purchased prior to 1912 has been fully written off, and in 
addition the plant and buildings since provided have been adequately 
written down. Over the last 12 years we have invested some 
£2,000,000 on new buildings and plant. The benefits accruing 
from this enormous expenditure covering, as it has, the necessary 
extension of buildings and the installation of the most efficient 
machinery obtainable, have already been referred to. 


A SUCCESSFUL SUBSIDIARY 
“General Investments” are up by almost £127,000, covering 
sundry additions made during the year. In addition to producing 
a satisfactory yield, many of our holdings give us an advantageous 
association with other companics. As usual, a careful estimate of 
present values has been made, and your board are satisfied that 
these are in excess of the figures shown in the balance sheet. 

“Current Assets ” show an increase of some £335,000, accounted 
for mainly by the increase in stocks and the greater balance of cash 
in banks and in hand. 

Turning to matters of more general interest, there is no branch 
of our great business of which we are more proud than our wholly- 
owned subsidiary, British Copper Refiners. Founded only six years 
ago, the company dealt last year with over 50,000 tons of copper, 
which was mined and smelted within the Empire by the Roan 
Antelope Company of Northern Rhodesia, shipped on British 
bottoms, refined at Prescot, and fabricated into a thousand uses. 
Profits were not so good as in the previous year, but they were 
very satisfactory. 


IMPORTANT RAILWAY CONTRACTS 


Last year I gave you some details of the important Brazilian 
and Polish railway electrification contracts on which we were en- 
gaged. With regard to the former, this work is nearing completion 


weil up to time, and the Polish contract was completed some 
months ago. I have only recently returned from a visit to Poland, 
and I can assure you that our work was carried out to the entire 
satisfaction of the Polish Government. 

We have been fortunate in obtaining contracts from the London 
and North Eastern Railway for the track-equipment work involved 
in the electrification of the main line from Manchester to Sheffield, 
and that part of their London system from Liverpool Street and 
Fenchurch Street Stations to Shenfield. These contracts cover 
over 400 miles of single track, have a value of over £1,000,000, 
and constitute by far the most important railway work yet to be 
carried out in this country on the overhead system. 


EFFICIENCY AND LOW COSTS 


We are obtaining our fair share of the work of our class arising 
out of the rearmament programme, but it amounts to only a small 
proportion of our aggregate business. 

It is, of course, very pleasant to meet you and to talk of record 
output and profits, but I want to emphasise that they have only been 
achieved as a result of the heavy capital expenditure made on 
buildings, plant, etc., in our eternal pursuit of efficiency and low 
costs, and because of really hard work on the part of our staff and 
workpeople. Your appreciation of the work of the staff, on which 
so much depends, is automatically shown through the profit bonus 
which has been in existence for many years, and with regard to the 
workpeople we have agreed to allow each of them having one year’s 
completed service one week’s holiday with pay. This is in addition 
to increases of pay and a repetition of the Christmas box that I 
referred to last year, but I feel sure that these actions of your board 
will meet with your approval. 

The increase in output and the improvement achieved in certain 
manufacturing processes have, in spite of increased costs of materials 
and labour generally, enabled us to reduce still further the selling 
prices of many of our products. The sharing of such benefits with 
our customers is, as I mentioned to you last year, the considered 
policy of your board. An investigation shows, for example, that 
by advancement of technique we have succeeded during the last ten 
years in reducing the cost of the manufacture of copper wire by 
over 50 per cent., and yet it shows that we are now earning less 
profit per ton of output than we then were. This means that more 
than the whole of the economies in cost has been passed on to our 
customers. Our reward lies in the fact that we are now disposing 
of many more tons per annum than formerly. 


HIGH SPECIALISATION 


There is a general impression that the manufacture of electric 
cables is easy and necessarily profitable instead of being what it is, 
a highly specialised branch of electrical engineering. This view seems 
to be particularly prevalent among a certain class of bargain-hunting 
buyers, among the trades union leaders and among a certain class of 
investors, who seem to think that any proposition for the establish- 
ment of a small works for the manufacture of any class of electrical 
conductor is bound to be a success. 

The technique and practical experience acquired over many years 
and stored at immense cost seem to be discounted and disregarded. 
It is not realised that a cable can only be tested thoroughly after 
being buried in the ground or in the walls, and that if anything goes 
wrong the buyer is faced with heavy replacement cost and interrup- 
tion to his supply. The buyer may have saved a trifling sum on his 
original purchase, but, unless he is dealing with manufacturers of 
experience and substance, the initial advantage may be, and fre- 
quently has been, totally outweighed by subsequent additional cost. 

In a year in which our profits are a record in the history of the 
company I want to point out that a large proportion is derived not 
from our trading but from earnings upon investments made out of 
reserves gradually accumulated over the past fifty years. 

The cable plant already existing in this country is amply sufficient 
to meet all requirements of the trade, and the volume of business 
available shows in the past few months distinct signs of recession. 
Surely, therefore, it is folly to start new cable-manufacturing under- 
takings which, instead of improving employment, have the reverse 
effect. 


GREAT FINANCIAL STRENGTH 


Fortunately, we are in a position of great financial strength owing 
to the conservative policy followed for many years. Our plant, 
manufacturing technique, and standard of production are beyond 
reproach, and it is our full intention to maintain the high quality 
of our products whatever may arise in the matter of competition. 
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In my speech last year I spoke with optimism of the trading 
prospects of 1937, and my forecast, as I am sure you will agree, 
has been fully realised. In view of the adverse factors just men- 
tioned, I cannot hold out such high hopes for 1938. Orders are not 
so plentiful as they were a year ago, although the works are busy, 
and particularly so on telephone cable orders for the British Post 
Office. 

The provision of a no-delay trunk service throughout the entire 
country, representing as it does the mainspring or backbone of 
telephonic communication, is essential if maximum telephone de- 
velopment is to be achieved, and this statesmanlike policy is being 
pushed steadily on by the British Post Office. 


CONFIDENCE—NOT PESSIMISM 


Having given my views for 1938 regarding our own business, I 
would like to offer a comment on the general business situation in 
this country. It is this: I have a feeling that the caution and 
pessimism expressed in all directions are overdone. Our perspective 
is distorted by reason of international politics and economic troubles 
in other countries, and we do not sufficiently appreciate that if the 
bumper year of 1937 had been less good we would be extremely 
satisfied with the volume of business as it is to-day. 

It is perfectly true that business recession in other countries affects 
business here adversely, but general conditions here are definitely 
better than elsewhere, the economic position of the country is strong, 
there are no speculative positions open either on the Stock Exchange 
or the Metal or Produce Markets, while business of all kinds is being 
reinforced through the Defence Programme expenditure. Surely it 
is time for pessimism to be replaced by quiet confidence. 


STAFF AND WORKPEOPLE 


It gives me pleasure, in conclusion, to ask you to join with me in 
expressing thanks for all the loyal and efficient service given to the 
company, both by the workpeople and staff, and, in a particular 
measure, by our managing director, Mr G. H. Nisbett. (Hear, 
hear.) 

If I may be permitted a personal note, I would like to say that in 
a long business experience I have never met with a better and finer 
team spirit, less bickering and jealousy, and more general determina- 
tion to keep a company in the front rank than in the company of 
which you are the proprietors. (Hear, hear.) 

I now beg to move that the report and accounts be received and 
adopted and that the dividends and cash bonus therein recommended 
be paid. (Applause.) 

Mr G. H. Nisbett, M.Eng. (managing director), having seconded, 
the report and accounts were unanimously approved. 

Mr D. Johnstone Sinclair proposed the re-election of Major A. L. 
Chandler, M.C., Mr Eric Taylor, and Mr James McKay as directors. 
Mr T. H. Martin-Harvey seconded the motion, which was carried. 

Mr B. Welbourn proposed and Colonel J. Tennant seconded the 
reappointment of Messrs Chalmers, Wade and Company as auditors, 
and this was agreed to. 

Mr James Platt, proposing a vote of thanks to the chairman and 
directors, which was heartily carried, expressed the hope that they 
would continue the conservative policy which had so successfully 
maintained the company’s prosperity even in the dark days of 
depression. 

The Chairman, in reply, assured the meeting they could rely upon 
the board doing their very best in good times or in bad for the 
shareholders, staff, and the workers. 
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DAILY MIRROR NEWSPAPERS, 


LIMITED 
SALES EXTREMELY SATISFACTORY 


The eighteenth annual general meeting of this company was held, 
on the 6th instant, in London, 

Mr John Cowley (the chairman of the company), in the course 
of his speech, said:—The profit for the year amounted to 
£336,584 4s. 1ld. From this sum we have placed £20,000 to 
reserve account and allocated £10,000 as a provision for pensions. 
After payment of interim dividends on the ordinary shares totalling 
15 per cent., and providing for the dividend on the preference shares, 
as set out in the appropriation account, there is a sum of £131,515 
to carry forward, against a figure of £98,931 brought in from last 
year. 

The sales of a newspaper and the advertisements carried are the 
two chief sources of income, but it is from the advertisement revenue 
that a newspaper company is able to give a return to the share- 
holders. Now in regard to the progress in the sales of The Daily 
Mirror, you will remember a year ago I made reference to the 
Steadily increasing demand, and that the promise of the sales was 
yery encouraging. I am now able to say that during the last twelve 
months the sales of your paper have made rapid strides, and I am 
pleased to add that to-day the daily sale of The Daily Mirror is 
extremely satisfactory. This position has been achieved by 
adhering to a policy of spending our money in obtaining the most 
interesting of the world’s news and pictures, and securing the best 
editorial services. We are very much indebted to our editorial 
director for his enterprise in this connection. 


SUCCESS OF BOARD'S POLICY 


Our aim is to produce a daily paper in keeping with modern times 
and modern thought. This policy has proved highly successful. 
We have not frittered away our money in useless and abortive 
attempts to sales by pestering every householder in the 
country to become a reader, nor have we endeavoured to bribe 
them with an offer of a free gift. 

Now in regard to the other revenue received by a newspaper 
company—from advertisements. As you all know, it is the income 
from that source which enables a newspaper to show a satisfactory 
profit and loss account. In this connection I may say The Daily 
Mirror is held in high esteem by national advertisers and_ their 
agents. 

The paper-making industry in this country, and also in Canada 
and the United States, has been steadily set back. For the past six 
months the setback has continued and still continues. This time 
last year there was a fear in the mind of every newspaper publisher 
in this country and in America that not only would the price of 
newsprint be continually increasing, but also that there would not 
be sufficient paper to supply the requirements of many of them. 
There is now little fear of the price of newsprint paper becoming 
dearer for some time to come, and the manufacturers could easily 
produce 30 per cent. more than newspaper publishers are consuming 
at the present time. 

In this connection I must again refer to your company’s invest- 
ments in the paper-making business. Our investments in Albert 
E. Reed and Company, the Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills, 
and to a lesser degree the Anglo-Newfoundland Development Com- 
pany, are (as I have pointed out before) a great asset to your 
business by reason of the fact that they act as a safeguard for our 
paper supplies, and it was in connection with those holdings I was 
hopeful last year that we should be securing an increasing revenue. 
However, there is the position, and it is to be hoped that when the 
political atmosphere throughout the world is clearer, and when we 
know also the extent of the additional taxation which seems to be 
inevitable, both the business of paper-making and the enterprise of 
advertisers will again expand. 


secure 


FUTURE DIVIDEND POLICY 


Before I conclude I must refer to the dividend policy of this 
company. For many years past we have paid quarterly dividends 
in respect of the ordinary shares. This we propose to vary. After 
the dividend, and the distribution out of the ascertained realisect 
surplus from sale of investments, already announced to be paid on 
April 22nd, your directors propose to pay a further interim dividend 
at some date later in the year, and after our meeting next year tw 
pay a final dividend in respect of the year 1938-39. After that we 
propose to pay an interim dividend in the autumn of each year, anc 
a final dividend after our annual meeting. Your directors considey 
this a desirable change, which will be in keeping with the practice 
followed by most public companies. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY, LIMITED 
SATISFACTORY RESULTS—INCREASED PROFIT 
SIR GEORGE BEHARRELL’S ADDRESS 


The thirty-ninth ordinary general meeting of the Dunlop Rubber 
Company, Limited, was held, on the Sth instant, at the Hotel Vic- 
toria, Northumberland Avenue, London, Sir J. George Beharrell, 
D.S.O. (the chairman), presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr Charles Tennyson, C.M.G.) having read the 
notice convening the meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman, after paying a tribute to the work of the late Sir 
Eric Geddes during the 15 years of his chairmanship, in the course 
of his speech, said: —As I expect many of you know, it is just 
50 years this year since J. B. Dunlop took out the patent for his 
pneumatic tyre. I wonder if you have ever thought that we owe to 
the taking out of that patent by a veterinary surgeon in Belfast, and 
its subsequent purchase and exploitation by the company from which 
your company derives title, two of the greatest factors in modern 
civilisation, two factors which have changed and are still changing 
the whole aspect of the world—I mean modern road and air transport. 


A SATISFACTORY REPORT 


The Dunlop jubilee is therefore something of importance not only 
to you as shareholders in the company but also to the whole country 
and the world at large, and your board are particularly glad that on 
this interesting occasion they are able to present you with such a 
satisfactory report of the company’s activities. Whatever 1938 may 
have in store for us, we can be thankful that trading conditions for 
the greater part of the year 1937 were favourable in the home market, 
and also in several overseas markets. 

In this country, though each month showed an improvement over 
the corresponding month in 1936, the rate of improvement tended to 
decline, and in the last quarter there was quite a sharp fall. This 
tendency was reflected in the slowing down of our own business 
during the latter part of the year. In foreign countries conditions 
varied, but in America there was a moderately sharp recession in 
business activity at the end of the first quarter, and a violent decline 
in August, which, during the last months of the year, almost reached 
panic proportions, 


COMMODITY PRICES 


Commodity prices continued to advance during the early months 
of 1937, but during the later months prices began to decline gener- 
ally. ‘The position of rubber was typical. The price of standard 
smoked sheet on December 31, 1936, was 103d. per lb. It rose 
rapidly to the high point of 1s. 13d. on March 30th, and then fell 
continuously to the figure of 7d. per lb. on December 31, 1937, the 
average price for the year being 94d. per Ib. 

You will remember that when I addressed you last year I pointed 
out that if there was a serious drop in price manufacturers would be 
in a difficult position with regard to their stocks, and I gave this as 
one of the main reasons which had impelled your board to continue 
a policy of conservative finance. As stated in the directors’ report, 
the heavy fall in the price of commodities during the year entailed a 
substantial writing down in the valuation of raw material inventories, 

Having regard to these facts and to the continued and even in- 
creased political instability in many parts of the world, I think you 
will agree that the result of your company’s trading for the year was 
eminently satisfactory, showing an aggregate profit higher than for 
any year since the new form of accounts was adopted and a total 
available for distribution substantially in excess of last year, in spite 
of a greatly increased provision for taxation, 


PROFIT AND DIVIDENDS 


You will have observed that the aggregate total profits of the 
whole Dunlop group of companies in 1937 were £2,504,000, which, 
as I said just now, is the highest total for any of the past five years, 
the lowest corresponding figure being £1,869,000 for the year 1935. 

The burden of taxation is increasing rapidly in all countries, and 
the effect of this has been that the taxation borne by Dunlop sub- 
sidiaries has risen to £355,000, representing an increase of £112,000 
over the preceding year. In addition to this the main company has 
had to provide in 1937 for taxation amounting to £496,000, so that 
the total taxation burden of the whole of the Dunlop group of com- 
panies in 1937 was £851,000, and this total does not include local 
and indirect taxes and Customs duties. 

If you refer to the consolidated statement of assets and liabilities, 
you will see that at December 31, 1937, the total liability for taxation 
of the whole group amounted to £1,144,000. It is indeed a dis- 
quieting thought that industry the world over is staggering under this 


crushing burden, which seems destined to become even greater in the 
immediate future owing to re-armament. 

The increases of both taxation and profits held back by subsidiaries 
naturally reduce the amount available to the main company. How- 
ever, in spite of this, the total net profit of the Dunlop Rubber 
Company for 1937 is £1,591,000, and including the balance brought 
forward from last year of £590,000 the total available for appropria- 
tion amounts to £2,181,000. 

In view of your company’s world-wide interests and the uncer- 
tainty of the future, your board has thought it prudent to strengthen 
further the reserve for contingencies by appropriating thereto the sum 
of £250,000, thus bringing the total of this reserve up to £1,032,000. 

After providing for the preference dividends the board is enabled 
to recommend a dividend of 8 per cent. on the ordinary stock, and 
a bonus of 1 per cent., and this dividend and bonus, if approved, will 
be paid on April 20th. 


REVIEW OF ACTIVITIES 


In the course of a review of the Dunlop group’s activities during 
the year under review, he said: —I told you last year that there had 
been an all-round increase in the demand for the products of the 
cotton mills. The demand increased further in 1937, and the output 
achieved was a record. As always, great attention is being given 
to research and improvements in quality, and some important devel- 
opments are in contemplation. 

The result of the plantations company again showed a big improve- 
ment over the figures for the preceding year, the increase in net 
profits amounting to £162,000. This result was, of course, mainly 
due to the relatively high average price of rubber during the year. 
3,415 acres of the immature area—all budded—were brought into 
tapping during the year, and the yields from the budded areas fully 
justify the policy of the company in adopting this method of planting, 
and are in accordance with our expectations. 


REGULATION SCHEME — NEED FOR RENEWAL 


During the year under report shipments of crude rubber con- 
tinued under the control of the International Rubber Regulation 
Scheme, and we have now entered into the final year of that scheme’s 
operation. I have referred to the fluctuations that occurred during 
1937 in the price of rubber, and it might be inferred that the com- 
mittee which controls the scheme has failed in its task. 

It is easy to look back and indicate in the light of after-events 
one or two decisions which might with advantage have been different; 
but one could not expect the committee to foresee political and 
economic crises which have come as a shock to the whole of the 
world. The committee has to frame its policy in accordance with 
the anticipated consumption of the rubber manufacturing industries 
of the world and for its estimate of this consumption it must depend 
upon the forecasts and statistics supplied to it. In the past several 
months these forecasts have been substantially falsified by a quite 
unforeseen recession in trade. 

I am satisfied that the committee has worked impartially and 
wholeheartedly to arrive at a stable price which would be fair to 
both the producer and the consumer. 

I would hesitate to suggest what in fact constitutes a price that 
would be reasonable to the efficient producer, and at the same time 
fair to the manufacturer, but I can say that if the price of rubber 
remains at its present level the accounts of your Plantations Com- 
pany will present an appearance very different from that shown in 
its last report. 

As you are aware, negotiations are at present in progress for a 
continuation of the regulation scheme for five years from January 1, 
1939. It is unthinkable that, in present conditions, restrictions 
should be abandoned. I am satisfied that the world’s potential pro- 
duction is very considerably in excess of any probable requirement 
of the manufacturers, and the removal of control would bring to the 
production side of the industry a state of depression and chaos which 
could not be in the interests of the manufacturer. Manufacturers 
require adequate supplies and a stable price at a reasonable level. 
Until there is a better balance between consumption and production, 
that can be achieved only by regulation of exports. 


TYRE DIVISION 


Despite acute competition our replacement sales of pneumatic tyres 
for motor-cars, commercial vehicles, motor-cycles and bicycles were 
higher than in 1936, while in sales of accessories, Dunlopillo up- 
holstery and industrial tyres new high records were obtained. For 
these excellent trading results we are indebted not only to the excel- 
lence of our products and their ready acceptance by the public, but 
also to a virile organisation and a trade goodwill which is of the 
greatest value. 

A prominent sales feature of the year has been the introduction 
of our new “ Dunlop Fort” car tyre, first placed upon the market 
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at the end of May last, and now widely known as “ The Tyre with 
Teeth,” on account of the serrated tread pattern which has so largely 
reduced the risk of skidding, even under the most adverse conditions. 
The growth of motoring and the ease with which second-hand cars 
can to-day be purchased demand that your company shall maintain 
its reputation and strength in the high-quality market, and the new 
* Dunlop Fort ” tyre is being of the greatest assistance in this direc- 
tion. Its remarkable features are convincing the motoring public 
that a slightly higher first cost is fully justified, not only by the 
long life which the tyre gives but by the safety factors which it un- 
doubtedly provides. 

In addition, the tyre enables the fullest use to be made of the re- 
markable braking and accelerative powers of the modern car. Its 
success is assured. It is a unique production and is rapidly being 
accepted as such. 


RECORD CYCLE-TYRE SALES 


Sales to motor-cycle manufacturers showed a definite improvement, 
as did sales of cycle tyres, which actually constituted a new record 
for our first equipment business. Our turnover in aeroplane equip- 
ment again advanced, and with the great developments which are 
going forward in aeroplane construction we can look forward to 
further increases, and provision is being made to cope with them, 

Sales of Dunlopillo upholstery continued to increase for public 
service vehicles, for which the product is now well established, and 
has indeed become standard equipment. 

Last year I told you of the rubber wing which we had introduce 
for passenger-carrying vehicles, and I said that over 2,500 vehicles 
were already equipped with this. I am glad to be able to say that 
this year the number has increased to 5,000 vehicles, and orders 
are now being received fram overseas markets. This is a business 
which we believe to have a substantial future. 

Rim and Wheel Company.—Our rim and wheel works, which of 
course cater both for motor-cars, motor-cycles, cycles and aeroplanes, 
have been fully occupied during 1937. The factories are thoroughly 
modern in every way and have made a satisfactory profit. 


RUBBER PRODUCTS GROUP 


This group includes footwear, general rubber goods, garments, 
and sports goods, and it is satisfactory to be able to record that all 
divisions of the group showed an increase in turnover, and the profits 
of the group were substantially better than last year. 

This excellent result was obtained in spite of the fact that price 
competition was more intense than ever. This applies particularly 
to the footwear trade, where we still suffer severely from duty- 
free imports from within the Empire. We continue to urge upon 
the British Government the necessity for dealing with this question. 

In these divisions we have to deal with price cutting in the home 
market by British manufacturers. This may become a serious 
menace if we are faced with a period of falling demand. In order 
to counteract these difficulties we are striving all the time to improve 
quality and to derive full benefit from the great goodwill of the 
Dunlop name. In accordance with the same policy we are paying 
greater attention than ever to styling our goods, so that they may 
have the maximum of appeal to the public on the ground of appear- 
ance. The progress made in these divisions, both with old and new 
products, during the past five years, in spite of the peculiar difficulties 
with which the group is confronted, has been really remarkable. 


OVERSEAS MANUFACTURING COMPANIES 


I now turn to overseas business, and will take first the Associated 
Dunlop factories. The year in France has brought steadily rising 
costs in all departments, caused by the fall in the franc and by 
social legislation, which raises wages and shortens hours. In spite 
of this, our position in the market was strengthened during the year 
and a satisfactory profit has followed. Whether this will continue 
must depend upon many factors—particularly on whether it is pos- 
sible to maintain an adequate level of prices for our finished products. 

The results of the American company were substantially better 
in 1937 than in 1936, notwithstanding the severe recession which 
affected general business in the United States during the last six 
months of the year. The results for 1938 depend on general trade 
conditions in America, and our associated company is in a favour- 
able position to take advantage of any improvement. 

General industrial and commercial activity in Canada showed 
substantial improvement, in which the Canadian Dunlop Com- 
pany shared. As a result the gross margin was substantially in excess 
of that for 1936, and the company showed a profit for the first 
time for some years. 

Dunlop business in Japan is suffering from the restricted 
supplies of raw materials available, and from other restrictions 
resulting from a state of war. Despite the adverse effect of 
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this during the second half of the year, our turnover and profit 
increased. 

The Dunlop Perdriau Company of Australia, in which you own 
a minority interest, has enjoyed to the full the general recovery 
in the Commonwealth and earned satisfactory profits. 

In South Africa we have, since the establishment of the fac- 
tory, had continually to increase productive capacity to catch up 
with the growing demand for our products. Sales in the year 
under review increased substantially over the preceding year and, 
as a complete justification of our policy of local manufacture, I 
may mention that the sales of Dunlop products in 1937 were 
largely in excess of those of 1934, the year immediately preced- 
ing the commencement of local production. Net profits also show 
a gratifying increase in comparison with 1936. For 1938 we 
anticipate further expansion in sales, and we hope at least to 
maintain the margin of profit. 

The Indian Company, which already) had a profitable and 
expanding business, commenced manufacture in the second half 
of 1936 and has materially improved its position. As it was 
thought wiser to retain the money for the expansion of the busi- 
ness which is confidently expected, no Ordinary dividend has been 
declared, although a surplus was available. 

The establishment of the Irish factory has justified itself in 
every way. In 1937 there was a satisfactory increase in sales, 
and although the gross profit margin was lower than in 1936, 
increased sales and improved conversion costs enabled a satisfac- 
tory profit to be obtained. 

I am glad to be able to tell you that our volume of export 
business and the profits earned in 1937 both showed very sub- 
stantial improvement compared with 1936. 


PROSPECTS 


I have now given you a general survey of your company’s 
Operations during 1937. I am sure every one realises that the 
outlook for the near future is shrouded with uncertainty. As I 
told you just now, conditions at the end of 1937 seemed to be 
tending downwards practically all over the world. ‘Tiiat tendency 
has continued through the early months of this year, though I 
am glad to say it is less marked in this country than elsewhere. 
I believe I am right in saying that the decline began in the United 
States, and the course of events in that country will undoubtedly 
have a very substantial effect on conditions in other parts of the 
world. 

American economists and business men are not optimistic as to 
the prospects of the immediate future, but it is undoubtedly of 
vital importance to the American Government and the American 
people that confidence should be recreated, and business and employ- 
ment set once more on the upward path, The economic background 
is by no means so unfavourable as it was in 1929, and I think most 
people are confident that during this year there will be, first, a 
marked retardation of the decline and then an upward movement, 
but the timing of these events cannot be foretold. Recent events 
in Europe and the Far East do not tend towards the establishment 
of that confidence which is essential to a real trade revival. 

In some other foreign countries conditions are in certain respects 
less favourable than in the United States. I have mentioned the 
difficulties caused in France by rising costs and the fall in the value 
of the franc. The removal of these difficulties must depend largely 
on political considerations, in regard to which any accurate foresight 
is impossible. It is also impossible to foresee a satisfactory solution 
of conditions in the Far East, at any rate in the near future. 

The purchasing power of South American countries is adversely 
affected by the fall in the prices of primary products. Trade with 
Brazil has become more difficult since the recent political changes, 
which have resulted in closer exchange restrictions, and conditions 
in Mexico some time ago led the company to suspend trading there. 

Fortunately, the outlook in British territories overseas is generally 
more favourable. General trading conditions in the home market 
have withstood remarkably well up to now the adverse influences of 
the recession. The re-armament programme will undoubtedly be of 
assistance in tiding over the period immediately ahead of us. Your 
company’s organisation has never been so efficient, and its financial 
position was never so sound. I do not doubt that we shall main- 
tain, and we should extend, our share of the business available. We 
shall continue to do everything humanly possible to provide against 
unfavourable contingencies. But a company whose activities are as 
widespread as ours must take a long view and, in circumstances such 
as those which prevail to-day, a cautious view. 

I am sure, therefore, that you will approve the conservative finan- 
cial policy which your board has thought fit to adopt, and that it 
will be a source of satisfaction to you that the company is provided 
with such an excellent shock-absorber in the shape of reserves 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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UNITED GLASS BOTTLE MANUFACTURERS, 
LIMITED 


EXCELLENT RESULTS OF THE PAST YEAR’S OPERATIONS 


SIR MAX BONN’S SURVEY 


The twenty-fifth ordinary generak meeting of the United Glass 
Bottle Manufacturers, Limited, was held on the 7th instant, at 
8 Leicester Street, London. 

Sir Max J. Bonn, K.B.E., the chairman, who presided, said: — 

No doubt you will take the report and accounts as read, and 
will have studied them with satisfaction. For the first time they 
reflect, in some measure, the results of the merger, and _ strict 
comparisons with previous years are rather difficult. It may simplify 
the review I have to present to you if I preface a more detailed 
consideration by a few general observations. 

The financial results of the two manufacturing groups fully justi- 
fied the mathematics of “ relativity” on which the merger terms 
were based—a particularly pleasing tribute to the accountancy 
experts. 

As you will remember, we acquired our interest in British Bottles, 
Limited, by capitalising its ascertained earning basis, expressed in 
U.G.B. shares. If I draw your attention to the footnote to the 
balance sheet, you will observe that profits made by British Bottles 
(and its manufacturing subsidiaries) figure in the accounts to the 
extent only of the dividend received by the U.G.B. It follows, and 
I wish to emphasise, that British Bottles have retained a substan- 
tial balance of profits which, with the carry-forward from 1936, 
constitutes a satisfactory nucleus for a contingency reserve within 
the Northern group. We are thus building up a reserve account in 
British Bottles to meet any possible needs for heavy capital 
expenditure. 


BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 


Turning to the accounts, I wish to draw your attention to 
the following items in the balance sheet :— 

The share capital is increased by the 600,000 74 per cent. pre- 
ference shares of £1 each and 500,000 ordinary shares of £1 each 
issued to the Distillers Company, Limited, and their associated com- 
panies in discharge of the purchase consideration for the shares 
of British Bottles, Limited. The investment in the latter company 
appears in the balance sheet under the heading of “‘ Shares in 
Subsidiary Companies,” and figures at the equivalent of the U.G.B. 
shares at their nominal value. 

Trade creditors have risen from £193,369 to £237,686, and pro- 
vision for increased taxation, including the item for National 
Defence Contribution, contingencies and research expenditure, etc., 
from £180,678 to £227,169. 

Turning to the other side of the account, additions to land and 
buildings, £37,316, include the completion of the new warehouse 
at St. Helen’s Factory. 

Stocks of bottles, materials and stores are higher this year by 
the sum of £38,691, due to large purchases of timber and raw 
materials made towards the end of the year. 

Trade debtors, which have increased from £321,254 to £406,680, 
reflect greater volume of business. The amount due from subsidiary 
companies, £106,942, an increase of £93,347, mainly represents the 
dividend payable by British Bottles, Limited, and an increased divi- 
dend by Kork-N-Seal, Limited, which amounts have been received 
since the end of the financial year. Cash at bankers and in hand is 
£139,937. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


The increased trading profit, excluding the dividend from our 
new acquisition, amounted to £66,767. After meeting the increased 
charges for directors’ remuneration £10,058, share issue expenses 
£5,657, income tax and National Defence Contribution £36,000, 
and bringing in the dividends from the subsidiaries, the net profit 
available is £280,811. 


RESERVES AND DIVIDENDS 


The board has allocated £16,810 to debenture redemption reserve 
(now standing at £128,201), £60,000 to general reserve (bringing 
it to £400,000), £15,000 to Staff Benevolent Fund and £20,000 
for new head office equipment and rebuilding of the offices at 
Charlton and St. Helens, so as to bring them into line with modern 
standards of office amenities. 


The year’s preference dividend has been paid and in September 
last an interim dividend of 34 per cent. (as against 24 per cent. 
last year) was distributed on the ordinary shares. 

Your directors now recommend a final dividend on the ordinary 
shares of 6 per cent. less income tax (making 94 per cent. for the 
year as against 8} per cent. last year), and a cash bonus of 24 
per cent. less income tax (same as last year). 


INCREASED SALES 


The year under review was characterised by a far greater velocity 
of trade and some increase in selling prices, though in no way 
comparable to some of the increases we have had to meet in regard 
to our own costs. Throughout the industry there has been, I am 
glad to say, a marked reluctance to attract business by undercutting 
—an evil to which I have had to allude on previous occasions. The 
steadier tone was no doubt due to the rising manufacturing costs 
common to all bottle makers, both labour and raw materials, and 
the greater measure of confidence in the general trade of the country 
which made it possible to utilise production capacity more adequately 
without trying to fill one’s order book by price cutting. I can only 
hope that this sweet reasonableness will be maintained should there 
be any apprehension at some future time as to a setback in the 
trade cycle. 

Our high technical efficiency and low unit value will, as far as I 
can judge, enable the industry fully to hold its own against the 
substitute type of containers of which we hear so much from time 
to time, i.e. the tin container and various fibrous ones. 


MEDICINE BOTTLE SERVICE 


We are now supplying the well-known “UGB” washed and 
sterilised medicine bottle service with bottles fitted with white 
moulded caps produced by our Subsidiary Cap Company, instead 
of black as hitherto. The Cap Company are now installing injec- 
tion moulding machines which will enable them to cover the full 
range of plastic mouldings. 


DIRECTORS’ REMUNERATION 


Reverting to my comments at last year’s meeting relating to a 
limitation of profits, within the provisions of Article 103, to which 
the directors’ commission should be applicable—both in view of the 
recent merger and by way of general consideration—the board asked 
your auditors, Messrs Cash, Stone and Company, to give them the 
benefit of their independent views as to what figure might be 
deemed fair, both to the general body of shareholders and to the 
board of directors. The figure arrived at by them, in the light of 
past achievements and prospective possibilities, was one highly 
flattering to the management and appreciably in excess of a figure 
the board themselves had in mind and have adopted. 


THE FUTURE 


The general trade conditions which prevailed during the greater 
part of 1937 resulted in our entering the New Year with the highest 
order book ever experienced. This increase was largely due to a 
greater number of customers anticipating their requirements, and 
consequently this heavy booking will discount the volume of new 
orders for the early part of 1938. I find it increasingly difficult to 
draw conclusions from any short period comparisons, as so much 
valuable custom reaches us by way of bulk orders, the dates of which 
vary considerably from year to year. 


STAFF 


Obviously, our new relationship with the factories in the Northern 
group, especially in a year of intense activity, has imposed an 
endless strain on the management, in spite of the most cordial co- 
operation from our new associates; I wish to pay a most un- 
qualified tribute to my colleagues, Mr Moorshead and Mr Judd. But 
they would be the first to wish to relay the tribute throughout all 
the intermediate grades, from the factory managers down to every 
single operative. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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ASSOCIATED ELECTRICAL 
INDUSTRIES, LIMITED 


ALL RECORDS BROKEN 


The thirty-eighth annual general meeting of Associated Electrical 
Industries, Limited, was held, on the Ist instant, at Bush House, 
London. 

Sir Felix J. C. Pole (the chairman), in the course of his speech, 
said: —Profit made during the year, including dividends from sub- 
sidiary companies, which dividends in the aggregate were less than 
the profits earned, amounted to £1,290,008, an increase of £234,384. 
After deducting depreciation and taxes there remains a balance of 
£691,493, to which has to be added £176,118, the amount carried 
forward from the previous year, making the total profit available 
for distribution £867,611. From this there has been appropriated 
£100,000 to a special reserve and £100,000 to dividend equalisation 
account, to which I will refer later. After providing for the 
dividend on preference stock £78,458, there remains £589,153, and 
your directors recommend a dividend on the ordinary stock at the 
rate of 10 per cent. per annum, less tax, leaving a balance to be 
carried forward of £220,015. 


GROWING VOLUME OF ORDERS 


If you will now turn to the report you will note the statement that 
the output from the various works of the group was greater than 
in previous years. Orders received during the year 1937 as well 
as orders in hand at December 3lst last showed a substantial 
increase over those for 1936 and constituted a record. As a matter 
of fact, all previous records have been broken, as will be apparent 
from the fact that our group had last week 41,721 employees at 
work. This is almost twice as many as at the lowest period of the 
slump, and is to be associated with the fact that the value of orders 
received last year was appreciably more than double the total for 
the year 1933. 

As regards the future, I will content myself by repeating what 
was said by our managing director, Mr Lusk, at the recent meeting 
of the British Thomson-Houston Company. 

He said: “ We regard 1937 as a peak year in our industry and we 
have not expected that the volume of business available in 1938 
will equal that of 1937. On the other hand, we do not expect any 
serious recession in 1938 from the level of 1937 and we are not 
disturbed at the prospect of some falling off in incoming orders 
during 1938, particularly as we started the year with a large un- 
fulfilled order book.” 


METROPOLITAN-VICKERS ELECTRICAL COMPANY 


As you are aware, your company owns the assets of the Metro- 
politan-Vickers Electrical Company, and therefore, I have usually 
mentioned some of the outstanding points affecting that company. 

In the first place, we are co-operating closely with the Govern- 
ment in connection with the munitions programme. 

Large orders received include one from the Victoria Falls and 
Transvaal Power Company for four more 33,000 kw. turbo- 
alternator sets for the Klip River power station. This company 
had previously ordered eight of these sets, so that when the station 
is completed there will be 12 sets, all of Metropolitan-Vickers Com- 
pay’s manufacture, and it will be unique in being the only power 
station in the world equipped with 12 33,000 kw. sets of the same 
design and manufacture. 

We. have received an order for another 100,000 kw. turbo- 
alternator set for the London Power Company’s Battersea station, 
also a large repeat order for switchgear for the same station. 


The South African Railways ordered 42 locomotives similar 
to the 120 previously supplied by Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical 
company. I had the pleasure of riding on one of the locomotives 
during my recent visit, and can tell you that the railway officers 
who are responsible for operation spoke in glowing terms of their 
performance and reliability. There are now approaching 400 route 
miles of electrified main line and the change-over from steam to 
electric working has proved an enormous success. 

Another very important railway order is for the London and 
North Eastern Railway for the electrical equipment for 70 mixed 
traffic locomotives required for the Manchester-Sheffield electri- 
fication, a notable step in the history of the railways of this country 
as this will be the first section of main line to be worked wholly 
by electric locomotives. 

For some years past we have done a very large business in South 
Africa, including winders for mines, generating station equipment, 
and railway electrification. Last year’s business was most gratify- 
ing, and I can say most definitely that as regards all types of en- 
gineering plant your companies have a very high reputation. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





VICKERS LIMITED 
INCREASED PROFITS DIVIDEND OF 10 PER CENT. 


The seventy-first annual general meeting of Vickers Limited was 
held, on the Ist instant, in London, Mr A. A. Jamieson (the chair- 
man) presiding 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, said: —The first 
feature in the accounts to which I propose to call attention is the 
redemption of £2,000,000 54 per cent. debenture stock. This was 
repaid at 103 on December 1, 1937, the earliest moment permissible 
under trust deed. Our company has thus been relieved of the 
necessity of providing interest and sinking fund on this debt. 

The net profits for the past year were £1,351,056, an increase of 
£188,446 compared with 1936. Before arriving at the net profit 
£60,000 has been charged for the premium paid on the redemption 
of the debenture stock. After the transfer of £400,000 to reserve 
and £100,000 to contingencies reserve your directors recommend the 
payment of a dividend of 10 per cent. on the ordinary stock. 

You will,remember that in the accounts for 1936 a sum was 
taken from contingencies reserve in part settlement of the Vickers- 
Armstrongs’ profits guarantee policy. Your directors therefore con- 
sidered it prudent to replace part of this sum out of the profits of 
1937. The appropriation to reserve has also been increased, but 
there is no intention of building up this reserve to a sum which is 
in excess of prudent requirements. 

The Chairman then gave an exhaustive survey of the position 
of their associate companies. 

Continuing, he said: With two exceptions (Spanish and Irish 
companies) every subsidiary company had a satisfactory year and 
each has contributed by way of dividend to the profit of the parent 
companies. Disposal of our Irish interests has been negotiated. 

The vital importance of continuing research work is fully realised, 
and in spite of the present heavy demands on our technical staff and 
productive capacity such work is constantly proceeding. 

I would remind you of the statement made at last year’s meeting 
that though gross profits might expand, the net or divisible profits 
might not show a corresponding expansion. 
true to-day as it was a year ago. 

The report and accounts were adopted and the dividend recom- 
mended was approved. 


This warning is as 





(Continued from page 110) 


Rubber.—The market was dull, 

Fruit.—Helped by the exceptionally icce buyers showing little interest despite 
fine weather, business at Covent Garden Miscel laneous the severe fall in prices last week. Nor 
last week was generally good, reports Se are there any indications of an early 
The Fruitgrower. Prospects for the Co mmodities improvement of consumption sufficient 


Easter holiday trade are satisfactory. 
The apple trade was active, with 
the exception of cooking apples; 
pears were again in demand at slightly 
firmer rates. Hot-house grapes were 
available in limited supplies from 
Belgium, but South African grapes were 
plentiful and prices weakened. Plums 
from the same source were dearer, and 
sales of pineapples and melons were 
good. Oranges continued to meet with 
fair inquiries, but supplies were limited. 
Lemons remained steady in price. 


but is also lower. 


Oilseeds and Oils.—Oilseeds and 
their products have not escaped the 
wave of depression which seems to have 
adversely affected most commodities in 
the past few days. 
have offered new crop linseed in in- 
creasing quantities, and prices have 
declined by several shillings per ton. 
Plate linseed has shown some resistance 


prices are steady for near positions, 
but the forward market is inactive. 


to invite large-scale 
manufacturers and, 
rise in prices. 
MOVEMENTS OF RUBBER IN LONDON 
_ AND LIVERPOOL 


purchases by 
consequently, a 





Indian shippers 
PP Week ended 


Mar. 26,' Apr. 2, 


1938 | 1938 
Generally, however, NE entrap as tecceeicauiin tons 2,046 2,790 
Delivered sea ehidewapiobeasadl tons | 1,369 1,312 
Stocks, end of week ....... tons 75,100 | 76,588 
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Sweden in the Trade Cycle 


Recent discussion of the desirability of planning a public works programme to be carried out in the event of a slump lends special interest 
to the experience of Sweden, whose Government has endeavoured to apply a policy of this nature. On the left-hand panel of the following 
charts the activities of the State and the rapid rise of exports since 1932 are compared with the national income and certain of its constituents. 
On the right-hand panel Swedish and British experiences are compared. It should be remarked that the Swedish unemployment percentage 
is less representative than the British and the numbers unemployed very much less. Except in the case of industrial production the index 
numbers are of values. They are all based on 1929 = 100. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


APRIL 6, 1938 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ 
Notes Issued 
In circultn. 489,694,053 
In Bnkg. De- 
partment . 


£ 

Govt. Debt . 11,015,100 
Other Govt. 

Securities... 188,947,764 
Other Secrs.. 23,587 
Silver Coin . 13,549 
Amt. of Fid. 

Issue ....... 200,00¢ 000 
Gold Coin & 

Bullion ..... 326,407,160 


36,713,107 





526,407,160 








526,407,160 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
Capital 14,553,000 Govt. Secs. . 111,886,164 
Rest 3,119,687 Other Secs. : 


Public Deps.* 12,833,497 Dusc. etc 10,120,191 





Other Deps.: — —— Securities .... 20,150,196 
Bankers ...... 112,446,658 —_——_—_— 
EY ectktcdcen 36,759,522 30,270,387 
———— Notes. ....... 36,713,107 

149,206,180 Gold & Silv. 
oe 842,706 





179,712,364 179,712,364 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accounts. 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 
(£ thousands) 


i 
| 


Compared with 





' Amt., wae 
Beth Departments Apr. 6, 
1938 Last Last 
Week Year 
CoMBINED LIABILITIES 

Note circulation ......... 489,694 + 4,284 + 19,724 
Deposits : Public 12,833 4,933 — 11,678 
Bankers’......... 112,447 4,314 + 17,616 
OERETB...cccccee 36,760 623 1,608 
Total outside liabilities 651,734 3,042 + 24,054 

Capital and rest ......... 17,67 608 Same 


COMBINED ASSETS 











Govt. debt and securities 311,849 + 1,843 + 13,909 
Discounts and advances 10,120 + 1,418 + 2,725 
Other securities ......... 20,174 846 — 5,251 
Silver coin in issue dept. 13 4 34 5 
Gold coin and bullion.... 327,250 + 16 + 12,666 
RESERVES — ——_—_ —_ 
Res. of notes & coin in 
banking department... 37,556 — 4,268 — 7,058 
Proportion of reserve to 
outside liabilities— 
(a) Bankg. dept. only 
(“ proportion ” 23-2% — 2:4%'— 5°1% 
(6) Gold stocks to de- 
posits and notes 
(“ reserve ratio ”’) 50-°2%'— 0:°3%'+ 0-1% 
COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
(£ millions) 
| 1937 | 1938 
| 
Apr. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Apr. 
7 | #16 23 31 6 
i j . 
Issue Dept. : 
Notes in circ. |_470-0479°5 479-5 |485-4 | 489-7 
Notes in bank- | 
ing dept....... | 43-7 46°9 | 46-9 | 41-0 36°7 
Govt. debt and 
securities ... | 196-9200-0 199-2 199-2 200-0 
Other secs. ... | 3-1 OO 0-8 0:8 23-6 
ae | 313:7326-4 326-4 |326-4 326°4 
Deposits : | 
Public ......... | 24-5 11-1 | 15-6| 17-8] 12-8 
Bankers’........ |} 94-8119-0 109-1 |108-1 | 112-4 
SOD conenence | 38°4 35-7 36°6 | 37°4| 36°8 
re | 157-7165-8 161-3 {163-3 162:0 
Bkg. Dept. Secs. :| 
Government... | 101-1/112-2 105-1 {110-8 | 111-9 
Discounts, etc. | 7-4 3-6 6°6 8:7 | 10-1 
SIRE cicncesinen | 22-3| 20°5 20-1) 20-2| 20-2 
re 130-8 136-3 131-8 (139-7 142:2 
Banking dept. | | | 
FESCIVE........0. 44:6 47-8 47-8 | 41-8 | 37 6 
0 ° ° ° j » 
0 o o o i uv 
“ Proportion” 28:3) 28-8 | 29-6 | 25-6 | 23-2 
Reserve ratiot 50-1, 50-7 | 51-1 | 50-5 | 50:2 


j 

| 

} | i 
t+ Gold stocks in both departments to deposits 

and notes in circulation. * At this date, Government 

debt was {11,015,100 ; silver coin in Issue Department, 

£18,549; capital, £14,553,000; rest, £3,119,687. 





bilities combined ... | 


Finance 
GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


No figures of revenue and expenditure 
have been published for the two days ended 
Saturday, April 2, 1938. 


TREASURY 


(£ millions) 


BILLS 


| . Zs 


Amount Per 
a wien Cent. 
a | { | Average |Allotted 
he Rate at 
ender Applied 9 mini- 
Offered ‘aon Allotted » aa 
| Rate 
1937 | s. d 
Apr. 2 45-0 73-0 43-0 10 10-80 77 
Dec. 17 50-0 76°8 50-0 13 9-17 85 
» wa 50-0 68-4 50°0 12 0-64 74 
» =m 50-0 80-5 50°0 10 11°59 47 


1938 


Jen. 28 30-0 86-5 30-0 10 0-80 18 
Feb. 4 30-0 88-4 30:0 10 0-98 18 
° 11 30-0 87-7 30-0 1 0:89 18 
- 18 35-0 86-6 35-0 10 1:04 23 
- 25 40-0 92-0 40°0 10 1:39 33 
Mar. 4 45:0 97-8 45°0 10 0°94 30 
» Al 45-0 92-1 45:0 10 1-35 36 
» 18 50-0 82-3 50-0 10 1-54 54 
2 25 50-0 84-6 50-0 9 11-31 55 
Apr. 1 50:0 77-0 50.0 10 3.24 71 


Bills are paid for during following week, on any 
working day at applicant’s option. When normal 
length is 92 days, bills paid for Saturday are 91-day 
bills and there are no Monday maturities. When 
normal length is 90 days, bills paid tor on Monday are 
89-day bills. Bills paid for in February are 89-day 
bills, except those paid for each Tuesday, which are 
88-day bills. 


On April Ist, applications at £99 17s. 5d. per 
cent. for bills to be paid tor on any day 
of the following week were accepted as to 


about 71 per cent. of the amount applied for. 
Applications at higher prices were accepted in full. 
£50-0 millions of Treasury bills are being offered 
on April 8th. 


OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


NOTE.—The latest returns of the Bank of 
Portugal appeared in The Economist of February 5; 
Denmark, of March 12; Austria and Poland of 
March 19; Camada, Czechoslovakia, Danzig, 
Lithuania, Latvia, Finland and Norway, of 
March 26; Federal Reserve Reporting Members, 
Argentina, Bulgaria, Egypt, Estonia, Greece, 
Hungary, Jugoslavia, Roumania, South Africa and 
Sweden, of April 2. 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 
Million $’s 
Apr. | Mar. | Mar. | Apr. 
12 U.S.F.R. BANKS 8, 10, 31, A 
RESOURCES 1937 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
Gold certifs. on hand 
and due from Treas. | 8,844 9,179 9,213 9,222 
Total reserves ......... 9,129 9,659 9,695 9,676 
Total cash reserves ... 274 472 474 449 
Total bills discounted 8 8 2 ll 
Bills bt. in open mkt. 3 1 l l 
Total bills on hand ... 12 9 13 12 
Industrial advances ... 23 17 17 17 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. 2,459 2,564 2,564 2,564 
Total bills and secs. ... 2,493 2,590 2,594 2,593 
Total resources ......... 12,333 12,862 12,901 12,900 
LIABILITIES 
F.R. notes in actual 
Circulation ..........0. 4,179 4,134 4,122 4,158 
Aggregate of excess mr. 
bank res. over reqts. 1,440 1,470, 1,560 1,580 
Deposits — Member- | 
bank reserve account | 6,684 7,311 7,312 7,296 


Govt. deposits ......... 275 181 292 244 
Total deposits ..........| 7,205 7,881) 7,919 7,875 
Cap. paid in and surplus 305 309 309 309 
Total liabilities ......... 12,862 12,901 12,900 
Ratio of total res. to j 
deposit and F.R. note 
liabs. combined ...... 80:2 
U.S.F.R. BANKS AND 
‘TREASURY COMBINED | | | 
RESOURCES | | 
Monetary gold stock... (11,592 '12,768 
Treasury and Nat. Bk. 


80-4%'80-°5%| 80°4 


12,794) 12,803 


ae 2,539) 2,670 2,680 2,682 
LIABILITIES | 
Money in circulation... | 6,387, 6,334) 6,329) 6,394 

Treasury cash and de- | | 
posits with F.R. Bks.| 3,049 3,743! 3,843) 3,798 


NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE 
BANK.—Million $’s 


| Apr. | Mar. | Mar. | Apr. 

> + Se 1 oe 7, 

1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
Total gold reserves ... |3504-2:3898-8}4099-114009-7 
Total bills discounted 5-1 2°4 2:7 2-9 
Bills bt. in open mkt.| 1-4) 0-2) 0-2) 0-2 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. | 690-0) 739-6 739-5 745-8 
Total bills and securts. | 710-9) 746-5) 746-8, 753-3 

Deposits — Member- | | 

bank—reserve acct. (2974-5 3291-2 3475 -0,3358-7 


Total res. to dep. and 
Fed. Res. note lia- | | | 
85% '85-5°%, 86-2° 


| 





BANK FOR 
SETTLEMENTS 


ASSETS 
NE 00 BRN sccecescncns 
ON a cece 
Sight funds ............ 
Bills and acceptances : 
(a) Commercial bills 
_(6) Treasury bills ... 
Time funds at interest 
Sundry bills & invests. 
Other Q88€ts .......0000. 
LIABILITIES 
Capital paid up ......... 
ee een 
Long-term commitmts: 
(1) Annuity trust 
account deposits 
(2) Govt. deposits 
Short term and sight 
deposits : 


(1) Central banks: 
Own account ... 
(2) Central banks: 


For acct. others 

(3) Other deposits... 

Sight deposits—gold... 
Miscellaneous items 


INTERNATIONAL 
— (Million Swiss gold 


francs of 0.29 grammes) 


{| Mar. | Jan. Feb. | Mar. 
31, 31, 28, 31, 
1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
45:1 16:3 16:3 20:9 

| 25-6 37-6 30°8 22:2 

|} 26°75 13-3, 13:9 15°8 
101-3 127-8 127-7 126°8 
130°7, 110°4 100°7 102°8 
28:7 44:8 55:7) 53:9 
259-4 298-4 300°8 300°5 

1-4 1-1 1-0 1:2 

|} 125-0, 125-0 125-0, 125°0 
22:1; 23:2 23:2) 23-2 
153-2 153-8 154-3) 153-2 
120°8 108°5, 108-6, 106°1 


BANK OF FRANCE.—Million francs 


ASSETS 
SE” winsecnae nissan 
Advances on gold coin 
Bills: Commercial ... 
Bought abroad 

Advances on securities 
‘Thirty-day advances 
Loans to State without 
interest : (a) general 
(6) provisional ...... 

Negotiable bonds, 
Sinking Fund Dept. 
COURNET BOSSE on. ccccccce 

LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... 
Deposits: Public ...... 

Private 
Other liabilities ......... 
Gold reserve to sight 
liabilities 


129-6 176-9} 173-8 179-2 
4:2) 3-2) 2-7) 3-3 
0-2) 5:5) 4:3) 2-2 
23-3 9-4 9-4 9-6 
40°4 44-1 45-4 42:3 

Apr. Mar. Mar. Mar. 
2, 3, m | 31, 

1937 1938 1938 1938 


57,359 55,807 55,807 55,807 
1,099 : 2° aes 
8,945 11,723 12,207 10,915 


1,165 805 805 805 
3,896 3,852 3,627 3,825 
800 1,117 755 997 
3,200 3,200 3,200 3,200 
20,066 32,704 36,674 38,574 
5,640 5,575 5,575 5,575 


4,289 4,189 3,925 5,179 
86,935 94,221 94,815 98,095 
2,077 2,148 2,218 2,233 
14,762 19,235 22,038 21,314 
2,687 3,369 3,505 3,238 


55 °2% 48°2% 46:°8%, 45:8% 


* From July 29, 1937, based on franc at 43 (against 


49) milligrams. 


REICHSBANK 

Million Reichsmarks 

Mar. | Feb. ; Mar. ; Mar. 
| 31, 28, 23, 31, 

ASSETS 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
Gold . . eves 67-6 70:8 70:8 70:8 
Ot which depstd. abroad) 18-9) 20-3 20:3 20:3 
Res .in foreign currencs. 5:7 3°32 5:6 5-2 

Bills of exchange and | 
OE co nknchduseses 5110-7 5658-2 4921-8 5901-8 
Silver and other coin... | 176°9 152-5) 239-8) 152-4 
CUOOIIED  ccnrccssscv0eces 50-9 81°4 44:2 63:3 
INVEStMENts ......cc00e0 478°6 396-4 423-0 392°8 
PUGET QORTRS.. vecvcccevers | 843-6 800-9 803-9 1236:°0 

LIABILITIES 
iti aati 493-0 493°0 514-4 514°4 
Notes in circulation ... 4938-15278-3 4807-8/5621-6 
Other daily maturing 

IIEING cocenscosses 70:0) 891-0 832-2)1323-3 
Other liabilities ......... 183-1; 353-2) 204:6 213-0 
Cover of note circulatn. |1-48%/)1-44%/1-59%|1-35% 


AUSTRALIAN 


BANK. 


ASSETS 
Gold and English stg. 
Other coin, bullion, &c. 
Money at short call— 
REED ‘dncwhskasnesene 
Short-term loans ...... 


COMMONWEALTH 


—BMillion £’s 
Mar. ; Feb. | Mar. | Mar. 
29, 28, 21, 28, 
1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
16°01 16°00 16-00) 16-00 
5-18 5°49 5-47\ 5-02 


26:30) 25:69| 26-89, 26-70 
5-94 an’ Tose 
O02 91-60 91-40 


Secrts. and Treas. bills | 78-06 92 
Discounts and advances 9-20, 12-55) 11-77, 11-97 
LIABILITIES | 
Notes issued ............ 48-29 49-03 49-03 49-03 
Res. pm. on gold sold 7°75; 7:75, 7°75) 7-75 
ROUSE, COG occ 0sc0csesee 76°49, 87-29 87-24) 86-29 
RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
Million Rupees 
| Apr. Mar, Mar. Apr. 
| oo | 4, 25, i 
ASSETS | 1937 1938 1938 1938 
Gold coin & bullion 444 444 444 444 
Rupee coin ...... 618 629 635 640 
Balances abroad 256 72 94 | 15 
Sterling securities 793 788 | 788 | 7388 
Indian Govt. rupee | | | 
securities......... | 22 274! 274) 274 
Investments ...... | 78 64 | 71 70 
LIABILITIES | | 
Notes in circuln.: | | | 
IE seieaeen 1h sane 1,817 | 1,783 | 1,773 
Burma............ if 1939{ 81| °78| ° 75 
Deposits: Govt. | 136 133 | 179 | 194 
Banks 230 135 | 170 | 146 
Gold and sterling | 
to liabilities . 595%! 57°7% |57-6% | 57°4% 


(Continued on page 126) 
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BANK CLEARINGS 
LONDON 
(£ thousands) 


Month of March Week ended Aggregate from 









































Wednesday January 1 to 
Change Apr. 7, | Apr. 6, | Apr. 7, Apr. 6, 
1937 | 1938 ("+ | 1937°| 1938 | 1937" | "1938 
: | | = ie 
Number of | | | 
wke. days: 25 27 es) 6 TS } 81 | 82 
Town . ” 3,297,810 2,915,224 — 18-2 778,266 724,092 10,512,760, 9,231,982 
Metropolitan .... 183,266 183,063 7-5 52,614 51,096 604,623 596,860 
Country .......... 308,423 321,918 — 3:2 97,583 94,162) 1,045,069; 1,051,355 
Seren 3,789,499 3,420,205| — 16-5, 928,463 869,350 12,162,452 10,880,197 
} | } { ' ie 
t+ Based on average working day. 
PROVINCIAL 
(£ thousands) 
oe Week ended i f ~ 
, | Week ende geregate from 
Month of March Saturday January 1 to 
| Change Apr. 3, | Apr. 2,| Apr. 3, | Apr. 2 
1937 | 1938 + | 1937'| 1938°| 1937°| 1938” 
— — 
No. of working 
days : 25 27 % 5 6 78 79 
BIRMINGHAM 11,321 10,583 13°5 2,696 3,229 39,544 34,666 
BRADFORD 4,579 3,593 27:4 1,401 1,260 15,208 11,622 
BRISTOL,  .cocee | 5,474 5,913 + 0:0 1,108 1,511 17,354 17,458 
EMM ccnensecnsee 4,017 3,977 - &-] 904 949 12,880 12,447 
RIEP _seccceese 4,840 4,341 |—16°9 1,170 1,284 15,511 14,768 
LEICESTER ... 3,325 3,309 — 7:8 863 1,029 10,799 10,118 
LIVERPOOL ... | 35,802 24,799 —35°9 7,462 6,338 102,895 75,023 
MANCHESTER 50,681 43,958 |—19-6 | 12,580 | 12,210 154,830 136,881 
NEWCASTLE 6,296 6,865 + 1:0 1,616 1,867 19,871 22,194 
NOTTINGHAM 2,291 2,323 6°2 558 751 7,457 7,456 
SHEFFIELD ... 4,960 4,857 9:4 1,525 1,634 15,811 16,745 
Total: 11 Towns 133,586 11 4, 518 20-5 | 31,883 | 32,062 412,160 359,378 
BPRFIEUEES occccnces 6,959 6,957 82,655 84,941 
+t Based on average working day. 
LONDON 
_ 31, Apr. 1, | Apr. 2,| Apr. 4, Apr. 5,' Apr. 6, Apr. 7, 
1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 
Bank rate (changed % 
from 212% June 30, 
SE chile isi thaeahsn 2 
Market rates of discount 
60 days’ bnkrs.’ drafts} 1739 
3 months’ do. ...... | 1739 32 
4 months’ do. ...... | 173--936/1732 
6 months’ do. . | 6 
Discount Treasury Bills! | 
NT Sctnesascxen | 1p—179 | 19-1739 | 1p~1739 | 1g-1739 | Ip—17g9 | lp-Lix> | Lp-1T gp 
DMRS o0.ccccccee 1p~1739 | 19—1739 | 19-1739 | 12-1739 | 19-1739 | 1g-21735 | 19-1739 
Loans—Day-to-day ... 1p-1 lo—] lo-) | lg-h | Aged Ip—1 | lp] 
PEE cdenpnsadeessencse lo-1 lo—] |} lo-] lo-1 lp-1 lo-1 lo-1 
Deposit allwncs. : Bk. lo lo lg lg lp lg lg 
Discount houses at call lg lg lg lp lg lg lg 
eS eee 34 b %&, &, &, %&% % 
Companions « with + germone weeks 
Bank Bills Trade Bills 
Short vsnsitllatiisedliaaliani ‘ : 
Loans \ . 
| 3 Months | 4 Months | 6 Months | 3 Months | 4 Months | 6 Months 
_— 
| j 
1938 % | ie ae Bh la % % % % 
Mar.10... {12-1 | 1730 | (‘1732-916 | = S16-58 2-212 | 214-212 | 212-3 
a Aes | gmk 1732 | 1732-816 | %6-58 | 2-21 214-219 212-3 
9» 24... | 1o-1 1732, | 1752-916 6 | 2-212 | 2lq-2lg | 212-3 
yy 31... | 12-1 1732 1730—916 | %6 2-212 | 21g-212 | 212-3 
Apr. 7... | 32-1 1732 1732-916 7) 6-58 2-212 | 2%4-2l2 | 212-3 
, eae 





NEW YORK 


The Irving Trust Company cables the following money and exchange rates in 
New York :— 
Apr. 7, Mar. 9, Mar. 16, Mar. 23, Mar. 30, Apr. 6, 








1937° 1938-1938 19381938 "1938 
% % % ‘Yo % % 
RE MNUINE .. . <cneninhentsionsen 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Time money (90 days’ mixed 
re 1l4 1l4 1l4 114 1], 1l4 
Bank acceptances :— - Selling Rates 
Members—eligible 90 dys. 7) lp lo lp lg ly 
Non-mem.—eligible, 90 dys. 9%) 1g lg 1g 1g lg 
Commercial accept., 90 dys. 1 1 1 1 1 1 





EXCHANGE RATES 
LONDON—SPOT 
(a) Active Exchanges 
(Range of the day’s business) 


| 
| | 





| Par of | = 
26 Apr. 1, | Apr. 2, | Apr. 4, | Apr. 5, | Apr. 6, | Apr. 7, 
London on | Exch. | i938’ | 1938 | 1938" | 1938°| 1938 | 1938 
perZ£ | 
New York, $... | $4°8623 |4°96lq— 4°96l4- |4-96lg- 4-9659-7g14:96-  |4-96- 
| 9634 965, 9654 9655 9612 
Montreal, $... | 4°8623 4-991 a 4:98354,- 4:99- 4:99lp-5¢4:99- (4:99- 
ep: 9914 991> 99 9912 
Paris, Fr....... 124:21 16114-27¢ 16114-24158) 159- 1603g—- | 160— 
| 16134 1611 17g 16219 
Brussels, Bel... | 35: Ooe lp 29-37-44 29-42-47 29 46-49 29 - 48-52 29-46-51 29-46-49 
: 941 4- 941 4~-+2 94 4-42 941 4-+2 945) 6- 16 945 167 ‘16 
Milan, L....... | 92°46% |" ga! 45; | 94-45; | 94-451 | 94-451 | 94°45) | 94-301 
Zurich, Fr. ... | 25°2210 21-64lo— 21-64-66 21-6310— 21-63-65 21 - 64-66 21 - 63-65 
| 6615 | 65 | 
Athens, Dr, sei 375 | 540- 35 540-55 (540-55 | 540-55 540-55 | 540-55 
Amst’d’m, Fl. | 12-107 |8-9612— 8-9612- 8:96ly—- 8-96-97 '8-96ly- |8-96-97 
: 97 97 97 97 
Berlin, Mk. ... 20:43 (12-35-38 12-35-38)12-35lo— 12-36-39 12-35-38 12-36-38 
Registered | 8! 
Marks | (c) 48 10-531 4810-5310 4810-53lo 49-54 49-54 49-54 
Br. India Rup. t18d. 18532—5z9 |18330— 18330-5390 |18340—539 18340—530 | 18549—539 
Hong Kong, $ 1 T wee [1453-15 |145g—15 | 145g-15 145g—-15 | 145g-15 | 1453-15 
Shanghai, §... | ne | 12-13(0) 12-13) | 12-13) | 12-13() | 12-13(/) |1234- 
; s | 1310(/) 
Rio. Mil. ...... its: 899d. 213; 6% om | 213; ¢*%m | 213,6*m | 213; 6%m | 213;6%m | 213; 6*m 
: f 20-¢ 05- |20:05- 19:95- |19:90— |19-85- 19-87- 
B. Aires, $ ... | 11-45 15g 12g) 20-10g  20-05g! 20-00g 98g 
‘ : | L| 16°12h | 16 12h 16°12h | 16:12hk | 16-12h | 16°12h 
Valparaiso, $.. | 40 125e(1) | 125e(7) | 125e(1) | 125e(1) | 125e(2) | 125eCd) 
M’video, $ ... | ¢ 51d. |1934-2034 1934-2034 1912-201 191>-201p, 19-20 | 19-20 
Lima, Sol. ... | 17-38 | 20-21(/) | 20-21(/) | 2012— © 2012- 2012—- SS [2012- 
| lle List Lio(/ liad) 
Mexico, Pes....| 9°76 | Un’q’td | Un’q’td | Un’q’td | Un’q’td oe Un’q’td 
Manila, Pes... joe 66d. 2354-45 39:2334-45 30 2354-45 39 2334—4530'2334—452 23544052 
Moscow, Rbls. P 26 -3034— 26-3034— 26-31llo— 26-3034— 26° 3112—- 26-29! 
311, 31 3214 311 3214 3014 


Usance: « Rio de Janeiro, Lima, Valparaiso (90 days). *Sellers. tPence per unit 
of local coe t Par 8-235lz9 since dollar devaluation on February 1, 1934. 
(a) Prior | sto devaluation on Aprul 2, 1935. ) Per cent. discount. (e) Latest 

“export” rate. (g) Official rate is $15 sellers. (hk) Average remittance rate for 
importers, (i) Rate for payments to the Bank of England, for account Controller 
of Anglo-Italian debts. (i) Nominal. (m) Official. 


() Other Exchanges 














| 
: Apr. 1 | Apr. 6, Apr. 7, 
London on Exch Y i 
per £ | 1938 | 1938 1938 
| | 
| | 
Helsingfors, M. .....+00+ 193-23 22554-610 | 22534-6lo | 22534-612 
Madrid, Puv.sscscsssssoee | 25-2212¢| SIO) | 80-1400) ma 
Lisbon, Esc. ....... cocce | 230 110-1105g | 110-1103, 110-1103, 
Vienna, Sch......cccee eevee | 34°5812 | Nominal | Nominal Nominal 
Budapest, Pen. .......0 27°82 =| + 2479-55 | 247—-53g 2473-53 
Prague, ak deneen cee $16410§ | 1417-25 | 142-14212 142-14219 
Danzig, Gul. ‘........-. | 25-00 | 261g-53 | 2619-5 261¢-5 
Warsaw, Zl... ve | 48°38 261-53 | 2619-5 2615-5 
Riga, Lat. .. « | 25°22l2 2454-554 |} 2434-554 | 2434-554 
Bucharest, Lei ......... | 813-8 665-90 665-90 | 665-90 
. : 622* | 620* j 620* 
Constantinople, 110 | 25k 25k | 625k 
Belgrade, Din. ....... « | 276-32 | 212-22 212-222 212-2 
Kovno, Milishanéeae ecccce 48 -66 } 29-30 29-30 | 29-30 
Sofia, Lev. ...... seesesere | 673°66 =| =390-420 | ~=390-420 | 390-420 
Tallinn, MG: sécessee e 18-159 | 1734-1834 | 1734-1834 | 1734-1834 
CRTs skanaccecs aniii 18-159 | 19-85-95 | 19-85-95 19-85-95 
Stockholm, Kr, ees 18-159 | 19-35-45 19-35-45 | 19-35-45 
Copenhagen, Kr. ...... 18-159 | 22-35-45 | 22-35-45 22-35-45 
Alexandria, Pst. ........ ‘ 9710 973g—58 | 973g—5g | 975g—58 
Se ee oe | +24-58d. 132939—41 32 } 1315;6-141j— | 1315;6-14lig 
Singapore, BS rcccccccceee | T 28d. | 2713;6-28lig | 2713;6-Blig 2713; 6-8lig 
Batavia, F. ...... gheveeces 12-11 8 -931o-61p 8-93-96 8-93-96 
Bangkok, Baht ......... | $21-82d. 22-2214 | 22-221, 22-2214 
Usance: T Fs > except Alexandria (Sight), * Sellers. + Pence per unit of local 
currency. § Par, 197-105), since koruna devaluation on February 17, 1934. Rate 


for Se aoe to the Bank of England :—(j) Under Anglo-Spanish Agreement. 
(&) Under Anglo-Turkish Agreement. (/) Nominal. 


LONDON—FORWARD 
(Closin g quotations) 


j } 




















} 


| Apr. 1, | Apr. 2, | Apr. 4, | Apr. 5, | Apr. 6, | Apr. 7, 
London on ; 1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 
| Per £ Per £ Per £ Per £ Per £ Per £ 
ait = — - " ' ‘ ' ee oe 
| | | | | | | 
| () |. @) (p) (p) 
New York [/1 Month | 14-316 59—52 la—dig 1g—31¢ 
<4) 2 ”» 716-38 6-38 2-38 116-38 
3 ” 4 4416-8 16-°8 34-58 4416-98 
| | (d) (d) (d) (d (d) 
1 1 Month (13; 6-15j¢ | 15g—112 17g-2lg) 154-2 19;6- 
, } lly 
Paris, francs) | | 212-25g | 25g-284 | 314-310] 314-31p | 275-31g. 
- 33g—3lq | 35g-334 | 439-455) 434-5 | 43g—41y 
nner sists tensssesenstedelaateceebsteftsienutiemine aniengseninainctanane 
| | (p) (Pp) (Pp) (p) 
Amsterdam, | 1 Month | 7-5, 7g—5g 7g—5g g—5g 
cent.< |2  ,; 134-114 | 15g—11g | 15g—11g | 134-11, 
| 3 2. 2lo-214 | 25g-21g | 212-2 212-2 6 
(d) (d) (d) | (d) (a) (d) 
Brussels, 1 Month | 10-12 9-11 7-9 5-7 5-6 4-6 
cent. 2 % 18-22 17-19 15-17 11-13 10-12 10-12 
13 = | 26-29 25-27 22-25 18-20 17-19 17-19 
} | o- | om | tet te of la 
| (p) (p) ( p) (p) (p) (p) 
Geneva, 1 Month | 21 a-1lg | 21g—114 | 21g—11q | 21g—114 2-112 | 2=1 
cent. |2 eo 334-234 | 354-254 | 354-234 | 334-234 4-3 | 334-234 
% 5-4 | 454-354 419-312 412-312 | 5-4 | 5lq-4lq 
L 


(p) Premium. (d) Discount. 
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EXCHANGE RATES—cont. IMPORTS AND .EXPORTS OF GOLD AND SILVER 
Week ended April 7, 1938 


NEW YORK — : pies 


Imports Exports 


From | Bullion Coin To 


l ae 
| | | | Bullion Coin 
| Par of | near. 31,| Apr. 5, | Apr. 2, | Apr. 4, | Apr. 6, | Apr. 6, | | 


New York on | Exch. 




















| | 3 ——— OQ Oe eee - _ - meme 
per cent. 1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 | | | 
| t t 
pelicans a etn mato ements Gold a ae Gold =) #2 
we ox hae 4:952529) 4-952920 4-952920! 4°967x0 | 4-O6lz0 | 4-952320 | British S. Africa...... |2,072,480 see British India ...... 3,200 3,492 
Cables ...} New Par, 4:96515 | 4°96715 | 4°967%16 | 4°9634 | 4°96%;5 | 4°96lq | ee a covvccecvocseos | 98,240 a Sweden cescocccccooes 506,252 silioes 
Demand... 8-2397 | 4-96516 4-965;5 4°96 16 4 9653 4 96716 4-961, j ana DB cccccccccccceosce ‘3 220,828 Netherlands eccccece “oo a6 520 
Paris, Fr....... 6°63 3-051, | 3-O7lq 3-07 3-131, | 3-091, 3081p ar hengeeineeets eer Wen 0 en } 12,246 woe aes 
Brussels, Bei. 23-54 116-90 16-8714 (16-85 16-8519 (16-831) |16-84 Netherlands jeneasneneee | 120,27 88, DF OOD acnsceccocce . 3 386 
Switz’!’d. Fr. 32-67 '22-92 22-93 22-9315 |22-95lo '22-9410 22-93 Switzerland .........+. 36,497 ES Sere 2,303,820 - ff 
Italy, Lira......| 8-91 | 5-261 | 5-2614 | 52614 | 5-261q4 | 5-261, | 5-264 AEs abosevniesccetens | e0 200,337 | Cen. & S. America “s 6,155 
fi -15lg 40-15 15 eprom a oneness 
ee ee | See ee FO ESig OSS OS 8S ea 13,591,325, 613,219 | Total® .........04 '2,826,548, 530,834 
Madrid, Pt... | 32-67 | | : ie eee Le - ae oo cman eeeeanpod aneaaeipae 
Amst’d’mGldr | 68-06 (55-36 55-37 [55-37 [55-42 {55-39 [55-36 . caver a oe & | & 
Cop’h’gn,Kr. ) (22-15 122-1712 |22-17lq |22-17lq |22-17ig |22-15 Eire... , 35 60,032 | Palestine ...... ie | 4,530 
Oslo, Kr. 145-37 24-95 134 95° |24-95 24:05 |24-95— 24 9215 British India........... | 140,529 a Aden & Dep end.. ed 15,745 
Srh’lm, Kr. f 25-571o |25-60 125-60 (25-60 125-60 |25-57lo Burma .........00 cece 14,880 ove British India ......+ 4 4,425 - 750 
Athens, Dr. . 12013} 0-011 | 0-91lg | 0-91lg | 0-91lg | 0-91lg | 0-915 iene wevvoceseceeoee i BD --~aalpepnanaae oe 
M’treal, Can. $ 169-31 |99-250 |99-470 (99-470 (99-430 99-400 |99-340 re eantorens aon “an | “| 3’275 
Yo’hama, Yen 84-40 (28-96 |28-95 28-95 (28-905 28-95 28-94 DROS cccccnceccccccecce Stas 34 ae. erecccccescecese | diaee 3; 
Shanghai,$...| ...  |25-95 |25-85 {25-85 [26-12 |26-50 (26-87 JAPAN «...-20eveerereeees | rn Dol. srorerserervers on 
. Aires, Peso | 7 ‘8 |30- “8 7 z a, Bere geared 
Rin Me. t. 11-96 PS-a3 3-40 gt sa Ps-se Pace IEA cccinsisccnatnns | 231, 739 70,439 DEY sksskacnss 82,493! 30,430 
= > e po» 3 s i s ! ale italia emai on 
Usance: T.T. * Dollars per £1. t Official. *Including other countries. 





THE ECONOMIST WHOLESALE PRICE INDICES 
IlL—SECOND INDEX, DECEMBER, 1910 — DECEMBER, 1923 


In The Economist of March 26th, page 725, we gave a record of the original Economist index, from 1851 to 1910. In 1911 the scope of 
the index was enlarged by the inclusion of additional commodities whose importance had grown since the original index was first 
calculated in 1864. Details of the second index were given in The Economist of February 4, 1911. Like the original index, the second 
index is an unweighted arithmetic aggregate, but the basis was changed from the average of 1845-50 to the average of 1901-05. 
In addition, separate indices were calculated for groups of related commodities comprising the complete index. Moreover, the com- 
plete index was calculated as an ageregate as well as an average. A record of the second index, from December, 1910, to December, 1918, 
was given in The Economist of wrcece 2nd, page 66. Figures, covering the period from January, 1919, to December, 1923, are shown below. 


Cereals | | Other 





























Cc —— . | | | , | 
Other : ;.. Miscel- | +r ve : ‘ | Miscel- = 
Basis Fol Foods | Textiles Minerals jo neous Complete Index Basis x Reods Textiles Minerals’ |. neous Complete Index 
Average, | : a a ala a a En ae is ioe Average eee ae aad | a os 
1901-05 | 1901-05 | | 
| 500 300 | 500 | 400 500 | 2,200 | 100 500 300 500 400 | 500 | 2,200 | 100 
poem i . “| — = —=—oC — ——_— igs . 5 carremy j vs - . j = | — 
1919— 1921— | 
January ... | 1,287 | 78210' 1,618!2} 828 | 1,335 | 5,851 | 265-9 July ......... | 1,165 | 7071 958! 937 | 1,030 | 4,798 | 218-1 
February ... 1,2881 | 78212 1,596l2 818 1,31012| 5,796 263°8 August... | 1,184 | 716! 998 920l9/} 1,000 | 4,819 219-0 
March ...... } 1,285 | 78212, 1,502 | 8441>/ 1,294 5,708 | 259-4 Sept ember } 1,119, 6838 1,258 871 987! 4,924 | 223:°8 
PE taenes 1,3061, | 752 | 1,512)0 912! 1,29012! 5,774 262-4 October ... 956 685 1,171 816 960 4,588 208°5 
nT. senses | 1,310l9 77612, 1,643 | 931 | 1,327 | 5,988 272-2 November 951 672 | 1,117)s 774 | 943 4,458 | 202-6 
PU  sccces 1,338 800 1,74112| 937 | 1,37112| 6,188 281-3 December 921le 636 | 1,106 762 | 93112) 4.357 | 198-0 
DP sdiionene 1,3391p| 805l2| 1,85412| 1,03312/ 1,417 | 6,450 | , 293-2 | 
August ...| 1,380 | 82212; 1,87712| 1,040 | 1,383 | 6,503 | 295-9 1922— 
September | 1,399 81712| 1,97910| 1,047 | 1,344 | 6,587 299°4 January ... 9071 6541)| 1,066! 730 | 9251)| 4,284 194-7 
October ... | 1,412 838 2,123 | 1,064 1,358 | 6,795 308-9 February ... 9438 640 1,03712 6961) 936! 4,259 | 193-6 
November | 1,427l2| 866 | 2,20212| 1,093 1,396 | 6,985 317-5 March ...... 980 687 | 1,038 | 700 | 892 | 4,297 | 195-3 
December 1,441 lo 88112) 2,44210; 1,145 1,45312| 7,364 334-7 April ...... 1,008! 667 | 1,010 70910 | 890 | 4,285 194°8 
| | a encene | 1,040 657 1,079 710! 2 | 885 | 4,372 198-7 
1920— | eee | 1,00012 67612) 1,135 | 690 | 887 | 4,389 199-5 
January ... | 1,461 85712| 2,70212| 1,21112| 1,535!2| 7,768 353-1 ie 994! 669 | 1,120 | 71212! 900 | 4,396 | 199-8 
February ... 1,454 88612, 2,95112; 1,253!2! 1,6141l2/ 8,160 370-9 August... 8801» 674 1,123); 6911. 88715| 4,257 193°5 
March ...... 1,508 914 | 2,97412! 1,246 | 1,70914! 8,352 379-6 September 87312 682 1,116 699 | 818 | 4,189 190:4 
PE bases | 1,49815 908 2,93812! 1,23212!/ 1,65412/ 8,232 374-2 October ... 885 700 | 1,150 | 712 813 4,260 193°6 
| ae | 1,484 | 98110] 2,819 | 1,29512] 1,619 | 8,199 372-7 November 864 | 703 | 1,200! 70412| B11 | 4,283 | 194-7 
~_ } 1,511 92919! 2,562 | 1,289 1,55512\ 7,847 356-7 December 861 | 706 | 1,184, 705 | 807!2| 4,264 | 193°8 
ry ~ eaieen 1,499 934 2,594 | 1,308 1,541 | 7,876 858-0 | | | | j 
August... 1,438 27 2,521 | 1,30212] 1,554lo| 7,743 352-0 1923— | | 
September | 1,504 928 | 2,36212| 1,311 1,53912| 7,645 347-5 January ... 860 | T1112! 1,205}; 739 808 | 4,324 196-5 
October ... | 1,56012/ 90012) 1,951 | 1,31612/ 1,446 | 7,173 326-1 February ... 847!2 746 1,201 | 797\2;} 810 4,402 200-1 
November | 1,478 8691o/ 1,651 | 1.2591 lo} 1,336 | 6,594 299°7 March ...... 824 | 752 1,178), 840 | 797\0! 4,392 199-6 
December 1,344 805 | 1,284 | 1,216 | 1,275 | 5,924 269-3 April ...... 858 | 752 | 1,199 834 797 | 4,440 201:8 
| May ...... | 8691; 77212! 1,166 818lo 785 | 4,412 200-5 
1921— June ...... | 81512! 77312! 1,177! 773\2| 761 | 4,301 195°5 
January 1,295ig/ 797 | 1,187 | 1,12812/ 1,209 | 5,614 255°3 OI oe | 81912! 756 | 1,11512! 7441, 74612) 4,182 190-1 
February... | 1,17612| 771 1,038 1,053 | 1,1371o| 5,716 235-3 August - | 828i 76212) 1,119 734 | 744 | 4,188 190°4 
March ...... 1,212 | 727 1,030 | 1,003 | 1,125 5,097 231-7 September | 823 | 782 | 1,214)o0} 73210 | 745 | 4,297 195°3 
ne -scses 1,196 | 723 ; 1,031 | 936 | 1,043 | 4,929 224-0 October ... | 823 | 777 =| 1,220i2 756 | 74312) 4,32 196-4 
1,195 | 691 | 996 | 963 | 1,065 4,910 223-2 November | 831 | 797! 1,393)0 770 | 749 4,541 206-4 
June ...... 1,17412} 665lg| 973l2| 973 1,02312| 4,810 218-6 December 853 | 81512, 1,382 774 755 | 4,580 208-2 
} J j } } | 
Continued from page 124) 
NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM __BANK OF JAVA.—AMiillion florins RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
____ Million belgas ae | Mar. | Feb. | Mar. | Mar. Million £’s 
| Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | 27, | 26, 19, | 26, silat a 
3, 17, | 24, | 31, ASSETS | 1937 | 1938 1938 | 1938 Apr. | Feb. | Mar. | Mar. 
ASSETS 1938 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 Gold and silver ......... |106 84 135-52 135-98 136-67 | = 28, 21, 28, 
aera 3,531, 3,247, 3,146, 3,132 Discounts, advances & | ASSETS | 1937 1938 1938 | 1938 
Silver and other coin... 53 55 57 54 other investments . 77°57, 77°24 77°00 73:57 eae | 2-80 2-80, 2:80 2:80 
Foreign exchange, etc. | 1,029) 1,089) 1,089, 1,089 Foreign bills ............ 3-045 2°67 2°36 1-81 Sterling exchange ...... | 19-27 17-25) 17°17 16:93 
Bills and securities ... 572 572 591 590 Other assets ............ 59-47, 64°68 68-28 70°38 Advances to State... | 6°85 7:27 5°39 5-11 
ae ee 40 34 30 54 LIABILITIES Investments ........000 | 2-91 2-97, 2:97, 2-97 
LIABILITIES Notes in circulation .., |181-+87/183-37 185-67 183-58 LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... | 4,381] 4,385 4,385, 4,419 Deposits and bills... | 51-11] 81:04 82°81 83-68 ED - ccncsconssee | 13-07 13°77 13°53 15°55 
Deposits: Govt. ...... 47) 46 17 37 ee dir Demand liabs. : State 7-19 7-09 7:90 7-11 
a 711; 481' 426 379 SWISS NATIONAL BANK Banks and others ... | 10°16 8:27 5:88 5-94 
set nec - _Mi li francs Reserves to sight liabs. 72°5% 68°8% 73-1%,74:1% 
NETHERLANDS BANK pee —s _ 
Mar. { Feb. | Mar. | Mar, 
___— Million florins _ oa | 31,| 28, | 23, | 31, BANK OF JAPAN.—Million yen 
| Apr. | Mar. {| Mar. {| Apr. ASSETS 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 <a eeeinedd 
s 7, 28, | 4, | '2717-9 2890-0 2289-8 2885-2 | Mar. | Feb. | Mar. | Mar. 
ASSETS | 1937 | 1938 1938 1938 Of which held abroad 629-7) 921°5 982°3 982-3 13, 12, 5. | 12 
I iii ee ies | 919-5 1455-8 1465-8 1469-8 Foreign exchange ...... 17-5| 490-7 489-4 486-8 ASSETS | 1937 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
aaa 17-0 146 14-7; 13-3 Discounts, etc. .......+. |} 14-1 7:6 9:2 9-3 Coin and bullion: Gold | 551-3 801-0 801-0) 801-0 
Home bills, &c. ...... 20-6 8-7 9-1) 9-1 Advances eecccccccccccce 43-2) 22:6 21:9 22:7 Other 36-4, 26°4 31-8 32-7 
Foreign bills ......... 2:4 5:2 5-2 5-4 BOCUEMITS ccccccccccccces 17-9| 28-5) 28:3, 27:9 Discounts and advances | 790-1, 520-2 532-3) 512-7 
Loans and advances | LIABILITIES j | Government bonds ... 499-7 1109-7.1156-°81064:°4 
in current account | 176-6 285-4 298-0 298-4 Notes in circulation ... 1393-8 1470-9 1465-5 1538-6 Agencies’ accounts ... | 101°5, 112-6) 120-2) 118-6 
LIABILITIES | | Deposits _.........-..++. 1408 - 6/1968 -5 1975-3 1896-3 LIABILITIES | | | 
Notes in circulation | 809-2, 884-0 899-7 934-1 N.B.—Exchange Equalisation Fund and assets Notes issued ............ 1341-8 1718 -61790-7/1680°4 
Deposits: (a) Govt. 61-3, 100-5) 85-9, 71-5 included in returns December 31, 1936, onwards at Deposits: Government | 339-6 518-7) 534-0) 503°6 
___ (6) Other _| 283-0) 802-7) 824- 4 8048 538,583,653 fcs. ey Other ...... | 57:4 82-3) 66:2! 95-0 
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TRANSPORT apr 24 
_ BRITISH RAILWAY TRAFFIC 


Gross Receipts, Keane G Gross Receipts, _ 














| week ended Apr. 3 13 weeks 
(£7000) (£000) y 
$ 5 ” 2 . 2 ce 2 
SE C2 =2E2 ES ge EZ Se eB 38 
ae ve g 8 26 og és ey g° 29 ee 
ao = agoy =O “ v = a OY eo wz 
L. M. & S.— 
nT stiepesesinn 52 463 224 687 1,139 5,291 6,210 3,691' 9,901 18,192 
EE cesuinhwhees 420 491 239 730,1,180 5,131 6,343 3,860 10,203 15,334 
L. & N. E. (a)— 
oe 312 338 220 558 870 3,508 4,270 3,350 7,620 1,128 
ee 273 344 252 596 869 3,390 4,456 3,588 8,044 1,434 
Great Western— 
MT dupxenekande 189 174 82 256 445 2,224 2,453 1,507 3,960 6,184 
TD . seeceuipnaes 179 205 109 314 493 2,142 2,596 1,609 4,205 6,347 
Southern— 
Ee 290 61 32 93: 383 3,443 757 457 1,214 4,657 
Ey esaedasounta 279 +68 32 100) 379 3,380 783 479 1,262 4,642 
T otal— 
} 1243 1036 558 1594 2,837 14,466 13690 9,005 22,695 37,161 
TEE Sadaionsnsese 11511108 632 1740\ 2,891 14,04314178 9,536 23,714 37,757 


(a) Week ended April 2 
CUMULATIVE AND WEEKLY COMPARISONS 


(000’s omitted) 


Great 


L.M.S. | L.N.E.R. | Western | Southern 
| 
Cumulative Figures £ £ £ £ 
Gross increase, first halt 1937, over | 
ONE EEE  sidincsdeccans + 1,329 | + 1,187 + 670 | + 359 
Gross increase, second half 1937, | | 
over second half 1936 ........ + 1,443 | + 1,099 | + 647 | + 372 
Gross increase, first half 1938, over | 
first half 1937 :— | | } 
13 weeks to Apr. 3, 1938... |+ 142 | + 306 | + 163 - 15 
Weekly Figures | 
Av. weekly increase, Ist half 1938 +10-92 + 23 54 +1254 + 1-15 
Latest week compared with 1937 ... + fz | 1 + 48 - a 
Laiest week compared with average 
POI Natidindasececcecs ae 352 191 144 - 159 


IRISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS 


Gross Receipts, week ended Aggregate Gross Receipts 


April 1 13 weeks 
| (4,000) | (£’000) 
Company | | 
Pass. Goods Total Pass. Goods Total 
Eeliasi & Co. Down— | | 
Becerra asics 30 | 04 | 3-4 22-5 6:3 28-8 
SEs cccntte tensigauanna 1:7 | 05 | 2:2 21:9 5:8 27:7 
Great Northern— | | } 
EE a Sha derbe eatin | 142 | 9-6 | 23-8 | 108-2 | 119-0 | 227-2 
DOD xonkssccsecesoosenses 7:5 ll-1 | 18°6 104°1 115-0 219°1 
Great So uthern— | 
DE «<sstecsinaiuieessonns 406 | 41-9 2:5 367-1 550-1 917:2 
ER cccienusadbbescnesse’ 29°1 | 40°6 69:7 362°5 522:°0 884°5 
a» ™~ 
AMERICAN RAILROADS 
Month of Compared ‘ Compared 
Company | February, with Feb., 2 ——— with 2 
1938 1937 | Months 1937 
$ $ $ $ 
Baltimore and J Gross 9,060,000 — 4,417,000 19,952,000 — 7,392,000 
eee LNett Dr. 921,000 — 2,720,000 Dr. 624,000 4,444,000 
Bric Gross Dr. 782,000 — 7,385,000 4,724,000 8,758,000 
ee Nett Dr. 504,000 |— 1,617,000 |Dr. 286,000 2,587,000 
New York Gross 21,469,000 |— 7,820,000 45,855,000 13,337,000 
el Nett Dr 1,589,000 |— 4,624,000 Dr 1,762,000 8,661,000 
Pennsylvania Gross 25,520,000 _— 10,648,000 | 53,986,000 20,006,000 
Railroad ...... Nett | 1,598,000 — 2,059,000 3,657,000 _— 5,213,000 
Southern Pacific Gross | 13,809,000 — 3,704,000 28,943,000 7,669,000 
an , Nett (Dr. 770,000 |— 2,689,000 Dr 1,233,000 6,047,000 
. te. Gross 9,443,000 — 2,102,000 20,024,000 4,022,000 
Union Pacific Gros 645,000 |+ 1,413,000 — 149,000 


4,000 | 


t Net operating income. 


LONDON TRANSPORT BOARD 


1 





Compared 
| Receipts with prev. 
Year 
ae ats / c 4 eet 
Week ending April 2, 1938, before pooling __............ 566,700 | — 17,600 
ee PIII fo cins es cinciietiescscntsanacbeduocducetecn | 22,461,900 | + 110,000 
L.P.T.B. receipts, 52 weeks to June 26, 1937 ............ | 28,732,000 | + 255,000 
L.P.T.B. receipts, year to June, 1937, after pooling ...... 30,247,378 + 522,655 
London Transport Pool receipts, year to June 30, 1937... | 41,377,929 + 771,590_ 
OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 
INDIAN 
ennai —- atten cones 
| Gross Receipes | Aggregate Gross 
2 | £ +e for Week Receipts 
Name | o | 7 — teeta _ 
|| wi | 1938 | + oF - | 1938 | + or — 
| | | i 
a ne. 1938 | le 0 Rs. | Rs. 
Bengal & N.Western | 24 |Mar. 20 | $10,63,374) — 1,45,319| 1,77,84,147| — 11,89,217 
Bengal-Nagpur ...... ; 50 | 20 | $26,12,000 — 4,53,819) 9,15,05,679) + + 10687012 
Bombay, Bar. & C.I. | 52 | 31 | $42,08,000 +2,58, 000) 1197,27,000) 5,61,000 
Madras & S. Mah... | 49 | 10 | $22,81,000) +- 2,36,076! 6,97,86,781) 5,97,741 
S. SS | 49 | ae 10 | $15,57,267|+ 92,225) 5,27,02,601 +23,33,415 
$10 an t 11 days. 
oes ok CANADIAN 
an eee l } 1938 | §$ $ se | eat 
Canadian National .. 13 |Mar. 31 /|$4,945 .732! — 614, 650! 41,222,982) — 3,754,207 
Canadian Pacific...... | 13 | __31_1£3,349,000|— 658,000 30,166,000| — 1,501,000 
¢ 10 days. 


SOUTH & CENTRAL AMERICAN 


) | 1938 

Anglo-Arg. Trams. | 13 ‘Apr. 1 $657,123 + 40,106 8,353,939)+ 250,763 
Antofagasta ........... | 13 3 oss — 5,200 228,130) — 1,220 
Saou $87,100|— 42,300 5,831,700,+ 36,900 
Argentine N.E. ..... . 39 2 : *£5.403— 2.624 361-769\-+ 14.755 
al 1,683,000 — 309,000 56,456,000 — 4,150,300 

B.A. and Pacific...... | 39 2 *£104,404 — 19,169) 3,502,237|— 156,366 
B.A. Central ......... | 38 Mar. 19 ~ $100,400 — 25,000 4,536,900 — 885,400 
a $2,851,000 — 277,000| 97,314,000) — 1,814,000 

B.A. Gt. Southern... | 39 Apr. 2/4 £7'176,861|— 17,184, 6,036,847|+ 37,883 
’ > J. $713,000 — 283,000 29,274,000| — 2,986,000 

B.A. Western 0+. | 39 | “1 *£44,231/— 17,556  1,816,005|— 130,226 
; , $1,671,700 — 1182900! 79,027,900! — 22411230 
Central Argentine.... | 39 24 *£103,703,— 73,381 4,902,476|— 1,206,974 
. ‘ oe d173,662,+ 17.224 6,042,649|— 186,942 
Central Uruguayan 38 Mar. 26 e£20,238\+ 2,879 *699.123,+ 20.822 
— M1708000|— 311,000, 22,508,000| — 1,851,000 
Leopoldina ........... 13 |Apr. 2 £19,571/— 5.919 255.884) - 48.358 
Mexican Railway..... | 13 |'Mar. 31) £$448,600,— 92,2 4,014,200 — 109,900 
Nitrate ........:secceee | 38 31) “at£8,223|\- 808 47,998 + 665 
United of Havana... | 39 Apr. 2 39,889 


£37,628|— 6,750 991, a — 


* Converted at average official rate 16-12 pesos to £. $ Receipts in Argentine 


pesos. t Fortnight. aConverted at official rate. 1° "tae in Uruguayaa 
currency. e Converted at “ controlled free rate.” f 10 days. 
‘SUEZ CANAL ee 
~ | | 1936 | £ £ L a ee 
Transit Receiptst ... | 11 Mar. 20 : 272,400| — 160,5001 2, 180, 5001 517,800 
+ 10 days. 


MONTHLY TRANSPORT & POWER RETURNS 


‘“ “ Receipts for Aggregate 
s g Month | Receipts 
Company § < a > ot 
= Ww 1938 | + or — | 1938 + or — 
ay | | 
Can. Nat.... | 2 Feb. 28, Gross! $13,289,721) —1,012,135| 26,611,353) — 1,733,855 
Net Dr $1,347,219 — 1,819,113 Dr 2,857,973) — 3,413,089 
Can. Pac.... | 2|Feb. 28; Gross | $9,383,000 — 342,000; 19,698,000 — 221,000 
| Net | $324,000 — 667,000) 881,000| — 1,023,000 
Int. Rlys. of | 1 Feb. 28) Gross | $477,207 — 42,015) ia = 
C. Am. .. Net | $101,365,— 49,499) We re 
Peruvian 9 |Mar. 31) Gross | £80, 434— 5,486 740,756, + 9,949 
Corp. | 
Singapore 6 | Mar. 31) Gross $213,000 + 15,000) 1,246,000|+ 124,000 


Tractn, | | | 





DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rates are actual, unless stated per annum or shown in cash per share. 
asterisk to indicate interim div idend. 





Rate for previous year refers to total dividend, unless marked by 








| 
| — ] | Pay- | Prev. C *Int. | Total| Pay- | Prev Company os | Total | Pay- | Prev 
, ‘ ) Tots ; Sompan | or | Tota aie yé 
Company +Final Tota | able | Year pay | tFinal| able | Year +5 inal] able | Year 
” - - | 
% | % | % % | % | | % | % | % 
BANKS : , | Ceylon (Para) Rubber er 6am 121 Rani Trav. Rubber | : 3% 6 | Apr. 29) 8 
Ionian Bank ......... — 3 Ceylon Tea Pitns. | Tet] 1212)... 10 Selangor River Rub. ws Ti. | @ 
INSURANCE Cheras Rubber ...... | 10+ 14 | | 10 Seremban Rubber . a 3 |Apr. 28} 3 
Aas Assurance ...... $18t | $32 Apr. 30} 324 Chuisa (Selangor)Rb. | 4t | 7 |Apr. 30) 7 Soengei Rampah Rub. 5 oe | 5 
SMES CIM cccessecces tae Bee Cee TO i occicsseee | oes 5 |May 18} 212 Stagbrook Rub., etc.. ° G4) ... | FS 
L’pool, etc. & Globe sit} 672 May 31| 6712 Darjeeling Cons. Tea | } TolMay 5) 6 Sungei Puran Rub. 8t } 12 | w | 10 
LondonAssurance ... 2313f 45 Nov. l 45 Eastern Produce, etc. | 121, +] 1719 aed 13} 10 Sunnygema CO. ccceee ne 121, ee 8 
Phoenix Assurance... |... 60 .. =| 60 Grand Central Rubber| 412+, 7 i a Vellikellie Tea ......... | Tlgt) 10 |Apr. 26) 10 
Royal Exchange ...... et Sele Ye Heawood Tin, etc.... | 7t) 11 b ; 10 MINING Dame 
Royal Insurance ...... 32lo¢| 65 |May 31) 65 Hevea (Burma) Rub. Bet] 614) ... | 416 General Mining, etc. | 15t aoe 25 
hames, etc., Marine. 6lot| 13 cont 13 Kandapolla ntcids 3t j 7 |\May 13} 10 Globe & Phoenix Gold | | $30" eee May 2 30 
TEA AND RUBBER Lindoola Tea........... Tict| 10 Apr. 26} 712  Rhokana Corporation | 25 -- |Apr. 14) 25* 
Amblamana Tea ...... " 5 a 3 Lower Perak Rubber owe | 4 ‘ 5 Roan Antelope Copper| al0* | ... | May 23) 30* 
Badenoch Rubber 6 vit ‘a Pundaloya Tea . rar Ti2 sisson - 


(Continued on page 103) 
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THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS 






































Net Profit Appropriation | Corre sponding 
| | Bal: After Amount ||—- , — —|| Period Last 
= — Payment | Available Dividend Year 
C Year | from : : : ; ic -arried tol \|— A 
ompany a : of tor i 
Ending Last Deben- | Distri- || | Ordinary | Reserve, | Balance || 
| Account so Prefce. | Deprecia-| Forward | Net | Divi- 
ture bution | [Amount ti : | Mate | doo 
Interest | | “/ Amount | Rate | 40M etc. | _ - 
| | | | | j i 
Banks bell ae £ | C8 3h cis i a | | we 1g 
Bank of Scotland ..........+. | Feb. 28| 145,995) 313,254) 459,249) ... | 204,164) 15 105,000 150,085|| 317,712) 18(d) 
Canals and Docks | {| {| 
Sharpness Docks, etc. ...... Dec. 31 27,341) 27,341 I 16,975 6,076) 2 4,290 bie | 27,658 2 
Electric Lighting, &c. | 
Southern Areas Electric ... | Dec. 31 7,458) 37,953 45,411|| ... 29,381) 4 sia | 16,030|| 26,502) 4} 
Financial Land, etc. 1] | 
Hudson’s Bay Company ... | Jan. 31 383,911} 319,308 703,219) | 397,512 63,474 3(t) 150,000, 92,233) | 376,695, Nil 
Hotels and Restaurants | | | 
Gordon Hotels ............... Dec. 31 21,711) 26,576 48,287 | | 3,986, 44,301 | 10,941) Nil 
Iron, Coal and Steel 1 1} 
Amalgamated Anthracite ... | Dec. 31 194,606} 149,716) 344,322!) ... oni ao 86,612) 257,710|| 196,480, Nil 
Colvilles Limited ............ Dec. 31! 247,138; 804,130) 1,051,268)| 82,844 235,173 8 445, 000 288,251'| 603,154 7 
Hadfields Limited ............ Dec. 31} 21 4,334; 269,040 483,374} 10,125 181,949 224 291,300 | 219,424 13} 
Maclellan (P. & W.) ......006 Dec. 31 |Dr.150705) 70,843,\Dr. 79,862| ... oon 20, 000 Dr.99862 | 17,467) Nil 
North’s Nav. Collieries ...... Dec. 31 | 1,272} 92,661) 93,933|| 3,750 ‘48, 31 4) 6 16,000, 25,8691! 19,664 Nil 
Trussed Concrete Steel ... | Dec. 31 4,763] ny 69,410 } 3,000) 30,100; 15 22,090 14,220 | mri 123 
Rubber 1] 
Ayer Kuning (F.M.S.) ...... Dec. 31 21,673, 26,966  48,639/| 18,375, 17} 7,500} 22,764! 14,897) 10 
Batavia (Kerkoven)  .......+. Dec. 31 582! 6,192) 6,774 5,336 6 500 938 | | 3,320, Nil 
CLE ITC Dec. 31 3,891) 16,205| 20,096 | 12,852 7 2,117 5,127} 16,090 5 
Ceylon Timber & Rubber... | Dec. 31 293) 5,964 6,257 4,760 10 ey 1,497 | 2,417, 5 
Damansara (Selangor) ..... s 1 eee. 31 5,553| 20,657) 26,210 15,750 5 4,600 5,860); 13,112) 4 
GOES. <cnncadasdecabssdoscbseten . | Dec. 31 543) 17,772) 18,315 11,000 10 4,000 3,315 6,867, 6 
DINIEN Si ckccesxaciesssankeouas Dec. 31 1,990) 5,554) 7,544 4,130; 20 1,500 1,914) | 4,077, 12 
Highlands and Lowlands ... | Dec. 31 39,297) 51,430) 90,727 || 34,816) 15 15,000, 40,911)| 31,712) 10 
Inch Kenneth Kajang ...... Dec. 31 14,388) 16, 922! 31,310 | 10,312 10 6,375 14,623)| 12,492) 7% 
ES) Dec. 31 5,426, 8,702' 14,128 || 6,000 5 2,500 5,628 | 6,826, 10 
Labis Bahru ...........ss0000 Dec. 31 (|e 11,891) ‘11,891 | 8,400; 7 2,939 552 (a) | (a) 
Nirmala (Java)  ....ccccccoseee Dec. 31 ‘a | 16,270) 16,270) | 11, 4171 3,459 2} aie 1,394 | 2,484 Nil 
North Malay ............00000 Dec. 31 3,366, 40,332) 43,698 | 32,600, 10 4,672, 6,426} 24,040, 74 
IIE - cbsdnshidcnsotessonsonss Dec. 31 2,789) 24,787) 27,576 16,400 7} 7,500) 3,676 | | 12,276) 3} 
PIE. sccch-chessensuncdeened Dec. 31 14,106 15,352) 29,458 9,600 8 4,751; 15,107 9,860, 7 
Sungei Way (Selangor) ...... Dec. 31 11,537 28,610; 40,147 23,466 10 5,155 11,526|} 21,493) 9 
Shipping 
General Steam Navigation Dec. 31 23,306 61,256) 84,562)| 13, 784 47,490 123+ 23,288 33,954 5f 
Shops and Stores 
Army & Navy Stores ...... Jan. 29 124,871} 180,683) 305,554 | 123,000) 15 79,499, 103,055); 189,903, 15 
Meakers Limited ............ Jan. 31 49,215 30,244 79,459 | 17,500 a 5,000 56,959); 33,964 Nil 
Wallis (Thomas) ............ Jan. 31 1, 877| 7,978 9,855) ... |  «. 7 6,459,  3,396'| 7,006 Nil 
Telegraphs, etc. 
Anglo-Portuguese Telephone | Dec. 31 27; ora 78,013, 105,031) 77,962 8 oan | 27,069 89,087) 8 
Tramway and Omnibus | | 
Northern General Transport | Dec. 31 49, 90! 220,280; 270,188} 19,500 69,257 10 129,361; 52,070); 190,885) 10 
Tynemouth, etc., Transport | Dec. 31 | 6, 618 19,780, 26,392); 1,525 4,641) 10 12,534 7,692 seat 10 
Textiles | {| 
British Enka Artificial Silk... | Dec. 31 |Dr568, 968} 22,711'Dr546,257||_ ... | sis oa 37,076 Dr583333 | 22,908 Nil 
Full-Fashioned Hosiery...... Jan. 1 14,257 37,131 SL SSBii ase | ve i 20,613, 30,775) | 6,058; Nil 
Trusts | 
Alliance Trust.............++.+: Jan. 31 46,945] 377,426, 424,371} 73,139 199,063) 25 100,000, 52,169|| 363,342) 23 
American Investment, etc. | Mar. 15 60,003} 122,941) 182,944 43,750 56,875} 6} 24,000, 58,319); 119,585) 64 
British Combined Investors | Mar. 1 22,243 37,858 60,101); 22,829 9,150) 3 oat | 28,122!) 34,378 24 
Edinburgh Investment ...... | Mar. 15 212,080} 82,751) 294,831,| 20,588 48,800, 10 e | 225,443|| 71,380, 9 
Scottish Capital Investment | Mar. 1 5,509 48,673) 54,182|| 22,662 10,576 34 éab | 20,944!| 43,909) 34 
Second Caledonian............ | Mar. 1 28,563 | 20,001! 48,564'| 11,281 3,033) 2 5,000 29,250) | 19,375, 2 
Third Scottish Western...... | Mar. 1 | 36,559 24,837 61,396 | 15,793 2,123) 1 6,000 37,480)| 23,700 l 
Other Companies | 
Blundell (John) ............... Jan. 31 20,990 43,732 64,722); 12,937 18,750 (m) 11,000, 22,035)| 64,509) (m) 
Blythe (William) & Co. ... | Dec. 31 3,473 31,380) 34,853)| 4,426 13,206; 10 13,678) 3,543); 32,114 10 
Bradleys (Chester) ............ Jan. 31 14,782} 44,647) 59,429 6,300 28,125) 11} 5,730, 19,274)| 43,639 20p 
Carpet Trades..............0005 Dec. 31 23,907 18,285} 42,192)! 18,750 18,750 5 . 24,375, 29,067|| 89,632) 74 
Dickinson (John) & Co. ... | Dec. 31 73,083; 369,290) 442,373)! 19,375, 203,000 14 : 1B 028) 76,970|| 277,016, 12 
Foster (M. B.) and Sons ... | Dec. 31/ 93,663) 27,062) 120,725||__... 27,188; 144 250, 93,787|| 41,357) 174 
Goodson’s Mantle, etc. ...... | Jan. 19 | 5,515 15,678! 21,193} 10,412 2,813 50 o a 968| 11 873) 33} 
Hills (R. H. O.) Blackpool Jan. 31 | 4,946 27,475) 32,421|| 4,500 14,062 124 | 9,250 4,609|| 23 ,058) 15s 
Howard and Wyndham .... | Feb. 28 | 8,628 24,640) 33,268 | | 1,125, 14,478 10 8,665) 21,678} 6 
Hutton (John V.) ............ | Jan. 31 | 3,077) 19,354 22435111... 11,549 10 ; ‘500 5,382!| 12,927) 8 
Imperial Chemical Indus. | | Dec. 31 | 665,142) 9,010,707! 9,675,849) |1663512 4,284,158) 8} | 3, 172,000' 556,179 8,203,329, 8 
Morrisons (Gowns) ......... | Dec. 31 | 2,293 18,153) 20,446 3,000 10,750 15 & 100 | 4,000 2,696 12,131/15&Nil 
a gt SRY ¢ oe | Dec. 31 | 5,617 Dr. 12, 587\Dr. 6,970); ... | ais Dr. 6,970 Dr. 4,367, Nil 
Palestine Potash .............0. Dec. 31 | 63,908) 63,908 | €20,708 ; 35,723 7,477 50,432) Nil 
Ragusa Asphalte ............ | Dec. 31 "2,913 $3, 378) S620hii «... | 26,250) 174 7,500 2,541 35,172} 17% 
Randall (C. W.) & Co. ...... | Dec. 31 | 25,169) 9,748 34,917|| 6,000 3,750) 374 | 25,167 10,904, 374 
Skefco Ball Bearing ......... | Dec. 31 | 214,844) 275,149 489,993 | ... | 150,000) 30F 25,000 314,993; 236,304 30f 
Spratts Patent (America) ... | Dec. 31 10,030) 11,843 21,873 cn. 12,000} 15 1,000 8,873 11,958) 15 
Telegraph Condenser ...... | Dec. 31 7,388; 27,221) 34,609|| 7,800, 5,625) 5 12,195 8,989}; 28,922) 10 
Travers (Joseph) and Sons_ | Jan. 29 33,973 32,533) 66,506 | 6,250 30,000 15 1,000| 29,256 42,335; 15 
Tucker (Duncan) ............ | Dec. 31 hs 23,643) 23,643) 15, 750) sa bak 1,000 6,893 (a) | (a) 
Van Den Berghs & Jurgens Dec. 31 266,240) 849,547) 1,115,787) | 223,275; 492,187 124 250,000, 150,325)! 752,253) (c) 
Total Profits, 1938, in No. of | | | 
£000's : Cos. | | | | | | 
SID. Scvintpibonatiossases 661 29,901 | 100,961; 130,862\\ 17,314: 53,826) ... os 479, 32,243)| | 90,204 ... 
EE OD acs vondesonnenebernss 723 32, s76 emuand 148,015|| 20,110 ri ‘sik 2,400 34, 857)| 103, 188) ies 


+ Free of Income Tax. (a) No comparable figure. AS Absorbed £573,933. (d) Absorbed £205,875. (e) Preference dividend for 1935 and 
and one half of 1937. (k) Ten months. (1) Seven years’ dividend. (m) Paid on staff and management shares. For previous year 
absorbed £19,063. (p) Absorbed £25,000. (s) Absorbed £11,438. (¢) Also 1 per cent. free of income tax from Land Account. 


